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ABSTRACT 

The Comprehensive Vocational Education Program for 
Career 'Development (K-^14) in^ Pinellas County was implemented in nine 
pilot schools in which the pro ject' s goals were designed to bring 
together already operating components of career education in the 
county. A concerted effort was made to id.entify and integrate 
effective elements of other programs and 'projects (academic and 
vocational) to build a composite, articulated program of career 
education. The document discusses in detail such varied aspects of 
the ^ograms as: the project summary; background information; a 
definition of the problem; an overview" of the Pinellas County 
ebiiiprehensive Career Education Project (goaXs and objectives, 
pro.cedi^res , operational goals, expected outcomes, and component 
reports); a summary of inservice data; placement and fcllowup 
procedures; the degree of community, committee, and university 
involvement; a calendar of critical incidents; a synopsis of site 
visits by key personnel; project costs; attitudes toward new roles of 
counselor ^ and occupational specialist; a process diary; parent and 
staff attitudes toward career education; an external evaluator's 
reports of visitations; a prodi;ct evaluation of the eight career 
education elements;' an explanation of the Pontiac, Michigan research 
design; and |i summary of the ,pro ject • s findings, conclusions, and 
recommendatiqns. (BP) ' 
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SUMMARY OF THE PROJECT 

» 

Origin of the. Project and Time Period Covered 

The Pinellas County Comprehensive Career. Education Project, was funded, as 
a Part- C (VEA 1968), demonstration research and development grant, by 
the U. S. Offlc'fe of Education. ,Funds were directed to Pinellas County 
by the Florida Department of Education ^through the office of Dr. Kenneth 
Eaddy, Bureau Chief, Vocational Research and Evaluation. 

The grant was part of . the $9,000,000 in discretionary funds allocated to 
individual states for the development of mini career education models. 
The District School Board of Pinellas County received $280,556 to be used 
for implementing career .edu'cation concepts in ten pilot schools (K-14) . 

Mr. Joe D. Mills, then Executive Assistant Superintendent^ for Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Jkiucation, in Pinellas County, supervised the develop 
ment and submission of the project and' contributed to final selection of 
the director. . ' 

The project was funded for 18 months (January 1, 1972 through June 3^0, 
1973). Project staff included a director, 2 supervisors, 2 ^coordinators , 
and 2 secretaries. 

Goals and Objectives ' . 

- « » * 

Broadly stated project ^goals, and objectives werfe designed to provide: 
{ly self-awareness and career-awareness at the elementary level, (2) 
career orientation and career exploration at the junior high level, (3) 
in-depth exploratory and skill 'development in specific clusters at the^ 
senior high and post-secondary level, (4) placement and follow-up ser- 
vices to all students exiting career education pilot schools, (5) inten- 
sified guidance and counseling services ^at all levels K-14, (6) inservice 
staff development workst\ops relating to career education for personnel 
in pilot schools, (7) an organized system for dissemination of career' 
education iriformation to interested and concerned persons, (8) develop- 
ment of a comprehensive plan for articulation of career education in 
Pj.nellas County, and (9^) an organized effort to establish a sys'tem for 
evaluating both processes and products of career education. 

Procedures ' " ^ • 

* « 

Prior to acceptance of the project, the superintendent's staff reviewed 
the career education concept and studied USO'E guidelines relating to 
administration and implemehtation. It was decided that a program of 
career education would require more administrative coordination and plan- 
ning than that being done for programs ndw in operation. The primary 
reasons being (1) the irtcreased interaction required with the community, 
at large, (2), the need for integration of career education curricula 



across ail subject matter areas, (3) ,the need for iaducational profes- 
sional "development 'of all staff, (4) the need for coordination of program 
development with other educational agencies, (5) acceptance of responsi- 
bility for placement and follow-up pf students exiting the system,, and 
C6) the increaseUn per pupil costs for which new monies must- ultimately 
be sought . / ♦ , • ' 

'After administrative, commitment was ascertained, the project proposal was 
presented- to .(1). all county level supjervisors and administrators, iticlud- 
ing'VTAR and^pupil personnel ^rvices, (2) elementary and -secondary 
principals.j'^CS) selected key staff members from proposed pilot schools, 
and (4)^the School Board of Pinellas County. , .v / . 



^^Cesponsibili^^y for final sel'ectio'6 of pilot schools t^as delegated by^the 
Superintendent- to the Executive Assistant Superintendent of VIAE and 
other key personnel. Schools were selected ^n the basis of staff interest 
arid student need for the program. , After 'tenfativei's^lection^ were made,^ - 
an orienta^on workshop was held. for representatives of tUe schoqi^s. All 
personnel attending were charged with responsibility Jor informing others 
and getting support for the program -In individual schools. Letters of . 
support and acceptance wer,e then solicited from.the schools. '^'All -schools ' 
invited, to participate accepted. * (See letters of acceptance in Appendix G.) 
On^ senior high school, however, was dropped from, the' program prior to 
the implementation phase. ^ • * . * 

Following final approval of 'the project^ a director and other staff were 
selected. (See Appendix H, Job Descriptions. f It was detarmined that in 
order to initiate a successful career .education program, the Superinten- 
dent, Board of Education, ^Project Director and Staff,' atid other key 
. personnel ^supparting the concept, would need to express coirmitment 
publicly. This series of ^events followed : 
<f ' 

1* The School Board passed a resolution support- 
ing career education. (Appendix G) 

\ 

* ' 2. Steering committees composed of represjantatives 

' . , of the school and corftmunity were appointed. 
(See Appendix I) * ' ' - 

• ^ ^ 

3. The philosophical bases and general emphasis of 
' • the career education endeavor were developed. 

^* Student and community rieeds wer'e considered. 

5. Priorities were determined on the basis of both 
^ ^ student and community needs and the constraints 

of time and money.' • ^ ' 

^ 6. Long an^^, short-range goals were developed. * * ' 



, 7. Product- , object ives , and expected outcojnes were- 
\ ^ establishe^d to atmire accountability for the' 
*. * program. ~ . ' . , 

8r A 'third-party ^valuator was selected. • 

9. An, ins^rvice ^taff development* -program wa3.^^ ' 
' ' planned and implementedj' ' \^ ' * ' " ' 

• 10^ Selected .processes for implementation of . • * ' 
' A objectives in pilot schools were identified. * 

11. A master, plan, foiv implementation with what > 
was ponsideredl to be .an appropriate* -time frame 

* ^ was designed, \ •■. * ^ 

/ ^'J , • ^ • 

12. Systjem-wid6 iconstraints (not related to the 

• ^ . • . pi;pject) were identified .and* means ^f^remov^ng . 

• them received attention. \ ^ . ' / * 

13. An organized system for keeping the public " ^ . 

' infoxmed' about the^project was developed. * • 

•14. A com^ehensive interilal evaluation scheme to 
♦measure outcomes for both process and product 
^ * .*was developed. * « * 

The Pinellas project was implemented in 9 pilot^ schools: 4 elementary, 
two junior' high, 1 senior high and 2 post-secondary. "Combined enrollment 
in the schoqls exceeded "^8, 000. Approxima^tely 400 staff members serve' 
those schools. ^ Project goals were especiajly designed to bring together 
^already operating, components of career education in the county. A con- 
certed effort nvas made to identify and integrate effective elements of ' 
other programs and projects (both academic and vocational) fo' build a 
composite, .articulated program of career'educatioji. . ^ * 

» f " - 

• . . * • p 

During the first year of operation the program Avas organized around^ijine 
basic components: (1) elementary K-6,. (2) junior high\(7-9) , (3) senior 
high and post-secondary (10-14)/ (4) guidance and counseling,. (5) inser- 
vice staff development, (6) placement and follow-up/ (7) public relations 
and public information, (8) articulation, and (9) evaluation. Components 
j'eceiving major emphasis during scliool year 1972-73 included: (1) ele- 
menrary, (2) guidance and counseling, (3) inservice ^l;aff development, 
and (4) evaluation. All other components will receive increasing emphasis 
'during the second phase of operation (1973-74). ' 

Students (K-14) were helped to* develop decision-making skilLs-'-thus enab- 
ling a systematic application of information to rational processes with 
regard to^ the eight elements identified in the national career education 
model and'l^ occupational or career clusters developed by USOE. These 



elements anci clusters" (See listing in Appendix K) weie.used to weav2* com- 
" prehensive career edu'cation into a sojund ba^ic program in Pinellas County. 

Accom plishments and Results ' ' ' ' ^ 

" / • 7"- ' ' - 

Career Vacation concepts were integrated into already existing programs 
at various grade levels Krl4. Activities designed to focus on self% 
awareness and car^r awareness were conducted as int^gtal .parts of ongoing 
studies in language arts, math, science, social studies ,^ vocational edu- 
cation, music, arty health, .and. foreign languages, ' 

Project concepts provided a new and different focus ..wKich had' consider- 
able ^mpao-t. on the structure of education for students in pilot schoals* 
The project may ultimately^ become a model .for other career education ^ 
efforts' in Flori^da- Career education- in Pinellas County is for .all* youth - 
and adults, including the college bound; and because true career choice 
is 'developmental',, it starts in pre-lcindergarteij where children- first begin* 
to become aware of ^heiftselves, the nature of wgrjs:, 'and the kinds' and re-^ 
quirements-of the wor;{c to wha,ch they are* best suited— and it continues 
throughout secondary, postrseccndary-, and adult programs. 

This experientially centred cutriculum.'provides a comprehensive and 
personalized p'rpgram of "education focused on careers.. It not only provides 
academic instruction, job information and skill development— but more 
importantly, it helps students develop positive\attitudes regarding the 
personal, social, psychological and economic significance of work.. Career 
related activi-ties provide for fusion of the intellectual and 'affective 
asgects of learning, and the' practical application of acquired skills- 
all aimed at helping students keep, pace with and adjust to the ..rapid 
social and technological changes in society. ^ / 

Extensive guidance activities conducted by bofh guidance personnel and 
classroom teaciiers assisted in the development of self-understanding, * 
personal values, attitudes, interests and abilities^ as they related to 
others .and as. they r.elated to potential career choices. Pilot schools ' 
attempted. to unify the schools' educational program, consisting of 
academic, vocational and guidance experiences, around* an occupational 
and career development theme— using self-awareness and career "awareness 
as visible vehicles. 

'both process ^nd product evaluation (according to iheasures recorded in 
May, 1973) indicated positive growth toward stated objectives. A post- 
test only design wa^' used- and statistically significant differences, 
at 0.01 were noted between pilot and control sahools on a number of ele- 
ments. Instruments used to obtain differences have not all had adequate 
field testing to determine validity %nd reliability. The instruments 
will be further developed and field tested during 1973-74. 



Evaluation / ^ * * * . . 

— '71^ " . 

All paft C, research' and develiopment career edycation projects , were 
requiiied to contract for an independent evaluation. Pinellas County 
Board di Public ii\struction contracted with The Southern Association^ of 
Colleges and Schools to^provicje chdLs service. A contract was granted in. 
July, 1972. Dr. Jani^ Jones made the initial visit^s to the projeVt in 
April and July, 1972.^ When Dr. Jones left SACS io accept another position, 
the responsibility was assigned to Dr. A. B. Moore, presently a Specialist 
with The Center Sfor Vocational and Technical Education (CVTE) at Ohio 
State University. Dr.. Moore had previous experience . in evaluation of 
career education projects through assgjciation with .The Center for Occu- 
pati^l Education, North Carolina State University, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. . i 

■ I , • , - 

Dr. Moqre and three other Career Education Specialists^ conducted t,he 
-balance of the site team visits to Pinellas County career education 
schools 'between 'December, ^1972, and June^SO, 1973. Other site team mem-^ 
'bers included ^Mis. Marquita McLean, Guidance\and Counseling Director, 
Board of Publi-c Instruction, Cincinnati, Ohio\ Mrs. Maybelle Black, 
Director of K-6 Components for 20 ^career education projects ift the State 
of Ohio, and Dr. Marvin Robertson, Sj)ecialist it\^ the evaluation of secondary 
and post-secondary programs, and" placement and jc^low-up , at the' UnjLver- 
sity of^Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

In addition to the required third-party evaluation, Pinellas County also 
contracted with Dr. Thomas Justiz to provide* internal evaluation services 
for the project. Dr. Justiz was an evaluation speciali^st with CVTE at 
OhjUx State University during the early months of the Cqmprehens^ve Career 
Education Project," arjd later became Ohio State Site Team Director at the* 
Pontiac, Michigan Career^ Education Site. • ^ ^ - 

The external and internal evaluators 'met wiXh the career eHucatiou staff 
^in December , 1972, to &Qvelop philosophy and .evolve a plan for form'al. 
evaluation of the project. * ' ' ' ^ 

The.gQals of the project were^ ^^iamined and restarted, and a set of re- 
search questions (hypotheses) was dra^^m up related to the revised goals. 
A milestone-type schedule (Appendix B) suggested certain' instruments and 
procedures for dat^ collection and analysi.s, as well as an^ interlinking *' • 
relationship between the ^x^ternal and internal ev^iuators/ It was recog- 
nized by the project staff that not all of the lesearch questions (hypo- 
theses) would be f,ully evaluated ih the first year of the project and 
several would depend on subsequent funding. Major questions to be 
answered duriag the first year w^re determined to be: . (1) To^whaf ex- 
tent have ca.^er education concepts been implemented in the pilot schools? 
(2) How can we measure student performance (and ultimately student 
growth) in career- educatiofi? atld (3) How can wa develop standardized tests 
to measure student growth in career education? 



Conclusions* and Recommendations 

Tl{^ schoDJLs In Pinellas County ar^ part of a djmamlc society which has 
consistently created demand for ..ew Insights Into learning processes, 
new ways of teaching and workable strategies for relating the traditional 
academic focus of the classroom situation to the real vorld outside the 
school* 

Students", parents, educators, business and professional people, and civic 
organizations are calling for more effective and efficient resolution of 
educational and societal problems. Education is the responsible link 
between social needs and social improvements; therefore, new and better 
relationships in education must be provided to help individual students 
find a5tJjftmlSv2iCtory places in society. - . - - ^ 

Large numbers of Pinellas County youth fail to see any relationship be- ^ 
tween school experiences and identifiable steps beyond school. This view 
is espec4.ally common to '^the large percentage of students hot planning to 
attend college. The relationship between education and the individual's 
life work should be readily apparent to all students. ^ 

Career education is needed for all students , *KP3:?7' adult and continuing. 
Adults are faced with many difficult problems in adjusting to and pre- 
paring d^r the dual roles of family members and workers. Many must redi- 
rect cheers a nuniber of times during adult life. Assistance* in career 
planning and personal development should be a cohtihuing .service provided 
by the "schools. Copsideration must also be given to the^ more Severe 
problems of disadvantaged aqd handicapped students — those representiugv. 
the results of failures in education and other social systems. 

If career education is to meet the challenge of change, it must assume 
major responsibility for creating self -awareness , career awareness, and 
career consciousness in all st;udents, at all levels, to help develop 
necessaty competencies, attitudes', 'and values that will enable the^ visua- 
lization* of a career life and the accompanying life-style. ^ 

Career education must beSdesigned to meet the diversity of needs which are 
resulting from an increasin^y complex/student population in Pinellas 
CpiiB.ty-. The goals must rarige^rom providing college preparatory courses 
to the offering af a wide range of technically oriented occupational 
courses designed to meet manpower end other economic needs pertinent to 
the area. ' > ^ . ^ 

The jcurriculum for career education must be constantly reviewed, evalu- 
ated and revised. Implementation strategies must also be exposed to the 
same processes. The complex and* rapid changes in today'^ world demand 
new answers and approaches to curriculum design. If education is to keep 
pac^, traditionally slow speeds of' curriculum change and other educational 
procedures must be accelerated. Typical methods of instruction which 



divide the world of knowledge into artifically created segments f.ail to 
provide students with an understanding of the world in which various 
.segments of this same knowledge must be"related_ in a logical, meaningful 
fashion, - « " . 

Human relations skills have long been recognised as crucial to occupa- 
tional success. The ability to get along with others has been proven to 
be of vast importance in the realm of Industry. Personnel managers in 
the Pinellas-Hillsbi rough Metropolitan area are asking educators for 
emotionally stable people who can adjust easily, get along vrith fellow 
workers and possess a pool of transferable skills. Educators myst find 
a way to direct curriculum and organize educational resources to meet 
these needs. 

In the quest for relevancy in education, nothing is more important th<^n 
providing every youth and adult in Pinellas County with the capabilities 
necessary to make intelligent career decisions and the oppor*tunity to 
prepare for entry arid progress in such careers. As part of a dynamic 
social order, the Pinellas County. School system must provide people with 
the ability to project themselves into f^uture career roles, analyze these 
roles, and ^ela^-^i these projected roles to a meaningful, happj and pro- 
ductive life^^ Such are the purposes of career education. 

The Pinellas/ County Comprehensive Career Education Project, a functional 
system for career development, has provide^d partial solutions to these 
serious educational problems. A carefully designed system of careBr 
-education-will^ultimately prepare sf.udents ^or more successful work lives 
by (1) improving the basis for occupational choice, (2) facilitating the 
acquisition of job skills, (3) enaancing educational achievement in all 
subject areas at all levels, and (4) making education more meaningful and 
truly relevant to students. ' / ' ' 

The career education prc/ject staff recommends t 

1. Continuation and" gradual Expansion of the 
career education movement in the county 
school system. A comprehensive five-year 
plan has been prepared and^ submitted for 
approval. 

2. - Continuation and further development of the ^ 

COST/CAB (Counselor^ Occupational "Specia- 
list i Teacher/Career Activ;Lty Book) Instruc- 
tional System aAd the comprehend , 2 evalua- ^ 
tion mo'del designed to evaluate I ,e system. 

'i. Continuation of emphasis on an evolving role 
. for guidance and counseling as ar integral 

^ " part of the career educatiort delivery system. 



THE SITUATION 



Pinellas County, Florida, Is a predominantly urban county, located mid- 
way of the^state and directly on the Culf of Mexico. ''.Current population 
is reported as 600 ,,000 plus, arid the county covers a land area of 264 
square miles. The largest city is St. Pe'tersburg (235,654), but the 
county also includes several other cities: Clearwater (coutlty seat), 
Tarppn Springs, Dunedin, I^rgo, Safety Hajbpr, Seminole and numerous 
other Incorporated areas with separate municipal governments. 

Recreational, cultural, and sports facilities are numerous. Tourism is 
encouraged and the county has some of the finest white-sand beaches in 
the state. Pinellfe County is considered the hub of tourist activity 
on the suncoast. Tourism rates increase annually, with over three mil- 
lion visitors reported during 1971, ai. 1.2% increase over 1970. Approx-r 
Imately 275,000 tourists visit monthly,. In 1971, Finellas County topped 
all other Florida , counties ~ up 141% in^ten years ~ with new, records, 
being set each month. The effects of tourism on the county's total 
economy, labor force demands and ^educational programs is of vital 
significance. ' . 

The county's population is 91.5% white, 8.2% black, and 0.3% other. 
Fifty percent of Pinellas families are in the middle income ranged 
$5,000 to $15,000; *37% receive under $5,000. The latter group Includes . 
many retired persons living solely on social security benefits. Fami- 
lies with Incomes over $J.i,.Oi)il tepres.entJL3% of^the total^population.^^ 
Business and professional people are predominant in this group, but 
there are also many retired persons with substantial incomes. 

\ strong commercial climate is evidenced, by such dl^versified industries, 
as 'construction, boat building and repair, chemicals, communications, 
electronics, concrete products, fishing tackle, optical supplies, plas- 
tic products, furniture, clothing, citrus, and seafoods, along with the 
many businesses and services needed' td support a booming water-oriented- 
tourist ^nd.ustfy — and an evei^j expanding '^permanent population. 

The opening of Disney World has had an Important economic Impact on the 
Pinellas County area and 16 a vital element of a new dimension in tourism. 
Located just 80 miles from Pinellas County, the direct flow of Disney 
World visitors entering the county has already resulted ln<- many new and 
expanded tourist attractions and facllftles. This is reflected in the 
dominance of trade" and service industries and jobs in food service^ 
hospitality, retailing, health, and other personal services. 

Florida showed a census count of 6,790,929 in 1970. Based on recent 
trends, this will Increase by 38.7% to 9,378,700 in 1^80. The number 
of new residents pouring in will total more, than 2.5 million %n this 
decade. ' « 



ERIC 



The Pinellas peninsula is one of the major urban growth ateas in the 
nation. It is already the most populous county on the Florida West Coast, 
and it is expected to acquire 220,771 more residents t'y 1980. This 42.7% 
increase would give Pinellas a total of 742,000 people and continue its 
rank of third largest county^in the state. (Dade and Broward are larger.) 

Expansion rates in metropolitan Pinellas have consistently passed that of 
the Tampa Bay Area, the state,, the southeast, and the nation. Beginning 
in the late 1950' s estimates indicate that 50% o£ the population increase 
was retirees , while 35% came from persons moving into the county because 
of job/opportunlties . . ^ 

The rapid pace of population growth in Pinellas County since the 1960 's 
represents one of the central forces in educational planning." The 1960 
census listed a total of 375,000 residents. The 1970 census shows a 
county population of, 522,329, an increase of 39.4% in tlje ten^ year period. 
Planning estimates indicate that by 1985 Pinellas County will increase in 
population by over 50% to approximately 800,000 permanent residents. The 
U. S. Department o^f Commerce predicts that this metropolitan area will 
add more people in the next £i}ie years than any other metropolitan dis- 
trict in the state. 



Changes in population age group distribution are of particular signifi- 
cance when planning for projected educational needs to facilitate area 
labor market requirements. In addition, 'the vast increase in the total 
population amplifies the importance of age group distribution changes as 
it affects the needs for programs to serve the* v.arious age brackets. The 
latest (1970) census reports that: . , . " 

1. 22.5% of Pinellas residents are under 18 

2. About half of the county populati^pn is under 50 

3. 28.9% are over 65 

If predictions hold true', by 1985 the populat;ion in the 18-24 age bracket 
will increase 28.6% over 1965, making this the age range of largest growth 
Tills increase in the younger age group reflects rising (demands for more 
educational facilities to 'serve students of all ages, and for educational 
programs of a more dynamic nature. 

It is true that many retired .persons live in Pinellas County; however, an 
upward trend in the number of young families has been demonstrated by the 
growth of the school system. The Pinellas County school system is the 
fourth largest in the state. The total K-12 enrollment is 90,177 in 76 
elementary schools, 20 junior high schools, 11 senior high schools , and 6 
exceptional child centers. Enrollment in the county's four vocational 
and adult education centers is 14,267. Total enrollment of all educa- 
tional centers, as of September 25, 1972, was 104,444. 

A seven-member elected school board sets' policy and provides leadership' 
for tlie county's 4,733 instructional and administrative staff, and 3,208 
supporting services staff members. Operating budget for fiscal 1972-73 
was $83,00.3,985. 
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The current labor force participation rate is low in Pinellas County due 
to a below average number of persons- be tw'een the ages of 14 and 64 and 
to the lower rate of job-holding for both males and females between'-the 
ages of' 45 and 65. An increasingly tight labor market is indicated by 
the very low unemployment rate (1.4%) thus accentuating the pressures 
on business -industry manpower replacement and expansion. This combina- 
tion of jrising levels of total employment, increasing population, and 
the expanding job market vividly reprp'.ents career related educational 
needs. " ' ■ ' • 

Increasing wage rates, more productivity', expanding income levels, less 
volatile business cycles and stablized employment can be some of the 
economic rewards of future progress in the county. Underlying all of 
this is the assumption that the county school system has the ability to 
cope with deterrents and meet Individual and group educational needs. 

The responsibility of career education is to provide ,an open road to the 
future in programs where individuals can fulfill personal potential and 
m^et changing labor market requirements. This will require careful and 
constant surveillance^ of .a multitude of "change factors" affecting all 
socioeconomic progress. Planning in the field of education requires 
•^both the comparison and analysis of the past and derailed study of rela- 
tionships to future projecti-ons . As the irempxr of technoTbgical progress 
increases, programs must keep pace with education's commitment to the 
society it Serves. 



THE PROBLEM 



The schools in Pinellas .County are part of a dynamic spciety which has 
consistently created demand for new insights into learning processes, new 
ways of teaching, and workable strategies for relating the traditional 
academic focus of the .classroom situation to the real world outside the 
school. 9 

Stud'ents, parents, educators, business and professional people, and civic 
organizations are calling for more effective and efficient resolution of 
educational and societal problems. Education is the responsible link 
between social needs and social improvements; therefore, new and better 
relationships in education must be provided to help individual students 
find a satisfactory place in society. 

«• 

A functional system of Career Education would seem to provide partial 
solutions to these serious educational problems. A carefully designed 
system of Career Education in Pinellas County will ultimately prepare 
students for more successful work lives by improving the basis for occu- 
pational choice, by facilitating the acquisition of job. skills, and by 
enhancing educational achievement in all^ subject matter and at all levels 
by making all education more meaningful and truly relevant to students. 

The contract for this* project appears in .Appendix A. 
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PINELLAS. COUNTY COMPREHENSIVE- CAREER EDUCATION PROJECT 

(AN OVERVIEW) 

The Pinellas County Comprehensive Career Education Project was funded as 
a Part C (VEA 1968), demonstration research and, development grant, 
the U. S. Office of Education. Funds were directed to Pinellas County 
by the Florida Department of Education through the office of Dr. Carl 
Proehl, Dire^ctor, Vocational, Technical and Adult Education. Dr. Kenneth 
Eaddy, Bureau Chief, Vocational Research and Development, acted as chief 
state project administrator. ^ 

The grant was part. of the $9,000,000 in discretionary ^unds allocated to 
individual states for * the development of mini career education models. 
The District School Board of Pinellas County received $280,556 to be used 
for implementing career education concepts in ten pilot schools (K-14) • 

Mr. Joe d\ Mills, then Executive Assistant Superintendent for Vocational^ 
Technical and Adult. Education, in Pinellas County, supervised the develop- 

jnent an d submission o f the project an d contributed to final selection of \ 

"the" DirectofT* , ~. ~ 

The project was funded for 18 months (January 1, 1972 through June 30', 
1973). Project staff included a director, 2 supervisors, 2 coordinators, 
and 2 secretaries: 

' ^ _ V 

Mrs. Myrtle Hunt, Director V 

Mrs. Dorothy Snidow^ Supervisor Evaluation & Curriculum 

Mr.' Donald Rosenberger., Supervisor Elementary 

Mr. Clarence Givens, Coordinator Guidance Services 

Mr. Thomas Noble, Coordinator Placement Services^ 

Mrs * ^uth 'Dikman,/I5cecutive Secretary 

Mrs. Bonnie AhrenS, Clerk-Typist 

This staff was later expanded through state and local effort to include 
the following: 

Mrs. Marie Charles, Vocational Consultant, Business Education 
Mr. George Cary, Vocational Consultant, Trade & Technical 
Mrs. Crystal Coester, Occupational Specialist 
Mrs. Marie Camanse-, Data Control Coordinator 
Mrs. Dorothy Bitterli, Clerk-Typist 

Internal evaluation consulting service was provided to the project staff 
by. Dr. Thomas Justiz, from November, 1972 through June 30, 1973; and 
external (third-party) evaluation was provided by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Schools, Atlanta, Georgia, under the direction of 
Dr. Robert Childers.^ 

-An .organizational chart -appears- in^Appendix H-. - 
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Each component of the project represented a unique combination of goals, 
objectives, elements, clusters and resources (both human and materials). ' 
Different combinations of these f actdts were organized to formulate all 
PCCEP activities into a meaningful whole.' Pilot schools attempted to 
unify the schools' educational program, consisting of academic, vocational 
and guidance experiences", around an occupational dnd career development 
theme—using self-awareness and career awareness as visible vehicles. 

Career education concepts and elements were integrated into already ex- 
isting programs at various grade levels K-IA. Activities designed to 
focds on self-awareness and career awareness wete conducted as integral 
parts of ongoing studies in language arts, math, science,, social studies, 
vocational programs, music, art, and foreign languages.' 

Career education as a new and different educational focus. in nine pilot 
schools has been the source of * tremendous impaction the occupational 
structure of education for studlents. 

Career education has attracted more attention in recent months than any 
other area of education. The United States Office of Educaftion and the 
Florida Department of Education have' both labeled career education as a 
number one priority and have listed failure to include career education 
concepts in school curricula as a major cause of social and economic ills. 
Schools cannot be blamed fot all the problems that plague society today, 
nor should schools be solely responsible for advancing solutions. However, 
education, more than any other institution in- society, is responsible to 
parents and the public, for helpirig students become more useful and pror- 

dii,cJ;lv^^emb.e rs of saclaty^ — In-xesponse--tOL_this-belle£~4:he-.'Elor4.da 

Legislature recently appropriated five million dollars to support the 
■further development of career education in Florida's 67 counties. 

Career education in Pinellas County is for all youth and adults, includ- 
ing the college bound; and because true career choice is considered to 
be developmental, it starts in pre-kindergar ten where children first 
begin to become "aware of themselves, the nature of Work, and the kinds 
and requirements of the work to which tfiey may find themselves most 
suited. 

The experientially centered curriculum provides a comprehensive and more 
personalized program of education focused on careers. It not-^only provi- 
des academic instruction, job information and skill development, but more 
importaritly it helps students develop attitudes regarding the personal, 
psychological, social, and economic s^ignif icance of work. The curriculum 
provides for fusion of cognitive learning and affective development in 
order that students may keep pace and adjust to rapid' social changes. 

Extensive guidance activities conducted by both guidance personnel and 
classroom teachers assist in developing self-understanding, personal values 
attitudes, interests and abilities as they relate to others and as they 
relate to potential career choices. Pilot s.chools have attempted to unify 



the schools' educational program, consisting of academic, vocational and 
guidance experiences, around an occupational and career development theme 
using self -awareness and career awareness as the visible vehicles. 

Students of all ages have been helped, to develop decisionrmaking skills, 
thus enabling a' systematic application of. information to rational pro- 
cesses with regard to (1) self-awareness, (2) attitudes and appreciations, 
(3) career awareness, (4) employability skills, (5) decision-m?^king, 
(6) economic awareness, (7) educational awareness, and (8) skill awareness 
and'^b'egl'nning competence'. ~ \ 

These elements just described are from the Rational career education model 
being developed by the Center at Ohio State University in cooperation with 
USOE and six cooperating LEAs. 

The' SELF-AWARENESS element helps students to gain an 
understanding of self, learn to understand accept and ^ 
* respect personal uniqueness in terms of past develop- 

ment and future maturation. 

The ATTITUDES and APPR'ECIATIONS element helps students 

recognize differences in others and 'devald'p toleraric e _ 

flexTlSiiity xrPinterpersonal relationships. 

CAREER AWARENESS helps students to understand the variety , ' 
and complexity of occupations and possible careers associ- 
ated with the world- ^of work, and .helps to zero in on the 
basic characteristics and qualifications related to pre- 
paration for a nd perfo rmance .of ma^pr tasks assocfiated 
with various occupa^tional roles*. 

EMPLOYABiLITY SKILLS aid students in developing through ~ ^ 
educational experiences the basic work habits and attitudes' 
regarded as necessary for entry and performance in a giveh 
occupation or career choice. 

The DECISION-MAKING element aids students in understanding ^ 
that the decision-malcing process includes responsible action 
"In identifying possible alternatives, selecting the alter- 
native most consistent with personal values and goals, and 
in taking the steps necessary to implement the* chosen course 
of action. 

ECONOMIC AWARENESS assists students in understanding the 
relationship between various occupational roles and related 
personal and economic ^life-styles • 

/ 

e , • - 
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EDUCATIONAL AWARENESS emphasizes the significance c;f 
education. (i,e\ , the development of language, computa- 
tional and\ reasoning skills arid mastery of content 
knowledge) Vs a primary means of achieving career an.d • 
life goals . \ ' ' „ . . 

SKILL AWAREfJE^ and BEGINNING COMPETENCE assists the 
student in developing the educational and occupational 
— competency regarded- as basic and important to moving 
on to the next step of preparation for and /or entry 
/ Into the career \area chosen. 

\ 

The above elements have swerved as the basis for implementing c'areer edu- 
cation in Pinellas County^. It' should be noted that the elements are not 
.new "add oh's*'' to the school curriculum, but have been a recognizable ^ 
part of the educational philoGcphy of the "system—although not exten- 
sively emphasized. Career, education is now focusing on all of these 
elements and blending them into a meaningful and relevant whole for the 
benefit of students. " . 

A major question at tfiis ' point 'may be "why" and "how" did nine scho ols 
change educational processBS aifd 'airtivities. trom the traditional, book 
contained curriculum to the expjariential centered career education model.?. 

One answer can be found in an' examination of the processes used by pro- 
ject staff members to help principals, teadhers, counselors, and other 
school staff modify personal vaiufes and attitudes regarding educational 
focus, goals and emphasis. Traditionally, educational processes and 
activities in the pilot schools has been book contained and highly depen- 
dent on the pupils* 'abstract ability—thus ^affording the student little 
"action" and "involvemenfi" in the learning process . The classroom tea- 
cher was responsible and held "almost solely accountable for the pupils.' 
progress—or lack .of such progress— even in overcrowded .classrooms and 
in the. £ace .of^cithLer .^conditions which adversely affect the learning en- 
vironment. Teachers ^ d?alt mainly with that which has been called the- - 
"visible curriculum" — those subjects or courses prescribed by the 
Schools ^which fall in ^the cognitive domain. The "invisible" or "hidden 
curx^iculum" — those affective components, such as values and attitudes 
wer*e liarely touched . 

\. ' 

•^The first step' in implementation began with inservice education for. staff 
members of pilbt schools. Workshop participants engaged in a uniform 
training program designed to' facilitate a unified team approach to the 
implementation of car^r, education concepts. Purposes of the workshop 
included the exploratibn^f career education concepts, activities and 
procedures, identificatioh^f methods for obtaining and disseminating 
Information on occupations ,\<;hools , employment and community resources, 
and methods of fusing vocation^J^ academic and guidance functions into 
existing school curriculum. • . ^ 



Guidance and counseling has become the hub around which activities have 
revolved, because the one cotmnon element that ties all career education 
experiences into a meaningful pattern and purpose is the guidance function • 
One of the major purposes of * the guidance inservice workshops was to, de- 
velop the role of the counselor as that of catalyst, organizer, and co- 
ordinator in helping^ to .pj.an a systematic and ^developmental program^ of 
activities by working with teachers, curriculum developers, and-_ .community 
groups for the purpose of promoting career education in the pilot s'chools* 

Issues central to career education were identified as being those of stu- 
dents becoming knowledgeable concerning self -concept , relationships with 
others, relationships between school and the real world, and most impor- 
tantly,, awareness of available opjportunities and strategies to adequately 
plan for'the future. Guidance and counseling, therefore, properly assumed 
a key role in the Pinellas^ County Career Education Project.. ^ 

During thfe teacher workshops, participants engaged in activities designed 
to improve guidance and counseling, skills in the classroom. Such activi- 5. 
ties included values clarification strategies and individual and group 
counseling methqds, ^"^ - . ^ / 



In the pilot schools the career education "feam" consists of a counselor, 
an occupational specialist, and a, classroom teacher. Members of the 
COST team (Counselor-Occupational Spec^ialist-Teacher) work and plan to- 
gether to' provide career education activities which fuse of blend with the 
classroor:: teachers' basic instruction. The unified approach works like 
this: As a teacher plans or prepares a unit of instruction, the counselor 
and occupational specialist suggest strategies and methods |or including, 
many of the career' education elements. The counselor may suggest specific 
activities dealing with self-aw^areness , decision-making skills, employa- 
bility skills, and educational awareness. The oceunational specialist 
then adds Suggestions f^or including activities in career awareness, appre-. 
ciations and attitudes , skill awareness and economic awareness. ..Final 
decision, concernings elemertts and activiti-es to be included still rests 
with the classroom teachers; but once, these decisions have been made, the 
counselor and the occupational specialist will help the teacher to develop 
skills and to, gather resources needed to assure successful implementation 
of the activities. Upon request, the counselor and the occupational speci- 
alist may work directly with groups of children — or they may ^work only with 
the teacher in the preparation phase. In this manner, the entire^ COST team 
becomes accountable for the instruction ^nd education of students, not 
just the teacher alone, (See Appendix K for more information on the COST 
team approach.) ^ ^ V t * , 

COST team members in the .nine pilot schools have accepted changing roles 
enthusiastically (pages 198-205), Guidance, with the assistanceoof the 
classroom teacher and the occupational specialist, now permeates the entire 
school environment. It is^ saf e' to say that the goals^of guidance are suf- , ^ 
ficiently broad to preclude accomplishment by any single worker, however 
well qualified. Besides the, counselor-student ratio in most schools 
negates any chance of doing an adequate job. * • \, ^ 
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Therefore, in Pinellas Cdunty, the role of the counselor in career educa- 
tion pilot schools is changing ^from the traditional concept to one that 
coniraands more involvement in the total school program. Guidance with the 
counselor's leadership has become the delivery system for career education 
- in Pinellas Co\inty. Counselors, are involved with teachers and occupational 
specialists on a regular basis in planning instruction designed to help_ 
pupils develop greater understanding. 

Counselors are helping teachers improve guidance skills in the classroom " 
on a continuing l^asis, and the concept of "shared accountability" has 
won approval. Gui^a^ice personnel are comipitted to more responsibility 
for serving both the educational, personal, and social needs af students 
in a planned system of instructio.n. ^ ^ 

If career education is being implemented successfully in the schools- of 
Pinellas County, it, must be said that it would be less successful were it 
not for counselors, occupational-specialists, teacher^ and adjninistratolrs:, 
accepting a new and constantly changing role for ehemselves-in. order tliar " 
students may be assisted in becoming better, happier and more productive 
citizens. . ^ 

The decade of the 70 's in Pinellas County vill mandate a new. educational 
phxiosoptiy dedicated uo the concept that every higF school graduate ^hsil- - 
be assured some entry level skill, no matter h6w minor that ;§kili may seem. 
This same philosophy will also mandate that every" adult* in the commuijity- 
be provided with opportunities to develop to maximum capability through 
meaningful educational experiences, {leliable research indicates that the 
average person will be employed in at least four or five dif-ferent occupa- 
tions dufing a normal lifetime; but, in the areas of chronic unemployment, 
job turn.over is certain to be considerably higher. " it is nc longer neces- 
sary to worry about a teenager making a "lifetime" occupational choice; . 
however, educators must be concerned with offering instructional programs, 
which will help students develop skills necessary to become useful, employ- 
able and productive, if only on a part-time basis. 

Much has been said about the need for a new approach to schooling. Jhere- 
are, of course, many facets to suggested reform. Career education in 
Pinellas County has already given careful consideration to several factors. 



2, 
3, 



Obsole^te^Tuethods are being extracted and relevant 
istrategies are being developed and implemented. 

Educational technology is coming into wider use. 

The irrelevance of subject matter is^being .countered 
by extending rhe classroom into the ^community. 

It is' acknowledged that children learn in different 
ways and at different rates; therefore, alternative 
instructional programs must b^ available in career 
education. ^ - , \ 
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D* Renovations in curriculum are underway, 

6, New roles for counselors, occupational specialists 
^ ' and teachers are evolving, 

7., Administrators involved are accepting these evolving 
roles a,nd iBncour aging' -other innovation. 

In the final analysis, however, the value of each of these disparate 
effo^rts to improvie education will depend up'on the quality o£ teaching 
that takes place in the^ classroom • What is crucial, therefore, is 
anticipation of what lies ahead and the making of ' necessary preparation, 
ProfesfionaX staff now in service seems to be the central factor in this 
preparation.. Whfle, admittedly, much remains to be done in the way of 
better pre-seryice training o^ educators, it is those already in the 
schools who must serve as the^agents of reform. Since practitioners rarely 
ada^t instantly to any innovation, the evolution" of teaching -strategies 
must go hand in hand with, other new developments in the^p^ocess of, educa- 
tion.. Thus,, the need fo.t .continual -prof essional growth i«^of primary 
importance because the fusion of voca^tional, academic and guidance concepts- 
necessary to assure proper implementation of career education presupposes 
^a_conmonality of objectives., goals., and techniques among those responsible , 
for teacffilTg-and- providing other services' to students . 

« 

PCCEP staff members have been Involved in the development of--lnnoyat:iye 
ideas and workable strategies^ since the beginning of the current career . 
education- projectV^and now funds have been approved to continue and expand 
operation of the Pinellas County Comprehensive Career Education Model K-14 
developed during FY 1972-73, Continuation of state and. .federal funding 
'^'^'^y ^^JJ^^ to insure the previous inyestment and permit further revision 
-"^ re£a!;iement of the model COST/CAB Instructional System. 

Conclusions * 

The schools in tinellas County are part of a dynamic sgciety which has 
consistently created demand for new insights into learning proc6sses new 
ways of teaching and workable strategies for relating the traditional aca- 
demic focus of thfe classroom situatifqn to the real W9rld outside the school. 

St;u'dents, parents, educatqrs business and professional people, ^nd civic 
organlzatirns are calling for more effective' and efficient resolution of 
educational and societal problems. Education is the responsible link be- 
tween social needs and social improvements; therefore, new and- better ■ 
relationships in education must be provided to help students find jsatis- ~' 
factory places in society. 
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Large numbers of Pinellas County youth fail to see any relationship 
between school experiences and identifiable steeps beyond school. This* 
view is especially^ common to the large percentage of students not planning^ 
to attend college. The relationship between education and the individual's 
life work should be readily apparent ,t6 all students. 

Career education is heeded for all students, K~14, adult and continuing. 
Adults are faced with many difficult- problems^ in adjusting to and prepar- 
ing for the dual roles of family members and wo rkers. Many must redi rect. 

careers a number of tiiqes durin^^dult life. Assistance in career >l^anning 
and personal ^development should be a continuing service provided by the 
schools. Consideration must also be given to the more severe problems of 
disadvantaged and handicapped students — those representing the results^ of ' 
failures iti education and other social systems. ^ 

If career education is .to meet the challenge of change, it must assume 
major responsibility for creating self -awareness , career awareness, and 
career consciousness in all students at .all levels to help deVelop neces- 
sary competencies, attitudes, and values that will enable the visualization 
of a career life and the- accompanying- life-style./^ ^ 

Career education must be designed to meet the diversity of needs which are 
resulting from an increasingly ccf^nplex student population in Pinfilla^ .County 
Schools.^ The goals must range "from providing college preparatory courses 
to the offering of a wide range of technically orienjied occupational courses 
designed to meet manpower and other economic needs pertinent^ to the area. 

The curriculum for career education 'must be constantly reviewed, evaluated 
and revised. The complex 'and rapid changes in today |s world demands new 
answers and new approaches to curriculum design* If "education is to keep 
pace*, ttaditidnally slow speeds of Curriculum change and other educational 
strategies must be accelerated. Typical methods of instruction which divide 
the world of knowledge into artifically created segments . fail to provide \ ' 
students with an understanding of the world in which various segments 'of 
this same knowledge ^ must be related in a logical, meaningful fashion. 

Huma^i relations skills have long been recognized as crucial to occupational 
success. The ability .to' get along with others has been proven to l^e of 
vast importance in the realm of industry ... Personnel 'managers in the 
Pinellas-Tampa Bay Mettopolitan Area are asking educators for emotionally 
stable people who can adjust easily, get along with fellow workers and , 
possess a pool of transferable skills. Educators must find a way to 
direct curriculum and organize educational resources to meet these needs^. 

In the quest for relevancy in education, nothing is more important than 
providing fevery youth and adult in Pinellas County with the capabilities 
necessary to make intelligent career decisions and the opportunity to 
^prepare for entry and progress in such careers. As part of a dynamic 
social order,, the Piftellas County School system must provide people with 
the ability to project, themselves into future career roles, analyze those 
roles, and related projected roles to a meaningful, happy and productive 
life. Such are the ^pjiirposes of career education. ' " ^ 
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GOALS AND OBJECTIVES , 




Project goals j^ere designed' to provide: --^ 

1. d "broad occupational oriiantation at elementary 
and secondary school levels cO increase student • 
awareness of the range of 61r tions open to them 
in the world of work. 

work experiences, cooperative education and 
similar on-the-^ob training programs, in addi- 
tion to those currently available, making, pos- 
sible a wide variety of offerings in many 
occupational areas. 

3. specific training In Job entiy sTcills for students 
just prior to 'the time they J.e'ave school^ (some, of 
these progjrams may bt. intensive .and of sHort 
d,uration) . r * 

4'. intensive occupational guidanca and counseling 
(K-14) .and initial placement of all stud^ents at 
the completion of their schooling.^ (Placement 
may b^.in a job, in- post-seconcjary occupational 
^jprpg'r^ms, or in *a ^our year college program^*) 

. ' 5. continuing follow-up of all dropouts and graduates 
* to provide information for, program revision/ * 

6. an insfervice orientation. ^p.rx)gram for teachers, 
- administtators -and supportive staff to acquaint, 
^ ' them*^ith goals, methods and techniques of the 

, career development program. ^ 

Specific bjedtives for students, ^t the elementary level were: 



/ * to provide. -posiftive attitudes about the personal 

/ • .and social ..signJjficance of ^work.^ 

2. to develQp/self-aw^reness and ability to under- 
* " It^nd t|-e -dttitCjdes, skills', .interests , and talents 

necessary tO' i^late ^self -concept t§ jobs.- 



3., to' de^elop.^and expand, occupational awareness by 

participataon in .variety of '^concrete career 
^ development activities so that students understand 
th& int^rdependency *of occupations and the need-to*. 
^elatQ to and/ cooperate'^with otHer^ in the world 
of work. * • * . 
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to imptove overall performance by participation 
in a unified, action-centered, careej: related 
(Curriculum M • 



'Specific objectives' at the junior high level were.: 

' • ^ 1, to Increase understanding by providing concrete , 
. "and. simulated 'exper^iences so ,'that the;;'student 

' ' will' exp'lore broad clusters of bcfcupations^, . . 

evaluate interests*,' al)iiities, values, and needs 
^ * as they.^ relate to^ occupational -roles ; . ■ ^ 



to^ provide opportunities for more detailed^ exp^orar 
tion of selected broad occupational clusters and to** 
tentativeily select a particular cluster for in--depth 
sjt^dy in grade nine.^ , ^ 



3. 



to -provide in-depth exploratory and training experi- 
ences ^ in one dccupatiohai cluster and to' develop job 
entry level skills in ,one occupational cluster* 
leaving open .the option to move between clusters. 



4. 



to improve overall performance by participation in a 
*)iiiified,'~actipnrcentered, career-related curriculum . 



Specific objectives at the senior high and post-secondary .level were : 

\' * 

1,.^ to' pr6vide in-depth explorato'riy and training 
' . experiences in. at least bne occupational cluster 

and to develop job entry level skills in at least 
one occupational area, leaving open the option to 
move- between clusters. 

' ■ ■ \. 

2. to. imprbve overall performance by participation in a 
unified, action-centered, carefer-related curriculum. 

3. to provide training experiences for intensive pre- 
paration in a selected* occupational Gluster(s), or 
In a specific «occupation(s) and to demonstrate job 
entry skills necessary fbr placement^nd ultimate 
success ^n^an occupation and/or turtmer education. 

;4. to -follow-up all school leavers for the purpose of 
. / ^ * gathering relevant data for curriculum review and' 
revision. 
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PROCEDURES . 



Prior to acceptance of the project, the superintendent's, staff reviewed 
the career education concept and studied USqE guidelines relating to 
administration and implementation. It was decided that a program of 
career education wQuld require ,more administrative coordination and plan- 
ning than .that being done for progr^^ms ndw in operation. The primary 
reasons being (1) the increased interaction required, with. the . community 
at large, (2) the need for Integration of career education curricula- 
across all subject matter areas, (3> the need for educational profes-' 
sion^l development of ^^11 staff, (4) the need for coordination of program 
development with other educational Agencies, (5) acceptance of responsi- 
bility for placement and follow-up of students exiting the system, and 
(6) the increase; iit per pupil costs for which new monies must ultimately 
be sought, . , ^ 

Aftfer administrative commitment was ascertained, the project proposal was 
presented to (1) all county level supervisors and administrators, includ- 
ing VIAE and Pupil Personnel Services,, (-2) elementary and secondary 
principals^ (3) selected key, staff members from proposed pilot schools, 
and (4) the School Board of Pinellas County. 

Responsibility for final selection of pilot schools was delegated by the 
Superintendent to the Executive Assistant Superintendent gf VTAE and 
other key personnel. Schools were recommended and selected on the basis 
of staff interest, and student need for the program. After tentative 
selections were made, an orientation workshop was held for representatives 
of the schools. All personnel attending were charged with responsibility 
for informing others and getting support, fo^r thW program in individual 
schools. Letters of support and acceptance were then solicited from the 
schools. All schools invited to participate accepted. (See list of 
schools- and letters of acceptance in Appendix G.) One senior high, how- 
ever, elected to drop out\df the program prior to "the itnplementation 
phase. 

Following final approval of the^ project (February 17, 1972), a director 
ai>d other staff were selected. ' (See Appendix H, Job Desc;ciptionB . ) It 
was determined that iii order to initiate a successful career education 
program, the Superintendent, Board of Education, Project Director and 
Staff, and other key personnel supporting the concept, would need to 
express commitment publicly. This series of events followed: 

le The School Board passed a resolution supporting / 
career education. (Appendix L ,^ 

2, Steering fcomraittees composed of representatives 
of the; school and community jwere* appointed. 
(Appendix. I.) . ;^ 

- * 
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3. , The philosophical abases and general emphasis of 

the career education endeavor were, developed, 

4, Student and_ community, needs were considered, * * 

^5, Priorities. were determined on the.tasis of both 
student and community iieeds and the constraints 
# of time and money. " ^ 

6. Long and short range goals <>ere 'developed, 

" ' 7., Product objectives and expected outcomes were ' 
established to ^assure, accountability for the 
program. ^ > . 

8. A third-party evaluator was selected.^ 

9. An inservice staff development program was 3^ 
" ~7 pTanned and~ implemented. " ^ ' 

10. Selected processes for implementation' of 
objectives in pilot schools were identified. 

11. ^A master plat) for implementation with what was 

'considered to -be an appropriate time frame was 
designed. 

12. System-wide constraints (not related to the* pro- 
ject) were identified and means" of removing them 
recej.ved attention. ^ 

13. An' organized system for keeping the public 
infor^med about the project was developed. 

14. A comprehensive internal evaluation "scheme to 
measure expected outcomes for both process and • 
product was developed. 

The Pinellas project was implemented in 9 pilot schools: 4. elementary 
two junior high, 1 senior high, and 2 post-secondary. Combined enroll 
ment in the schocpls exceeded 8000. Approximately 400 staff members, st:: 
those schools. Project goals were especially designed to bring togeth 
already operating components of career education in the county. A con 
certed effort was made to identify and integrate effective elements of 
other ^programs and projects (both academic and vocational) to buila 
composite, articulated program of career education. 



OPERATIONAL GOALS . 



In-Service 

_ -* 1 ' 

t 1. Provide in-service preparation for teachers, parents, comm- 
unity representatives, counselors, and occupational special- 
ists^ administrators, and other support staff, to acquaint . 
^ .^em Wit;h goals, objectives, methods, and evaluation crit- 
* erlLa^of the Career Education Project. * . - 



2. Design an on-goihg renewal program for upgrading skills and 
updating knowledge of Cateer Education staff members.^ 

\ 

3. Develop summer workshop programs. 

1 * • ' ' ^ 

4. Identify and appoint in-service staff members to^royide 
staff dbvelopment experiences related to Career Education 
and the ^"COST" (Counselor - Occupational Specialist - Tea- ' 
cher) Iristructional System. (COST teams from Career Educa- 
tion Pilot Schools will be expected to play an important 
role.) 

5» Develop key workshop components in Career Education, 



6. 



7. Develop and\ secure slide-tape and other ciedia presentations 
for workshops and renewal programs. 



Guidance , 



Solicit support from and work with neighboring colleges, 
universities, and curriculum laboratories in developing and 
teaching Career Education courses. 



8. 



(i ro^le of counselor and occupational specialist as 
.the, COST Instructional Team, with ^shared account- 



Develop th 
members of 
ability for' stiident performance. 



Develop the 
structional 
the coun 



10, 



role of the teacher as a member of the COST In- 
System, working to coordinate the resources of 
and ithe occupational, specialist. 



elor 



Identify and solicit resource people who will work with stu- 
dents on eijther 4 short-term or long-term basis; and develop 



the role of 



the parent as an aide, as well as the roles of 
other commujiity resource personnel to work with the COST 
teapis . 
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llv Develop interdisciplinary roles for ail staff at air levels, 
K-14. • ' ^ • ^ 

12. Deve^lop jo8 specifications, evolving, rplds, and specific 
tasks for a new position po be jailed •'COST Team Assistant." 
This will permit more constructive and efficient use Of 

' total team efforts. ^ . 

^ * * " 

13. Further develop the evolving role of the media specialist in. 
the Career'Education movement and as a part of the support 
system for the COST Instructional System. 

14. Further "develop the evolving role of the 'principal as a 
COST Team Administrator. 

15. Develop the role of county-level subject area supervisors 
when working with the Career Education pilot schools. 

16., Develop a plan^ to implement Career Education concepts and 
the COST Instru9'tional System in non-pilot schools. 

Community Information and Involvement 

17. Identify and appoint appropriate personnel for committee 
work on'^staffing; curriculum; COST team instruction; in- 
service; scheduling and efficiency management; placement 
and support systems; legal issues; policy making; and reg- 
ulations . 

18. Establish records of all visitdtions to Career Education 
pilot schools by persons other than school district per- 
sonnel — e.g., parents, business and industry representa- 

" tives — .in order to determine the extent of community in- 
volvement. 

19. Maintain records of all presentations, in order to develop 
a system for providing information to all school and comm- 
unity groups. 

20. Set up a speaker's bureau, composed of members of the ciomm- 
unity who are committed to the Career Education Project. 
These persons can be called upon to give the most credible 
kind of information about the project, as disinterested 
third parties. 

21. Arrange special activities for students; e.g.. Youth Flair, 
Career Fairs, Campus Seminars, Open House, ^Parent Nights, 
Back-to-School programs. Special Assemblies, etc. 
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22. Select and appoint students to work with advisory groups; 
the student muot be recognized as an equal in the .develop- 
ment of Career Education activities. 

23. Involve students in^ the collection of follow-up data. 

'' ' " • 

24. Develop a comprehensive plan for public information to keep 
the public informed concerning the Career Education move- ^ 
mGnt, and to solicit support for Its concepts. 

/' 

25. Develop a program for legislative review and eventual nation- 
al dissemination, to share concepts unique to Career Educa- 
tion in Einelias County. 

* 

Legal, Policy and Regulations 

26. Determine what Career Education monies ,are available and 
« what procedures are best for- obtaining these funds. 

27. Meet with national and state legislators, and 'with advisory 
groups, to discuss recommendations for needed changes in 
•laws, policies,, and regulations whicfi affect Career 
Education. ^ ' ^ 



Support Systems and Placement 

28. Provide a better information base for the COST team by de- 
veloping placement and support systems (records for student 
information). 

29. Develop a plan foir the utiliz.ation of a computerized Career 
Education Guidance Component with related in-sei;vice, iji 
order to better implement the data system mentioned in (28) 
aboVls* Hire the Support Systems" Coordinator to develop the 
computer-assisted guidance data base". ^ 

30. Develop ^ a position of Support Systems Coordinator (i.e., 
specifications for the job title),., to become a part of the 
Career Education Staff 

31. Insure the. eventual placement of all students in an envir- 
onment compatible yith their skills, interests, and attitudes 

a. to fulfill: the school's responsibility to all j 
students leaving the school systeoi, either by 
graduation or early exit; 
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b/ to serve as a bridge between school 'and the 
occupational world; 

Q. to provide necessary data for program evaluation. 

32. Provide follow-up information on all existing students, and 
to use this information for program revision. 

33. Facilitate easy exit and re-entry into the system, as deemed 
necessary by^the student. Serve as a. bridge between school 
and the world of business and industry. 

34. The Placement Supervisor will assist counselors and other 
staff to increase their understanding' of program objectives 
•and current job descriptions and availability. 



Curriculum 

35. Screen, categorize, and develop Career Education teaching 
materials and resources to fuse, complement,*' and articulate 

' with present curricula for students K-14. 

36. Develop performance objectives for teaching units to cover 
the eight elements of Career Education; e.g., the perfor- 
mance objectives found in^the U.. S. Office of Education ma- 
trix ^nd the Florida Department of Education Elementary ^nd 
Secondary Academic and Vocational Standards. 

37. Secure or develop teaching units for .occupational areas with- 
in each of the clusters according to the Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles "and/or other organizational pattern. 

38. Consider the Career Activity Book format when developing or 
modifying units; review and revise the CAB format according- 
ly. (The purpose of the CAB fprmat- is to insure the fusion 
of the Career Education elements and the academic standard 
or inte^rdisciplinary relevance within each occupational 
cluster. . ' . 

39. Identify beginning competencies and employability skills 
being delivered by the teaching units, according to: 

^ a. the demand for the skill on some available job; 

b. the demand for the skill in local work-experience 
programs. 

40. Develop teaching units which incorporate teaching responsi- 
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bilities to be shared by^counselors, occupational special- 
ists,, teachers, and other support dtaff as part of the COST 
(Qounselor - Occupational Specialist - Teacher) Instruction- 
al System — a team effort to promote teacher effectiveness, 
and to foster the concept of shared accountability. 

•» • 

Costs 

41. Consider the expanded school day, week, and year, including 
double sessions -and grade-level restructuring, to facili- 
tate the implementation of Career Education concepts and 
the COST Instructional System.^ 

42. Consi'der modular and block-time scheduling. 

43. Develop a space-utilization model regarding special facili- 
ties, classroom capacity, staff assignments, and student 
density. 

44. Examine transportation logistics. 

45. Write monthly and quarterly, reports to include new staff- 
ing patterns and summaries of all related committee activity 
workshops. - , , 

t 

46. Develop a cost-effectiveness model based on cost-feasibility 
studies developed both statewide and nationally; e.g.. State 
Department of Education and U.. S. Office of Education models 

Scheduling^^and Efficiency Management 

47. Develop a program for assimilating, a Career Education stu- 
dent into a non-Career Education school. 

^48* Develop a plan for making the Ca.reer Education program a 
district-wide innovjation, to include an organizational 
struct;ure which will specify, the function of Career Educa- 
tion in a direct staff or line relationship to the Execu- 
tive Assistant Superintendent , of Instruction, as is now 
done with elementniy and secondary education. 

49. Develop a broader rationale for the selection of performance 
objectives within the present course-selection rational^. 
Consider a broader rationale, for selection of time (e.gT, 
in modular scheduling students may change direction of, work 
efforts at time intervals which suit him, whereas in com- 
puterized flexible scheduling. they must change at regulated 
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intervals). This is a necessary step toward giving credit 
* for performance objectives, completed, to be added to (or 
eventually substituted for) Carnegie Unit Credit* 

50. Develop indusj:ry resources; through staff visits to indus- 
try, and include facilities outside the school district when 
considering utilization studies. (Business and industry de- 

^ velop their own presentations for schools.) 

" ♦ 

51. Consider industry and community .facilities when scheduling 
students, in order to provide better utilization of space. 

52. Provide cost data as a basis for cost-effective comparisons. 

Longitudinal Effects of the Cost-Instructional System 

53. Increas'e the self -awareness of K-14 st;udents, and specifi- 
cally, use the cpncepts of work, job, and career to enhance'* 
the self-awareness o£ students . 

\ 

5A. Increase the positive attitudes of K-14 students toward* 

school and the personal, social, and economic significance 
of work. / 

55. Increase the career awareness of K-14 students by providing 
information concerning careers, employment opportunities, 
and avocational options. ^ 

56. Increase the decision-making capabilities .of students K-14; 
i.e.. Increase the student's understanding of self in terms 
of knowledge of career. options, career choices, and result- 
ing life styles. 

57. Provide 7-9th grade students with opportunities for detailed 
exploration of occupational clusters, with the resulting 
development of beginning competencies. 

58. Provide 9-I4th grade students with in-depth preparation in 
at least one occupational cluster, together with appropriate 
employability skills , leaving open the (Option to move be- 
tween clusters, and the option of: 

a. intensive job preparation; 

b. post-secondary preparation; 

c. adult and continuing education 

d. baccalaureate preparation^ 
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59. Increase the educational awaireness of students K-14. 

60. Increase !;he^ economic awareness of students X~14, 

61. Provide intensive guidance ar^d counseling services which 
will assist students in developing decision-making skills , 
specificklly relating those skills to the selection of 
occupational specialties. 

62. Examine various instructional modes and strategies for 
Career Education relevance; e.g., role playing, group dyna- 
mics, field trips, independent arid group decision-making, 
open concept, modular and flexible scheduling, indlvidual- 
'ized instruction, and other related classroom management 
philosophies. Develop a more personalized educational pro- 
gram, by unifying the entire school curriculum around a 
career development theme. 
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EXPECTED OUTCOMES OF THE COMPREHENSIVE CAREER EDUCATION PROJECT 

• 

As compared to students, teachers, administrators, counselors, and other 
supporting staff in the contrdl schools, signif^.cant differences are 
expected in the Pilot Schools) in the following/ areas: 

I 

/ In-Service ( . " - 

1. More positive attitudes toward Career Education concepts and 
the district project by parents, given the parent attitude 
questionnaire • • " 

f ' ■ 

2. Mor^ positive attitudes toward Career Education concepts and 
the district project by staff and administrators, given the 

.staff apd administrator attitude questionnaire. , 

3^. More variety in learning activities, given the recording of 
learning activities and resources on a process diary of tea- 
chers, counselors, occupational specialists, and students; 
more demonstrable marketable prodycts and services by students. 

4. More staff members released to take part in full-time renewal 
workshbp activities. 

5. More parents, industry representatives, and students taking 
^ 'part in either renewal or summer workshop programs. 

6. More staff members taking part in summer workshop progr,ams. ' 

. 7. More workshop components .for improving the basic skillsV im- 
proving the ability of staff to operate in /'open*' facilities, 
and for developing industry resources for learning activities. 

8. ,More relationships^with institutions of higher education for 
the purpose of developing in-service training for teachers- ' . 
and for developing courses, in Career Education. ' . 



Guidance 

9. Mor^ commitment by counselors t6 change their traditi^onal role* 
to more of a group guidance orientation, and toward becoming 
facilitators of change by hielping' teachers improve their guid- 
ance skills with stude,nts, given a recording of counselor » 
attitudes. ^ 

- * * . 

10. More commitment by teachers to change as a result of their 
working with counselors and occupational specialists and 
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coordinating thfeir efforts as resour'de personnel, given a re- 
/cording 'Of teacher attitudes* 

• / ' 

ll^More positive attitudes by administrators (principals and dis- 
trict supervisors) toward the n^ role of the counselor and 
the occupational specialist, given a recording of administra- 
tor attitudes. * ' , ' ' * 

12. More parents involved as role models representing career 
clusters--, 

♦ 

13. More visitations by industry representatives who are working 
with teachers and students. 



Community Information' and Involvement ^ 

' 

14. More committee meetings in the areas of curriculum and diff- . 
erentiated staffing, to include the COST (Counselor - Occupa- 
tional Specialist - Teacher) Instructional Team concept; cost 
effectiveness; scheduling and efficiency management; guidance 
and longitudinal evaluation of students; .placement. and support 
systems; and legal, policy, and regulation matters. ^ 

y 

<• 

Support Systems and Placement • 

15. More coordinated support systems information for student deci- 
sion making-, to^include: * 

^ a. Individual student interests apd occupational preferences; 
attitudes toward w.ork, occupational choice, avtA employa- 
bility; aptitudes (GATB 9,^ 12) ; 'temperament (Chronicle 
View). : ' " ' • 

b. Employment availability records, including local, state, 
regional, and natioiial trends. • 

c. Demographic information, to include: referrals, grades, 

anecdotal records of course work and completed performance 

objectives, and work experience records (Central Computer 

» FileO . ' , ' 

/ ' . . . 

/ , , ^. * 

16. More exploration of clusters in grades 7^14, and more in- 
depth preparation and intensive job preparation in grades 
^-14 (classload printouts Joy school and subject, grouped by 
/clusters). , ' ' , 

17. More students placed ijn jobs as a riesult of their o^ career 
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choic'es, as well "as in baccalaureate ptograms, trade schools, 
and other satisfying societal offerings (e.g.., military, 
travel, marriage), * ' > ^ . ' 

18. 'More returns of student follow-up forms; improved .^recor^ds oh > 
repeaters, dropouts, and re-entries (from , computer printouts). 

o 

19. More student productivity on the job', given employer feedback. 
Curriculum 

20. More teaching, unit& secured or developed and classified. accord- 
ing tb: • • ^ , o ^' 

a. Occupational cluster; . i 

b. Grade level range; ' - - 

" . .■ C ^ • 

c. Codes for each of the eight Career Education elements' em- ' 

bodidd within the unit; 

J" / - 

d. Whether or not ^he unit includes'' Interrelated guidance 
activities; ^ 

/ » . * ' 0 

e. Whether or not? the unit includes related guidance activi- 
tiefe; . • - « ^ 

^ f. JJhether or not the unit includes beginning' competency sTcllls 
or leinployability skills demanded in local jobs, or current 
wo::k experience programs; 

g. Validation of unit for content anrf operational objectives; 

h. Upward arid downward articulation; * ' 

i% Categorization of pesjources unrelated to. ariy particular 
unit. ♦ - - . 



Costs ^ 

21. More benefit indicators (e.g., those listed in item 14, on 
the previous page) which can be viewed as cost-effective, 
^ given cost data, to include consideration of.:' 

\ , ' * ' 

a. The expanded school day, week, and year, including double 
sessions and grade-level restructuring; 
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b* Modular scheduling and block-time , scheduling: 

c. Siyace utilization, with regard for special facilities, 
cilassroom capacity, staff assignments, and .student density; 

d. Transportation logistics; 

e. 'New staffing- patterns; . ' ^ . 

f. Broader rationale for'the selection of performance objec- ♦ 
tives by students, with consideration of credit for the 
completion of work on, performance objectives in addition - 
to Carnegie Unit credit. ^ ' \ • 



X 
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g. Indu&ti7 resources and facilities made available when sched- 
uling St ^dents . ' „ • ^ 

Longitudinal '-Summat-Ive (Product) Evaluation of Students 

22. More educational' awareness by students in Grades given v 

the Pinellas- County Survey of EdOcational Awareness^ 

,23. More feconbmic^awareness by s*tudents in grades K-14, given the 
Pinellas Covnty Survey of Economic Awareness. 

24. M9re career awareness by students in grades K-14, given the 
Pinellas County Survey of Career Awareness. 

25. More occOpi-nional self-concept commitments by students in 
grades 4-14., giveh the Pinellas County Survey or-.-Occupatiorial 
Self -Concept. v . 

26. More practice in career planning afid more career planning' com- 
mitments in grades 7-14, given the Pinellas County Career 
Planning Survey. ' ^ • ^ ^ ' , " . 

27. More positive attitudes toward work and ^occupational choice ^ 
In, grades 7-14, given the Piilellas County Survey of Attitudes 
toward Worlc and Occupational Choice. 

• f - 

28. .More employabillty skills in self-concept dimensions in grades 
; \ 9-14, given the Pinellas County Survey of Employabillty Skills. 

29. More Ifiployment entry skills, and interests in grades 9-14., 
given the Pinel]^s County Survey of Employment Entry Skills 
and Interests. . -v. ^ 



CCTIPONENT REPORTS ^ ' - . 

•During the first year of operation the program was organized around nine 
basic comppnents: (1) elementary K-6, (2) junior high. (7-9), (3), seyiior 
high and post-secondary (10-14), (4) guidance and counseling, (5) inser- 
vice stdff development, (6) placement and follow-up, (7) ipublic relations 
and public information, (8) articulation, ^ and (9) evaluation. Components 
receiving major emphasis during school year 1972-73 inclilded: (1) ele- 
mentary, (2) guidance and counseling, (3) inservice staf^ development, 
and' (4) evaluation. All other comiponents will receive increasing emphasis 
during the second phase pf operation (1973-74)* ' 



^ ' Elementary 



The elementary component (K-6) received major emphasis during this first 
year of operation. In the early months of the project the Director 
searched the literature and examined demonstration elementary school 
career education approaches in Florida, Georgia, New Jersey, Texas and 
Illinois. The purpose of this search was to identify promising method^ 
techniques, arid resources for increasing both self-awareness and career 
awareness ip students K-6. Several valuable approaches wjere observed 
and many were later integrated into the Pinellas County qareer Education 
program. Special attention \*as given tc three Florida based projects: 

1. FAIS ~ Fusion'' of Applied and. Intellectual Skijlls, , ^ 
. University of Florida, Gainesville, D;Lrector, Mrs. 
Midge Smith. ^ ' 



2. Orange County Comprehensive Career Education Project^, 
Orlando, Florida, Director, Mr. Robert Megpw. | 

3. LOOM — Learner Otier5±ed Occupational "Mater ialls 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Dlrecto^ 
Mr. John Geil. 



;In the early months of the Pinellas Project, these project Directors 
provided invaluable 'services ,tQ the PCCEP staff. Processes and products 
deve'^oped in the oth^r projects became the early operatinjg components of 
, "the . -.nellas Project. LOOM materials were' used in two of the four ele- 
-^mentary schoq^Ls and Fiy:S was combined with LOOM in one school, and one 
sphool used FAIS only. 



A Career Education Ta^k Force, made up of master teachers, counselors, 
and pilot school administrators, was appointed to work, with teachers in ^ 
lexploring potential ways to revise existing curricula in order to refocuS. 
V around the career development thpme. The Task Force worked on .a part-titne 
' basis in the Spring of 197? to develop, review^ and field-test a variety' 
of techniques and materials. Those judged best were selected for , further 
consideration by xarger groups in summer workshops. The Task Force assis- 
ted in* workshops held during June and July,. 1972, where pilot school ' 



/ 
/ 
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personnel were intrbduced to career education concepts, theories, and 
strategies. Units of instruction, were developed to fuse academic, voca- 
tional and guidance concHSpts, and many existing units were revised and 
adapted, Connercial resources wer6' examined in depth and some were " 
ultimately purchased for use in pilot schools • Carecy related materials 
were duplicated, purchased and disseminated to pilot schools in early 
October, 1972, ' ' * - ' 

^ ^ ' 

Additional s^taff members were appointed to handle responsibility for 
career education activities iiv all pilot elementary schools. Counselors 
were aldded to those schools not already having those services, dnd an 
occupational specialist unit was added to all four elementary schools in 
the project. In response to requests from principals of the pilot schools, 
two vocational teacher consultants were assigned to work with the elemen- 
tary schools. The counselor, occupational specialist, and vocational 
teacher consultant, working cooperatively with classroom teachers, jiecame 
the prime movers of career ^education in PCCEP schools. 

Avenues to implementation were many and varied. Each school was encouraged 

to facilitate development of a career education program evolving around 

staff strengths and interests. However, broad goals were developed for 

all schools relating to (1)" self-awareness and evolving concepts of self-, 

understanding, (2) attitudes and appreciations, (3) career awareness, 

(4) employability skills, (5) decision-making, ,(6) economic awareness, 

(7) educational awareness, and (8) skill awareness and beginning competence. 

Students (K-'fe) were ,helped to develop decision-making skills — thus enab- 
ling a systematic application of information to r^ional prpcesses with 
regard to the eight elements (listed above) identified in the National 
'Comprehensive Career Education Model (CCEM) developed ^at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and the 15 occupational clusters developed by USOE, These 
elements and clusters (See Appendix K for complete listing) were used to 
weave comprehensive career education" into a sound basic program in the 
four elementary schools concerned. 

Pilot elementary schools involved , during the first phase of operation 
were: ^ 

Campbell Park Elementary, St. Petersburg, Mr. Leonard Summers, 
Principal 

Eisenhower Elementary, Clearwater, Mr. Robert Burke, Principal 

Lakeview Elementary, St. Petersburg, Mr. Louis McCoy, Principal 

Palmetto Elementary, Clearwater, Mr." Frank Martin, Principal 

Principals in pilot scliools are to be coimnended for the dynamic personal 
leadership given in support of the PCCEP. ' 
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CAREER EDUCATION GOAL STATEMENTS 
(K-6) ' (• 



Kindergarten 



1. Understand the^rights and responsibilities of , the individual at 
home and ii\ school. ' 

2. Understand the importance of each person in the function of the 
home. ' ^ * 

/ 

3. Know the jobs of home members , .school personnel and important 
community workers. 

4. Understand the need to share and cooperate to complete tasks. 
5,. Understand cause and effect in making decisions. 

♦ " en 

6. Identify within the home unitTXWhat is available, needed', wanted 



or luxury? 



: ^JWha 



7. Become aware of -roles in the home and similar roles in the 
school and^*comn^nity. 

8. Identify and relate tools to the different careers. 



Grade One 



1. Know the importance of "self" as an individual and as a worthy 
member of groups . ^ 

2. L^arn to appreciate all individuals in the school setting. ^ 

3-. Relate home and school jobs to- community functions. 

4. Acquire t' ability to work with others, develop and follow rules 
, accept 'dirtccion, and take responsibility. 



5. Become 

6 . Become 



aware of the consequences of personal decision-making, 
ware of 'the exchange of goods and services. 



7. Understand similarities anid differences between home roles, 
school roles, and community roles. ■ 

\ ' ' ^ 

8. Understand that school is a job t]>^ requires mastery of basic 
skills for success. 
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Grade Two 

1. Become aware of the capabilities and limitations of individuals. 

2. Understand the impottance of getting along with other people. 

3. Gain a knowledge of jobs necessary to maintain home, school and 

community, and the interdependency of these jobs. 

'/ 

4. Identify interaction styles that contribute to individual aijd 
group goals.- 

3. Analyze alternatives to problems and be able to express. them 
verbally or in' written form. 

6. Understand the money exchange system vs. the barter system, 

7. Relate basic skill development to life roles in the home, school 
and community. 

8. Understand the use, of various communication skills and their 
effect on life-style and future career choice. 

Grade Three 

1. Recognize attitudes toward learning tools and their value in 
achieving individual goals. . 

2. Understand the various contributions of community work roles. 
^ 3. " Compare local jobs to jobs in other areas of the nation. ^ 

4. Understand how to resolve personal conflict between individual 
and group. goals. 

5. Identify components of the decision-making process. 

6. Understand how the monetary system works. 

7. Understand the similarities and differences between life roles 
and learned skills . 

8. Understand the use of additional tools and possible effect on 
life-style and future career choice. 

/ 
/ 
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1. 

" Grade Four ' ; . 

1. . Relate the mastery of basic educational skills to personal 

•success. " - • 

2. Become awape of the wage earner's job and how it affects the 
homeaiKf^amily unit. 

Group jobs in clusters according to similarity of job perfor- 
mance. . 

4. Identify styles of interaction that contribute to individual 
and group goals. 

5. Realize the need for goals in life-style decisions* 

6. Understand the process of production and distribution of 
goods and services. " , - 

7. Understand the similarities and differences between life roles 
and learned skills.. 

8. Understand tHe use of various communication tools and their 
effect on life-style and future career roles. 

Grade Five 

1. Become aware of the individual's rights and responsibilities 
as a worker. " 

2. Analyze work roles and identify advantages and disadvantages. 

3. Understand the possible impact of career clusters on life-styles 

4. Understand how to relate the school environment to society at 
large and the need for structure and- order. 

5. Apply the decision-making process to school related problems. 

6. Become aware of the law of supply and demand. 

7. Understand the relationships between the role' of the individual, 
his environment and the roles of selected adults. 

'5. Participate in and understand the processes df mass production 
and master several measurement tools. ^ 
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Grade Six 



!• Select career clusters and relate them to individual strengths 
and weaknesses* 

2* .Understand the relationship between occupations and possible 
growth and development. 

• « 

3. Recognize abilities and skills required for various career 

clusters* 

4. Identify the individual's role in society and its effect on 
increased personal satisfaction and improved group achievement 
and morale* 

5* Apply the decision-making process to home and socially related 
problems* - ^ 

6* Understand that specialization creates an interdependent society* 

7* Understand the relationships between people and ultimate effect 
on the accomplishment of tasks* 

8* Understand tools and processes used in research, and that simple 
machines are combined to produce complex machinery* 



These grade-level goals were taken from The National Standard Career 
Education Model — Kindergarten through Adult — Goal Statements* The 
statements were adatpted and prioritized by the PCEEP staff for use during 
1972-73* The goals will be revised in accordance with findings reported 
in the Parent-Staff Attitude section of this report for 1973-74* 
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Junior High Schobl 

The junior high school component focused on the cluster approach to 
career orientation and exploration* S^lf -awareness activities similar 
to those introduced at the elepentary level were, adapted and used at the 
'junior high level with considerable success* Expansion of in-depth ex- 
ploration" at this level will ultimately provide students with a better 
background for making realistic and relevant career related choices in 
high school and also provide early school leavers with some basic employ- 
ability and job skills. 

Both junior high schools selected to participate in the project had ex- 
tensive pre-vocational programs.. Project' activities, were designed to 
utilize these strengths and to sequence selected learning experiences 'to 
provide a basis for making judgments about the adequacy of stated objec- 
tives, effectiveness of experiences, and efficiency of the delivery system 
for meeting student needs as they relate to career development. Findings 
will be i^sed to revise approaches to career education implementation at 
this level during 1973-74 when grades 7-9 will receive major emphasis. 

Teachers from both participating junior high schools attended summer 
workshops to study career education concepts and related theories. They 
also prepared units of instruction which were later implemented in the 
classroom by individual iEeachers, but for the most part, career education 
concepts and related activities were fused with previously developed 
curricula to provide relevancy and to motivate students. 

The junior high schools already had the services of counselors on existing 
staff, but an occupational specialist unit was added to each* school, and 
thit; individual was specifically responsible for career related activities. 

One comprehensive junior high school provided many field trips and expo- 
^ure to hands-on activities for an elementary pilot school located nearby. 
This happy geographic circumstance proved beneficial to students of both 
schools. ^ ' ^ , 

Broad goals were developed relating to (1) self -awareness , (2) apprecia- 
tions and attitudes, (3) career awareness, (4) employability skills , 
(5) dpcision-making, (6) economic awareness, (7) educaitional awareness, 
and (8) skill awareness and beginning competence. 

Students (7-9) were helped to develop decision-making skills — thus enab- 
ling a systematic application of information to rational processes with ^ 
regard to the eight elements (listed above) and identified in the National 
Comprehensive Career Education Model (CCEM) developed by Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and the 15 occupational clusters developed by USOE. These ele- 
ments and clusters (See Appendix for complete listing) were used to weave 
comprehensive career education into a sound basic program in the two 
junior hl"gh"Schools in the project. 
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Pilot junior high schools involved during the first phase of operations 
were: ' 

Clearwater Comprehensive Junior High School, Clearwater, • 
Dr. Robert Safransky, Principal 

Sixteenth Street Junior High School, St. Petersburg, 
Mr. John Hopkins, Principal. 



CAREER EDUCATION GOAL- STATEMENTS 
(7-9) 



Grade Seven 



1: Choose career clusters as related to interests and 
abilities . ^ \ 

2. Appreciate all forms of endeavor and work. 

3. Understand the relationship between attitudes, values 
and career clusters. 

4. Understand social and personal relationships and their 
effect on employment. 

5'; Weigh long and short range effects of different alter- 
natives to specific problems. <i 

6. Develop the concept of management of finances (earning, 
spending^, borrowing, and "savings) . 

7. Identify and understand values as they relate to life- 
styles. 

8. Master the use of tools and processes used, in research 
in the physical sciences, and understand use of tools 
in selected career choices and clusters. 
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Grade Eight 

!• Develop self -perception of abilities and Interests as related 
. ' to actual career requirements . 

2. Understand the impact of work in one's life and the resulting 
need to make a meaningful career choice. 

3. Understand the relationship between Interes.ts, abilities, and 
career clusters. 

;4. Relate personal and social interaction skills" Co careet clusters. 

♦ 

5. Apply decision-making processes to study of careers. 

6. Understand economic potential as related to career clusters, 
i.e., relate cost of entering a field to future expected 
income . 

7. Identify ^present life-style and conditions determini/g- that 
style. 

8. Use basic tools found in career clusters. ^ 
Grade Nine ' 

. r ^ ' '* 

1. Build reality awareness perception (where I am as compared to 
where I want to be) . 

2. Relate attitudes arid awareness to specific or related job 
clusters. 

3. Based on understanding of interests, values, arid abilities, 
survey career clusters and study specific courses in career 
clusters. 

4. Understand the skills necessary^ to acquire, maintain, and 
progr^3s in Jthe world of work. 

5. Analyze and refine previous career decisions based on counsel- 
ing, work experience, and all other available. ihformation. 

6. Understand the tools of business: Read and interpret tables, 
gr-aphs, and charts used by consumers. 

s 

7. Determine a tentative personal schedule to acquire necessary 
and desired skills of a special nature. 

8. Match necessary^ skills and processes with selected- career 
clusters-. 
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Secondary and Post-Secondary 

The secondary and post-secondary institutions selected to participat^ in, 
the projects continued highly realistic, career related programs previ- 
ously developed to prepare youth and adults for successful entry and 
advancement in occupations for which they were trained or for successful 
pursuit of higher education. Cooperative wor\ experience programs in the , 
regular vocational areas were emphasized and became more meaningful as 
greater emphasis was placed' upon methodology , and techniques suggested 
through joint school and industry working relationships. 

The comprehensive senior high school in the model showed consid^erable 
develppment toward the concepts ^embodied^ in career education and several 
academic teachers demonstrated understanding of the fusion process by 
revising existing curriculum and revamping course outlines and resource . 
guides. The English department developed a new course specifically to 
meet the needs of students leaving formal schooling and entering the 
world 'of work* after completing the 12th grade. The course will deal with 
basic communication and media and all content will be relevant to students 
seeking jofes and will assist the student in job performance. The course 
will be introduced in the 1973-74 school year. 

Teachers studied career education concepts and related theories in a 

summer workshop. They also produced several- units of instruction which ^ 

were implemented in classrooms during the year. Guidance activities 

were stressed and a career information center was established. One high 

school added an occupational specialist to an already strong guidance 

staff, and thi^ individual assumed major responsibility for career related 

activities in the school, — 
« 

The two post-secondary schools involved in the project are to be commen- 
ded for the quality of career related educational courses offered to 
students in both day and evening programs. Course content is directly 
related to the development of salable labor market skills. 

Guidance and counseling services have been further emphasized and rein- 
forced through the purchase of self-concept and career related information 
for use by counselors and students; and extensive plans to improve place- 
ment and follow-up services have been developed and viH be implemented 
in 1973-74, ' ' o 

Both post-secondary schools have served as resource and field trip centers 
for elementary and junior high school group?;, Pinellas Vocational Tech- 
nical Institute also sponsored a highly successful workshop for, academic 
teachers, counselors and administrators during the summer of 1972, 

Broad goals were developed relating to (1) se If -awareness , (2) apprecia- 
tions and attitudes, (3) career awareness, (4) employability skills, 
(5) decision-making, (6) economic awareness, (7) educational awareness, 
and (8) skill awareness and beginning competeVice, 
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Students (10-14) were helped to .develop decision-making skills— thus enabrr 
ling a systematic application of information to rational processes with 
regard to the eight elements (listed above) and identified in the National 
Comprehensive Career Education Model (CCEM) developed by Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and the 15 occupational clusters developed by"USOE. These* e'lements 
and clusters (See Appendix for complete listing) were used to weave com- 
prehensive career education into a sound basic program in the schools 
Ijivolved • \ 

\ \ ' ' ^ 

Pilbt secondary and post-secoudary schools involved during the first phase 
of operations- ^were: * 

sDunedin Comprehensive Senior High School, Dunedin, . 
Mr J, Francis Freeman, Principal 

Cit^^ Center for Learning, St. Petersburg, ^ 
.Robert Anderson, Director 

Pinellas) Vocational Technical Institute, Clearwater 
Mr. Rex Gaugh, Director - 
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CAREER EDUCATION GOAL STATEMENTS (10-14) 



Grade Ten ^ <>' 

1. Relate personal values and the influence of other's values 

on individual career choice (s). *^ * ' 

2* Understand the importance of all careers and their contribution 
to society* ^ . 

3. Explore the career clusters in-depth based on interests, valudii ^ 
and abilities; and gain related work experience. 

4. Develop personal and social interaction skills, related to the 
in-depth study of one or more careen clusters. 

5. Select a career cluster for in-depth analysis,. 

6. Relate legal and financial consideration to career clusters in 
generals - ; 

7. Acquire spe(;ial skills needed for predicted or desired life- 
style. 

, 8. Match individual abilities and interests with skills **and pro- 
cesses needed in career clusters. 

Grade Eleven * ' • / 

\ 

^ 1. Modify and/or accept differences between the individual's ' 
personal values and the influence of others on career choices. 

2. Make a commitment to the selection of a career based on indi- 
vidual interests, attitudes, values and education. 

^ * . •* 

3. Identify abilities' necessary in selected career choice(s). * 



4. Develop employability skills necessary for the anticipated* job , 
and plan alternatives for job placement. 

5» Make a tentative career choice.. ' , ^ - 

6. Understand the relationship of legal and financial considera-' 
tions to a specific career cluster and personal and family 
matters. 

7. Assess and implement a personal plan to obtain the necessary or 
required skills to' support a specific career choice. ' 

8. Develop skills basic to the chosen career cluster.* ^ 
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Grade Twelve 

* . • 

1^^ Develop self-confidence , in anticipated!, career choice, ' ' • 

t**- . * ** 

2. Understand the tasks required within chosen job cluster (s) and 
develop ,the specific' skills needed, - 

, 3. Reassess abilities, interests, and attitudes according to 

selected career and liferstyle, and determine other requirements. 

' • ' * * " . • • 

4« Explore^ at least" three alternatives for job placement 'through 

work experience. 

. . ^ , I, . 

5. Become aware that career decisions ar^ flexible at the expense 

of time, effort and money. » * ^ . , ' 

6. Understand the financial and legal instruments that govern and 

, ' protect th^ worker, and relate this to various roles assumed in 
the economy,. . , 

7. ' Plan to a*cquire the necessary skills remaining to Support a i 

chosen liferstyle. , 

8. Master the basic skills in chosen career cluster (s) and develop 
skills related to a specific job. • 

* ■ * 

Gi^ade Thirteen ^ / * " * 

^1. Apply self-awareness experiences to assure success in a* realistic 
oareer and life-style plan. , 

.2. Analyze career and life-style decisions as they relate to 

planned goals. * • • ^ 

^ . ' * ... 

3. Refine and redirect career knowledge of field through counsel- 
ing and guidance,, and survey courses In career clusters. 

<i. Demonstrate through planned work experiences knowledge of skills ^ 
.•needed. to become employable. i . 

5. Formulate .pl^n for in-depth study pf selected career clusters. 

6. Understand ana\ apply knowledge of economic responsibilities «c 

to' career decisions. ^ \ * 

7. Integrate educational experiences with applied experiences in 
, a chosen* career. 

8. Function at acceptable levels of competency as established by 
your chosen career. 



Grade /Fourt een ' . \ 

— . ■ ' \ . 

1, Fiyiction .within career decisions as a self-sufficient, 
happy citizen, * ' "-^ \ ^ . 

2, Integrate the career and^ life-style of the Individual 
into' society, * . \ ^ 

V 

3, Reassess career goals, and identify and understand' 
- life-styles as related to advancement in caVeer choice, 

4, Integrate all knowledge and experiences i?nto\planned 
career. 

5, , Organize and apply resources to chosen career, 

6, Be able to project economic implications of care^er 
decisions to your choseri future lif e-rstyJLe, . * ' 

7, Formulate future career , options and perform within^ the 
established requirements, , , * 

8, Master proficiency of a chosen career as established by • 
ce^rtification, . license and/or standards, . > < \ . 

These grade-level goals were taken from. The National Standard Caredr 
Education Model — Kindergarten through Adult-rGoal Statements, The 
statements were adapted and prioritized by the PCEEP staff foif use during 
19^2-73. The goals will be revised in accordance with findings Reported 
in, the Patent-Staf/f Attitude section o£ this report for 1973-7A, . 



Guidance and Counseling .1 

' ' * ' ' . ' / \ ' 

Guidance and counseling assumed a key role in the early jdevelopment of 
the Pinellas County Career Education Project. It is seen as the^^one 
element that ties all , career related experiences togethe^r into a ^rnean- 
ingful whole. The jlevelopmental concept of work, attitude formation, 
vocational experiences and career choices necessitates focus on the 
"individual's self characteristics as they relate to job ^characteristics. 
^Extfensive guidance and counseling activities conducted by classroom 
teachers ^or guidance counselors assist the student in developing s^elf- 
awkreness .and* self -understanding regarding attitudes, aptitudes, values, 
interests, needs and abdlities as they relate to potential career choice. 

The counselor, acting as catalyst, organizer and coordinator, is helping ^ 
to plan a sys.tematic and developmental program of activities working with ^ 
teachers , curfcitulum groups , and community resources for the purppse of 
promoting career development. Counselors are^ involved with teacher's in 
planning instruction designed to help pupils develop greater self -under- 
standing. Counselprs also help teachers improve guidance skills fot use 
in the classroom. Counselors work toward improving the student's decision 
making, skills by u^ing developmental group approaches more ^an remedial 

crisis approaches. » v - ' 

* t 

* 4 

The classroom teacher is no longer solely responsible for pupil progress 
— or iack of it — the concept of shared accountability commits the coun- 
selor to, more responsibility ^f or serving both the educational and the' 
personal-social needs of stu4eints in a planned system of instruction. 
Guidance, under the counselor's leadership, is rapidly becoming one of the 
most important components of the delivery system for career education in 
Pinellas County. 

In pilot 'schools the career education team ^consists of a counselor, an 
occupational specialist, -and a classroom teacher,. Membep of the COST 
team (Counselor, Occupational Specialist^ and Teacher) work and .plan 
together to pr*ovide career education activitins which fuse or blend with 
'the classroom teacjiers' basic instruction. The unified approach works 
like this: As a teacher plans or , prepares a unit of instruction, the 
counselor -and occupational^ specialist suggest strategies and methods for 
including many of the career education elements. The counselor may sug- 
gest specific activities ^dealing with self -awareness , decisi^cn-making 
skills,- employability ski]^ls, and educational awareness. The occupational 
specialist then adds suggestions'^ for includljig activities in career aware- 
ness, appreciations and atti^tudes, skill awareness and economic awareness. 
In this manned, the entire COST team becomes accountable for the instru- 
ction^and education of students — not just the teacher alone. 

'. . *^ ' ' i ■ 

COST team members in the nine pilot schools have accepted changing roles 
with considerable enthusiasm. Guidance, with the help of the classroom, 
teacher and the occupational specialist, now permeates the entire school 
environment. It is safe to say that* the goals of guidance are sufficiently 
broad to preclude accomplishment by any single worker, howeyer well quali- 
fied. TliUs, /this, ^broader roles for counselor^ must be encdliraged. , 



Inservice Education 

The Inservice education component was the first to receive attention* 
Project staff judged this to bo the most vital link In .the Intricate 
chain of career education strategy* Summer workshops (1972) provided 
a basic orientation to career education concepts and theory for 225 
teachers,, administrators, counselors, and support staff. Philosophy, 
goals, objectives, methods, techniques, an^ resources were explored and 
developed. Work^shops, (8 in total) were all designed to facilitate a 
unified approach to implcuieritatJLon .of career education in Pinellas County* 
However, flexibility "was stressed, and^ no ^attempts were made to force 
schools to conform to specific plans. ^ Each school, was encouraged to 
develop a program which supported broad goais of the project, but f irst ^ 
consideration was given to the needs of students, and to the strengths 
and weaknesses of staff members. / 



Workshop activities centered around xdentif icatipn of methods and strat- 
egies for obtaining, and disseminating information on self -concept , career 
clusters, educational opportunities, employment possibilities, community 
resources, and methods for- fusing vocational, academic, and guidance 
activities into existing curricula./ 

Participants also engaged in exper^lences planned to improve their gui- 
dance and counseling skills in the classroom. These activities included 
values clar ifica tion strategies and individual and group counseling 
methods; Other workshops provided "hands-on" activities which gave tea- 
chers the "feel" of different occupations, and also provided meaningful 
field trips to local business and industry to learn first-hand about jobs 
and job requirements,, ' 

This composite of workshops helped teachers to mudify personal values and 
attitudes regarding edupational focus and traditional emphases. Realistic 
exposure provided counselors, teachers and administrators with new and 
different perspectives regarding the traditional roles of educators • 
Participants came away ^ith a, better understanding of the importance of 
helping students to develop affectively as well as intellectually. 

Workshop njembers produced 125^ instructional units in a variety pf academic 
and* vocational areas. Approximately 50% of the units also included gui- 
dance activities appropriate j for use withv^the unit. 

Inservice activities continuid through out the year as counselors, occu- 
pational specialists, teachWs and. administrators from pilot schools met 
with the career education task foyce and project staff to (1) discuss 
problems relating, to impleme^litatibn, (2) consider new approaches to cur- 
riculum and implementation (pOST^CAB) , (3) evolve evaluation processes 
and procedures^ (A) share id^as,, (5) updaTtfe process diaries, and (6) make 
recommendations for future inservice workshops (1973-74). 
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Placement and Follow-Up 



The placement and follow-up staff worked cooperatively with guidance 
counselors, oc:upational specialists, cooperative education coordinators, 
vocational teachers, work-study coordinators, and the employment security 
agency to facilitate plans for a centralized placement and follow-up 
office to serve all Pinellas? County schools. Philosophy, goals ^ ad 
operational objectives were deveijoped, 

'Educational and community advisory committees, were appointed and plans 
made to have this component fully operational (both centralized place- 

^ment, and follow-up) by October, 1974 • In the meantime, services will be 
available to assure that students leaving career education schools will 
be placed on jobs or in other educational program's. Assistance .will 
also be ^Vailable to students desiring part-time and summer employment. 
Lack of adequate facilities has hindered full implementation of this 
component during 1972-73. / 

An Employability Skills course has been developed by the staff and the 
^Advisory Committee. This program will be implemented during the 1973-74 
school year. Courses will be taught by placement personnel and held at 
various locations in the County (both day and .evening) . 

Public Relations and Public Information 

The public relations and public information component is recognized as 
being of prime importance to the ultimate success of career education 
efforts in Pinellas County. * The educational community, as well as busi- 
ness and industry, has been extremely interested in project activities 
-and results. Many hours of staff time^have been devoted to the develop- 
ment and delivery of presentations to a multitude -of different groups. 

Early interest was expressed by the Educajtion Committee of the St. Peters- 
burg Area Chamber of Commerce. 'I'ley were the first community group to 
request information about the project. Following an initial presentation 
to the gr^'oup^, a sub-committee for. Career Education' was appointed by\^the 
Qhamber.^ Th^.s sub-committee ultimately organized a group of business and 
industry^ representatives to provide resources for car.eer education pi^ot 
schools^ (Sefe Appendix for list of resources) Similar offers have noWs^ 
been re^6eived ^rom the Largo, Clearwater, and Dunedin Chambers. Business^ 
,and industry persons have contributed many hours, and much valuable re- 
jsource/material\ to project schools. 

' / \ 

The National Alliance of Businessmen also supported early efforts by in- 
j eluding informatidn about the project in ^ brochure developed for distri- 
bution in the commU^nity. NAB also provided speakers for project schools. 

' \ 

This component will r;eceive increased emphasis during the 1973-74 school 
year, and a concentrat^ed effort will be made to involve parents of stu- 
dents in the career ediipation program in an organized fashion. 



Articulation- 



A comprehensive articulation plan was recognized as a vital component of 
the project, but a meaningful approach was most difficult to evolve. 
Teachers across a broad spectrum of subject areas and grade levels had 
to be involved, and thesp teachers needed experience in career education 
before they could address themselves to this important task. As the year 
progressed, the need for planned articulation became self-evident. Tea- 
chers at different grade levels in the same school found that they were 
involving students in the same or highly similar activities. However, 
following a few such incidents, teachers began to concern themselves with 
solutions to this complex problem. 

Articulation will receive major attention during 1973-74. The Career 
Activity Book approach is seen as one possible method for providing direc- 
tion. This new approach, now under development, is a relevancy based 
curriculum design effort to provide teachers and students with activities 
which are real-world oriented. The CAB is a collection of useful, prac- 
tical activities that are student-centered and require active involvement 
on the part of students. All activities in the books will be related to 
(1) career education elements, (2) occupational clusters, and (3) State 
Accreditation Standards for a given subject at a specific grade level. 
This suggested and still evolving approach has already received favorable 
attentioxi in Pinellas County and around the State of Florida. 

A comprehensive five-year plan to facilitate implementation and articu- 
lation of career education concepts in Pinellas County Schools has been 
submitted for consideration. With increased emphasis on this component 
during the upcoming year, an approach to articulation is expected to 
evolve from, and deal specifically with, the (1) eight elements of career 
education found in CGEM, (2) fifteen USOE career clusters, and (3) COST/ , 
CAB Instructional System. • ^ 

Evaluation 

AH Part C, Research and Development, Career Education Projects, were 
required to contract for an independent evaluation. Pinellas County 
School Board contracted with The Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools to provide this service. A contract was granted in July, 1972, 
Dr. Janie Jones made the initial visits to the jprojec't in April and July 
of 1972. I^en Dr» Jones left SACS to accept another position, the respon- 
sibility was assigned to Dr. A. B. Moore, presently a Specialist with 
The Center for Vocational and Technical Education (CVTE) at Ohio State 
University. Dr. Moore had previous experience in evaluation of career 
education projects through association with The Center for Occupational 
Education, North Carolina State University, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Dr. Moore and three other Career Education Specialists conducted the 
balance of the site team visits to Pinellas County career education pilot 
schools between December, 1972 and June 30, 1973. Other site team members 
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included, Mrs. Marquita McLean, Guidance and Counseling Director,. Board 
of Public Instruction, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs* Maybelle Black, Director,* 
of K-6 Component for 20 Career Education Projects in the state of Ohio; 
and Dr, Marvin Robertson, Specialist in the evaluation of Secondary and 
Post-Secondary programs, and Placement and Follow-Up, at the University 
of Georgia, Athens, Georgia, 

r ^ 

In addition-^ to the required third-party evaluation, Pinellas County also 
contracted with Dr. Thomas Justiz, to provide internal evaluation services 
for the project. Dr. Justiz .was an evaluation specialist with CVTE at 
Ohio. State University during the early months of the Comprehensive Career 
Education Model, and later became Ohio State Site Team Director at the 
Pontiac, Michigan, Career Education Sit^e. 

The external dnd internal evaluators met with the career education staff 
in December, 1972, to develop , philosophy and,. evolve a plan for formal 
evaluation of the project. The goals of the project were examined ami 
restated (see Pages 23-27) and a set of research questions (hypotheses) 
were ^drawn up related to the revised goals (see Page 30) , A milestone- 
type schedule suggested certain instruments and procedures for data cox- 
lection and analysis (See Appendix B), as well as an interlinking rela- 
tionship between the external and internal evaluators. 

It was recognized bj;; the project staff that not all of the research ques- 
tions (hypotheses) would be fully '^'valuated in the first year of the pro- 
ject and several would depend on subsequent funding. Major questions to 
be answered .during the first year were determined to be: (1) To what 
extent have career education concepts been implemented in the pilot scho- 
ols? (2) Pow can we measure student performance (and ultimately student 
growth) in career education? (3) How can we develop standardized tests 
to measure student growth in career education^ 

The external evaluators were primarily responsible for providing answers 
concerning the extent to which career education concepts had been imple- 
mented in pilot schools. However, the internal evaluators provided as 
much assistance as possible. The external evaluator judged the face 
validity of instrument developed by internal evaluators and a^^b^was in 
the County to appraise data collection procedures in the schools during 
the month of May, 1972. 

The Career Education Task Force and selected representatives from pilot 
schools were also heavily involved in the evolution of evaluation forms, 
instruments and prpcedures. All instruments used for evaluation purposes 
in 1972-73 will be revised and field tested to further determine validity 
and reliability during 1973-74. 
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SUMMARY OF INSERVICE DATA 



The PCCEP staff judged inservice efforts to be successful as" indicated 
by teacher responses to workshop evaluation and the ultimate implemen- 
tation of project goals and objectives in individual classrooms. Approx- 
imately 438 hours of workshop activities were provided for 225 teachers, 
counselors, administrators, and other support staff in a period of six 
weeks (June 17, 1972 - July 30, 1972). A total of eight workshops were 
held with times, locations, and objectives varying to meet the needs and 
interests of participants. 

This synopsis has been prepared as a brief explanation of the statistical., 
data herein reported. Several items are pointed out as being important 
considerations for the reader. There is a slight discrepancy between the 
number of individuals enrolled per workshop' and the actual number of re- 
sponses on the evaluation summaries. This difference resulted because of 
(1) absenteeism on the day of evaluation, (2) participants failing to mark 
some items, and (3) difficulty encountered in interpreting responses. 

Attention is focused on average cost per teacher, with and without plan- 
ning and implementation costs. Stipend costs averaged $254.00 per teacher, 
and the cost for planning committees, consultant fees, staff salaries, of- 
fice expense, and travel averaged $106.00 per teacher. The total average 
cost per participant was approximately $360.00. Separate lists of partic- 
ipants in each workshop indicates the average stipend cost per workshop. 
Differences in average costs are, due, primarily, to differences in rank 
and tenure Vf participants. 

One of the most important aspects of the following report is the summary 
data on workshop evaluation provided by teacher response. Although it is 
difficult to accurately ^determine the degree of effectiveness in workshops 
of this type, some meaningful indicators of success were apparent when the 
total responses were tabulated and analyzed. 

Assuming that the degree of success achieved by participants in the work- 
shops can be measured by having participants mark either A and/or B 
(helped to a great exten t and/or helped to a considerable extent) on the 
evaluation, positive results are apparent. Approximately 83% of all pos- 
sible responses fell into these two categories. This appears to be a 
positive indication that participants felt the workshops to be effective 
in accomplishing stated objectives. It is also significant to note that 
forty-eight percent of all participants responding placed responses in 
category A (indicating the great extent to which the workshop had helped) . 

Four individual items appeared to have special significance. Item. number 
five (developing an understanding of the importance of a positive attitude, 
appreciation and respect for aU careers) appeared most beneficial in that 
sixty-two percent of all possible responses fell into the highest category 
'(A). Attention is also invited to items two (developing an understanding 
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of career education philosophy and concepts), four (developing an under-, ^ 
standing of the world of work concept and its relationship to occupational 
clusters) , and six (developing an understanding of the relevance of aca- 
demic programs to career education). Each of these items (2, 4 & 6) re- 
vealed that at least 56% of all responses fell into the highest benefit 
category (A) . ^ 

The written statements found in items 12. through 15 of the evaluation have 
not been edited and appear just as teachers made them. Total nupber of . 
responses per statement were not tabulated. However, these comments and 
other informal responses have contributed significantly to improving future 
career education inservice activities in Pinellas County. 



CONSULTANTS 



Mrs. Midge Smith, Project Director of FAIS, P. K. Younge Labora- 
tory School, University of Florida, Gainesville, FL. 

Mr. C. S. Broward, Media Specialist, FAIS, P. K. Younge Labora- 
tory School, University 'of Florida, Gainesville, FL. . 

Dr. Leonard Jackson, Curriculum Consultant, FAIS, P. K. Younge 
Laboratory School, University of Florida, Gainesville, FL. 

Mr. John Geil, Director, Project LOOM^ Florida 'state University, 
Tallahassee FL . 

Mr. William Ripley, Career Counselor, Orange County Career 
Development Project, Orlandp,- FL. 

Mr. John W. Daniels, Career Counselor, Orange County Career 
Development Project Orlando , FL. 

Mrs* Jean Johnson, Consultant, Values Clarification, Human 

Relations Project, Pinellas County Schools, Clearwater, FL. 

Dr. 'Ronald Shearon, Assistant Professor of Adult Education, . 
North Carolina State University, Raleigh, North Carolina 

Pr. Joyce Chick, Head,. Department of Counselor Education,. 
Florida State University, Tallahassee', FL. 

Miss Mary P. Allen, Associate to the Director for Governmental 
Relations, American Vocational Association, Washington, D.C. 
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CAREER EDUCATION WORKSHOP EVALUATIONS 
SUMMER WORKSHOPS - 1972* 



Number & Petcent of Responses/Category 
(Response Categories* *) \ 



To what extent has this Career 
Education workshop helped you 
to: 



!• develop, methods which will 
entiance the education of 
students in your school? 

2, develop an understanding of 
career education philosophy 
and concepts? 

'3. develop an understanding of 
career education objectives 
at national, state, and 
local levels? 

4, develop an understanding of 
the world of work concept 
and Its relationship' to 
occupational clusters? 

5. develop an understanding of 
the Importance of a positive 
attitude, appreciation and 
respect for all careers? 

6, develop an understanding > of 
the relevance of academic 
programs to career 
education? 

7. develop an understanding 
of the guidance function 
^in career education? 

develop my awareness^ of 
resources available for 
teaching with career 
emphasis? 



\ 

88 46 70 37 32 17 0 0\ 



110 58 64 33 15 9 0 0 



i \ 



62 33 81 M 42-22 3 1 



110. 58 , 59 31 19 11 0 0 



121 63 51. 26 19 9' 4 2 



106 58 63 33 - 17 8 3 ' 1 



73 38 81 44 32 17 2 1 



87 47 70 37 . 27 14 4 2 



*190 participants in eight summer workshops. , ■ 

**Response categories: A - to a great extent 

B - to a considerable extent 



C - To some extent 
D ^ Not at all 
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Nunjber^& Percent of Responses/Category 
Response Categories* * 



^To what extent has this Career 
Education workshop helped you , 
to: 



N % N % N 



9. develop a model unit of in- 
struction using career 
information and "career 

related activities? 80 41 66 35 38 . 19 ' 10 

10. develop skill in the fusion 
of academic and vocational, 
concepts in the revislCon^pf 

the regular curriculum? 80^ 43 67 ^ 35 42 21 3 



Response Categories 

A to a great extent 

B to considerable extent- 

C to some extent 

D none 
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EVALUATION STATEMENTS: By Mr. Clarence Givens, Workshop Director, for 

^ ' the "Career Education and the Guidance Function" 

workshop, Summer . 1972. 

* * " 

Primary objective of the guidance workghop was correlation of the guidance 
function to the total career development project. Workshop format was 
designed to accomplish this objective. Purposes of the workshop were to: 
(1) orient guidance persqnnel concerning the basic concepts and philosophy 
of career education, (2) explore the role of pupil personnel services in 
the development of a career education mode!|., (3) cohsidef'methocls for 
increasing guidance services to students as these services relate to taree^ 
education, and (4) consider the feasibility of specific services to 
classroom teachers in order to increase the. use of guidance skills in the 
classroom. 

Specific objectives of the workshop were to: (1) inform pupil personnel 
staff concerning career education concepts and philosophy, (2) determine 
the obj^ectives of CBreer orientation and guidance in Pinellas County, 
(3) determine and state the role of pupil personnel services in the full 
development of career education, (4) identify changes needed in existing 
services and determine methods of facilitation to assure achievement of 
objectives, and "(5) develop and test a plan designed to increase the 
counseling skills of classroom teachers. 

The following composition of personnel participated in the 60-hour work- 
shop*; (K-6) — 11 teachers, 5 counselors and 1 librarian, (7-9) 2 teachers 
and 1 librarian, (10-12) 3 teachers and 1 counselor. The Workshop compon- 
ents were designed to prepare participants to function more efficiently 
in achieving the goals and objectives of career education as they relate 
to, guidance. Five components were identified as essential: (1) philos- 
ophy, goals, objectives, and concepts, (2) career ^development theory, 
(3) communication skills and interpersonal relationships, (4) school, 
community, and employment resources, and (5) guidance functions. Each 
component contributed to the whole and provided for meaningful continuity. 

The workshop emphaoized process more than product or content. The purpose 
of materials produced was to give the participant the opportunity to apply 
learnings and test knowledge of the techniques given. The philosophy, 
goals, objectives and concepts of career education were readily accepted 
and served appropriately to unify the thinking of the group. Partici- 
pants moved quickly from a collection of individuals from different dis- 
ciplines and schools, into a cohesive group displaying purpose and commit- 
ment to career education for youth. ' 

Career development theory, although useful, was received with less en- 
thusiasm than expected. This was attributed to the theoretical nature of 
the topic which in essence requires more time to develop than was avail- 
able <5r practical. 
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Communication skills were most enthusiastically received. The processes 
of valUes clarification, reflective listening, sending-receiving messages 
and interpersonal relationships formed the basis of this component. Evi- 
dence of personal growth, as well as professional skills development was 
apparent among the participants, (The personal growth factor was an un-. 
expected outcome of this component,) Several participants suggested the 
value of more exercises of this type. 

The SjChool, community, and employment resources unit was intended to be 
informational. However, topics and resources related to values clari- 
fication and work attitudes received attention second Only to field trips 
to industry and "hands-on" experiences. More time .jshould have been allot-, 
ted in this area. Several field trips to local 'business and industry had 
to be cancelled due to a shortage of time, ^ / 

The guidance function, where participants were expected to develop materi- 
als or units of instruction based on learning, gave rise to frustration. 
The time allotted did not provide opportunity to incorporate all skills* 
and concepts considered in the workshop. Nevertheless, enthusiasm never 
waned and examples of materials produced indicated a thorough grasp of 
the fundamentals of career education as applied to guidance. 

The workshop was very successful when judged by participant reaction. 
Each participant gained both professionally and personally, and should be 
able to function well in promoting career development concepts in Pinellas- 
County Schools • , * \ 
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' COUNTY-WIDR CAEEER EDUCATION WORKSHOP 





CAREER 


EDUCATIOII AlID THE GUIDAIICEi 


FUNCTION 




\ 


JULY 10 - JULY 21-, 1972 








^ (oC Hours/10 Days) 




PAR'flCIPAUT 




SCHOOL 


» 



Ateek, T^uis E.. 
Bolden, Barbara j 
Bravos, Hick 
Busheil, Ruth T. 
Castner, Stephen 
Cheney, Thomas 
Cooper, Dorothy S. 
Cfopk, Thomas M, 
Davis, i)Olomon 
^I'eimis, Marguerite 
Foster, Sarah 
Hansel. , Joyce 
rIcCcn^^^•Ll, Miriani 
Molleil, Gladys 
"t.'dus, Frankye 
:!byes, "'ary 



h'ayn^ 



7arol 



.Nankin, Deborah 
Reed, Susan M. 
Keddic^i, Annie M. 
Robinson, Oscar 
Roberts, Mary 
V/liiie, Marlenfi 
V/illiami^^ Harold 



High 



Di-xi*e Kollins High 
Olenoak Elementary 
Dunedin Sr. High 
Seminole Jr . Hijgh 
Clearwater Comp. Jr. 
Lakeviev Elementary 
Seminole tjr . High j 
Dunedin Sr. High ^ 
Du^iedin Sr. High I 
Canpbell Park ElemeKtary 
Eisenhover Elementary! 
•Palmetto Elementary ^ , 
Lakeview Elementary 
Elsenhower Elementary 
Campbell Park Elementary 
"Campbell Park Elementary 
V/iidvood Element a!i:*y 
Lakeviev Elementary - 
Tarpon Springs Elementary 
Morose Elementary 
Mai imo Elementary 
Palmetto Elementary 
7'»th Gt. Elementary 
Campbell Park Elementary 



GRADES-SUBJECT 

12 - Social Studies 

6th grade 
1.2 ~ Bus'iness Law 
Librarian 
7 ,8- English 
3, 6th gr;ide 
7,8-Social Studies'**' 
10 - Cl^mistry 
12 - ktt 

6th ycrade 

1 -/i 

Kirjderfrarten 
Counselor 

/i - S • 
Librarian 

3rd grade 
Counselor 
Counselor 
Counselor . 
Counselor 
■ H - 5 

2nd grade 

2nd ferade 

3rd grade ^' 



. JO Li, ; 



•Workshop Payroj.l ^ -lit, 992. 3r^ 

Avei'ac^e Cost rer vaac'her ' 201.3^ 



TOTAL TIME ; 

2.40 Days 
1,440 Hours ^ 



V'O above con* s io rot include c-ilaries, travel :--nd ^uppliec- f j)r '^^roultants .and 
Career Education 3tai** . ' i « 



V/orKchop ?/.r*^'^^,€A by: 
Clarence C . | Oive-^ns 
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SCHOOL BOARD OF PINELLAS COUNTY, FLORIDA 
CAREro EDUCATION AND THE GUIDANCE FUNCTION 
SUMI4ARY 'OF CAREER EDUCATION WORKSHOP EVALUATIOl' 



\. 



A. to ^ great extent 

B. to considera'ble extent 

C. to somerextent 

D. none 



To Khat extent has this Career Education workshop helped you to: 



1. develop methods which will enhance 
N the education of students in your 
school? ' , 



2.. develop an understanding oc career 

education philosophy and concepts? * • 

< 

3. develop an understanding of career 
education objectives at national, 
state^ and local levels? 

k. develop an understanding of the 
"world of wcgrk" concept' and its 
, relationship oto occupational clusters? 

5. develop an under^anding of the 
importance of a positive attitude, 
appreciation and respect for all 
careers? ' J 

6. develop an understanding of the 
relevance of academic programs^ to 
career education^ 

7. develop an understanding of the 
guidance function in career 
education? 

'8. develop my awareness of resources 
available for teachingx with 
car^r emph? is? ^ . 

9* develop a model unit of instruction 
using career information and career 
i?elated activities? 

10. develop skill in the fusion of 
* academic and vocational concepts 
in the revision of the .regular 
cui'riculum? 



« 

helped you to: 

* 




13 ■ B 


6 c 


1 


11 * 


7 




1 

« 

7 


7 


3 


13 


5 


c 

0 


14 


b 




11 




4 


111- 




2 


Ik ^ 


5 • 


1 


^6 


11 


3 


^ 8 


.8. 
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Guidance' V<orkshop ' ' 

Page- -2 / , ■ - . ^ ^ 

11.. Tne amount of time. allowed for this workshop* was - '(check one)^ 

too much 



J3 O.K. . 

9 too* little 



12,. What aspects of this workshop have been T)f most value to you? 

■ A - * ' ■ 

The exposure to fhe many resources. \ , 

Group participation. ' ' • • 

^ Guidance' function. ' ' - 

The actual, participation in workshop activities rather than the spectator 
, sort of activities, * ^ " , ^ ^ 

Guest speakers - Dr. Chick, Dr. Bailey, Mary 'Allen 

Panel of -business and Labor. " * ^ 

Value and. Clarification and Technique in helping children "develop self- 
awgjrenftss. 

^ Exposure to Career Education wor^ being done at various grade levels.*"*' 
Personal involvement. . * 

The importance guidance plays, in the total school. ^ , . * * 

. Change my values toward the "World of Work.!' ^ " ^ 

^ An understanding of how career education can be fused into tlW . 
curriculum. 

Kndwledge of the many materials, films and activities tljat can be used 
; in career education programs. •» * ^ ^ . ^ 

1-3. What aspects of this workshop have been of , least value to you^? * 

None I ' ' • * 

Midge Smith's presentatjion. • 
\ Some ^of the films . | . • * ' . 

Exposure to PAIS. * | 
Too little time for discussion and field expei-iences). ' 
Too much repetition in the film area. ! 
Panel of businessmen. 

Everything had some merit. , ' - » 

PAIS presentation was least effective. 

Exploratory areas of industry. • , / 

The^ sessidn relating to reflective thinking. 

ill. Did you experience any teclinique or idea in this workshop that would be - 
suitable for inclusion in your teaching situation? Please explain. 

The techniqlie of communication. ' * 

Reflective listening. / * • 

. Communication skills . / ^ 

Methods of teaching career awareness. 

Value clarification games-* ' * <^ 

The c lust eA -approach to awareness in education. 
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—Guidance woikshop 
Page 3 



\ 

' - Fusing concepts Vith curriculum. and putting career education on/in 
school curricvilum. 
Careers in commercial art ancl* other related art coui^ses. 

15. . V/hat suggestions do you hav.e for the overall improvement of this workrnop? 
*More\"Hands— on" expekences. 
' , "°lrJS'' ^''f 7^"*^*°^ hnim^e participation by members of the workshop 

'■ . Do fewer activities but' ih greater depth. 
More. relevant materials. . , : 

Invx)lvew§nt of'ifior^ secoridary>per,sonnel. 
A room .vitj\ {fewer interruptions. * 



EVALUATION STATEMENTS: By Mr;. Donald Rosenberger, for specific workr 

shops directed during the Summer of 1972/ 

The following, evaluation statements are based on (7) objectives formula- 
ted by the Elementary Career .Education Advisory Committee. Those objec- 
tives are as follows: (1) To develop an unde;r standing of the world of 
work, (2) To develop an understanding that the world of work is divided 
into clusters of careers, (3) To develop a positive attitude, apprecia- 
tion and respect for all careers, (4) To" develop an understanding of 
student's varying experience ]j.evel, (5) To develop an understanding of 
the importance of student self -concept , (6), To develop an understanding 
of methods and techniques of .implementation and fusion of career educa- 
, tion into existing- curriculum, and (7) To develop a^ understanding of ^ 
the relevance of academic pro'grams to careers. 



CAMPBELL PARK. LAKEVIEW, ANDlPAUtETTO ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



During this 30-hour workshop^ approximately 20 percent of the time was ^ 
spent orienting teachers to the broad concepts of career education. The^ 
Campbell Park and Palmetto staff members used th^ remaining time to pro- 
duce instructional units whiph fused academic and career concepts • The^ 
Lakeview staff used the remaining time reviewing and rewriting the scho- 
ol philosophy around a career development theme,. Sources of informatio^n 
and materials needed to impljement career educatj'ibn were reviewed and the 
orgariization of a career actjivity file was s tatted. Considering the 
length af the workshop, the jseven objectives fprmulated by the Advisor^ 



/ 



Committee were attained to a 



satisfactory degr 



se. — 



More specifically, the participants completed the workshop with at le^ast 
an elenjeritary knowledge of tjhe world of work a.nd the cluster concept^ 
Attitudes toward all careersj appeared to become more positive as the^ 
* workshop progressed. Participants gave verbal! support to the importance 
of student self -concept and ]the importance of differences in individual 
experiences of students as related to learning 

The objectives concerned with techniques of ^implementation, fusion^ of 
career education into existing curricula, and relevance of academic pro- 
grams to jcareers seemed some\l'hat elusive. O'bj^^ctives were stated |ln 
terms of (inderstanding and i^ the production of units of study are an 
indication^ of understanding, ^they were attained tA a satisfactory^ degree.^ 
Final jiadgn^ent should, however, be reserved until Vhere is an opportunity 
to observe Iteachers implementing units of study in ythe classroom.. 



Based on tha outcomes of this ^workshop , it would appear that mori time 
needs to be. spent helping teachers become more thoroughly oriented to the 
world, of work, and in , developing techniques and activ^ities designed to 
help children understand themselves. Technical help is also needed in 
the production of materials fo^ use in the classroom. \ A thirtyrhpur 
workshop is not enough time to '^accomplish all of the opjectives| at a 
practical operational level. 
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EISENHOWER ELEMENTARY SCHQ 

During this 30-hour workshop a^p^roximately 15 percent of the available 
time was devoted to orienting teachers to the broad concepts of career 
education, sixty percent to organizing and writing up activities related 
directly to careers, and 25 percent to the study of valines clarification 
techniques and related strategies. 

The seven objectives formulated by the Advisory Committee were attained 
wi-th varying degrees of success. There was a minimum amount of time 
spent in orienting the participants to the world of work and to the clus- 
ter concept. It became very evident that more time should have been 
devoted to this aspect of the workshop. There was too much indecision 
concerning "how to proceed" with career education in an open-concept 
school. This can probably be attributed to lack of information basic to 
the concept of career education. An attempt to remedy this situation 
was made on an individual basis. 

A considerable number (approximately 200) activities were written up for 
au activities file or bank. Each activity was directly keyed to onq of 
the 15 USOE clusters. Specific careers were identified, job descriptions 
Including a list of duties were written, and this was followed by a list 
of suggested activities. 

Participants were also very interested in techniques of values clarifi- 
cation. A program was presented which included a sampling of techniques 
and activities that teachers could use with children in the classroom. 

As stated previously, the workshop should have devoted the full thirty 
hours to orientation and development of the concept of career education, 
career information and the fusion process. A similar amount of time 
should have been sipent on theory and techniques related to working with 
children in "thd area of self -awareness , self-undexstanding, and attitudes. 
Finally, additional time should also have been spent on the development 
and production of mater-ials. - 

Considering the number of actiV^ities developed and the effectiveness of 
the values clarification portioh of tlie workshop, one must consider the 
workshop a success^ Final judgement should be reserved until activities 
developed in the workshop have -bVen implemented in classrooms. 
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PLANNING AND DEVELOPING RESOURCES TO IMPLEMENT CAREER EDUCATION 



The Advisory Committee designed, and organized this 90-hour workshop to 
provide a program of activities which would expose teachers to the wide, 
range of occupations or careers, tlie cluster concept, the relationship 
of career education to academic curriculum, ^ind provide an approach to 
the fusion of career education concepts into existing academic curricula. 

Approximately 50 percent of the time was devoted to activities and dis- 
cussion centered on the above and the remaining 50 percent was devoted, to 
the organization and writing of units, suggested activities, and the 
development of bulletin board and poster ideas. 

■ \. 

Half of the workshop participants were given an opportunity to participate 
In a workshop conducted by the PAIS (Fusion of Applied and Intellectual 
Skills) Project which emphasized values clarification theory and techniques. 

I . ' 

The seven objectives were attained to a very satisfactory^ degree, and there 
was ample time to present materials and information. Participants were 
able to actually engage in activities which could be adapted for use in 
the classroom^ with children. Teachers viewed first-hand a number of careers 
and clusters through field-trips to business and industry. There was also 
ample time tp view a series of films about the clusters and this helped to 
^ familiarize teachers with a wide range of career possibilities within each 
cluster. 

The Adyisory Committee is to be commended for the excellent work involved 
in planning this sequence of effective activities. 

GENERAL EVALUATION 

As has already been stated, the workshops enjoyed varying degrees of suc- 
ces for multiple reasons. The 30-hour workshops should have had fewer 
goals and if the goals were to be concerned with production of materials,, 
the works^iop should have been limited to teachers familiar with the con- 
cepts of career education and the fusion process. A sequence of workshops, 
organized in a logical order would be more effective when time permits. 
Logical sequencing might be as follows: (1) An overview.- philosophy, 
goals, objectives, and concepts of career education—six to twelve hours, 
(2) Introduction to the cluster concept, relate career information, and 
take field-trips to business and industry — ten to twenty hours, (3) Develop- 
ing tecliniques and activities relating to student self -concept, attitude 
formation, and communication skills, for the classroom teacher — 30 hours, 
(4) Career education/ccre curriculum relationship, fusion process — six to 
twelve hours, (5) Writing behavioral objectives — ten to .twelve hours, and 
(6) Production of materials — thirty hours. 

Perhaps not every teacher would elect to participate in all sequences of 
the workshop, but each participant would be able to select those needed. 
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CAREER EDUCATION .WORKSHOP 



CAt^PBELL PARK, LAKEVIEW AND PALMETTO ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



PARTICIPAMTfe 

Biles , Connie 
Bufwack, Joyce 
Cason, Jane 
Dennis, Marguerite 
Hughlett, Dorothy- 
Martin, Loretta 
McCallie, Loretta 
Medus, Frankye 
Noyes, Mary 
Rumrili,' Lynda 
Singletary, Alma 
Summers , Leonard 
Williams, Harold 
Yates, V/illiam 
Caudill, Christine 
Cheney, Thomas 
Currington, James 
Greene, Maggie 
Howry, Anna M. 
Mc Gar rah, Mary 
McConnell, Betty 
McCoy, Louis 
Sedrick, Mary 
Turtzo, Sandy 
Brown, Ruth 
Ellis, Lottie 
Martin, Frank 
Oliver, Betty J. 
Raichle, Shirley 
Sholund, Margaret 
Williams, Lavon. 
VJilson, Glenda* 



COSTS: 



JUNE IT - JUNE 29, 1972 
(30. Hours/ 5 Days) 
SCHOOL 



Campbell Park Elementary 

II II M ' 



I! 
II 
11 
II 

n 
11 
II 
II 
ti 
II 
It 



Lakeview Elementary 



Palmetto Elementary 



\ 



Workshop Payroll . 
'Average Cost per teacher 



138.63 



GRADE LEVEL 

l|th grade 

5th grade 

2nd grade 

2nd grade 

hth grade 

3rd grade 

6th grade 
■ Media Specialist 

3rd grade 

6th grade 
Social Worker 
Principal 

6th grade 

kth grade 
Media Specialist 

5th and 6th 

5th and 6th 

hth grade 

2, 2, h 

2, 3, k 
Guidance 
Principal 

I'st grade 

1st grade 
Media Specialist 

6th grade 
PrincipSjl ; 

Hh grade 

1st grade 
Kindergarten 

6th grades 

1st grade 



TOTAL TlllE ; 

,155 Days 
930 Hours 



The above costs do not include salaries, travel and supplies for Consultants and 
the Career Education Staff. 




/ 
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Workshop Directed by: 
Donald E. Rosenberger 



SCHOOL BOARD OF PINELLAS COUNTY, FLORIDA 
CMPBELL PARK, LAKEVIEW Ato PALMETTO ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
- SW'1>^1ARY OF CAREER EDUCATION WORKSHOP EVALUATION 



A. to a great extent 

^ ^ , B; to considerable extent 

C. to, some extent- 
, ' v'' D. none 

To what extent has this Career Edycation workshop helped you to: 
1. 



develop methods which will enhance 
the education of students in your 
scfiool? 

. develop an understanding of career 
education philosophy and concepts? 

. develop an understanding of career 
education objectives a^c national-, 
state, and local levels? 

. develop an understanding of the 
"world of work" concept and its 
relationship to occupational clusters? 

. develop an understanding of the 
Importance of a positive attitude, 

^appreciation and respect for all 
careers? ^ 

. develop an understanding of the - 
relevance of academic .programs to 
career education? 

. develop an understanding of the 
guidance function in fiareer 
education? . * 

. develop it^/ awareness of resources 
available for teaching with 
career emphasis? 

. develop a model unit of instruction 
using career information and career 
related activities? ! 



10. develop skill 'in the fusion of 
academic and vocational concepts 
in tns revision of the regular 
curriculum? 



A 18 B 9 
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Campbell Park, Lakeviev & Palmetto 
Page 2 

11. The amount of time allowed for this workshop was - (check one)^: 
too much 



27 O.K. 
2 too little 



1'2. What aspects of this workshop have been of .most value to you? 

Loom presentation. 
PAIS, presentation . 

The guest speakers. « ^ ^ , ' 

Awareness of variety of careers. ' ^ * - * 

Appreciation of pr&paring a unit relative to my classroom teaching 
. i-leetxng teachers from other schools. ' 
V/orking with others and Sharing ideas. 
An awareness of the available resources. ' 

Developing methods that will enhance the education of my students 
Working with career kits and listening to tai^es. 
. Developing an understanding of career education objectives 

Helping me understand the concepts and philosophy of career education 
naving a better understanding of- career "clusters" 

Development of activities for fusing career education into regular curriculum 
Being able to work at my own speed. ^ . ^u.ricuium. 

Dis;:us&ion ^.roups. * ^ / 

Organizing data and motivating ideas for new units. 

13. What aspects of this workshop have been of lea^t value to you? 

Presenting materials to be used in 6areer education. 
The long speeches on one particular night. 

The long distance 3>had to travel. * 

LOOM presentation. 

Movies. 

Speeches by visiting experts. 

PAIS presentation,'. 4 
> Trying to work up ;units for the entire year ^ 
ttot enough attention given to the pla:nning of activities^or correlation of 

^ academic subjects to career education. 
Seeing the "'Cou/itdovm to the 70 »s" films. 

Could have been more tie-in between careers and academics . ^ 

This workshop should have been after the county-wide workshops and 

sppciiically geared toward preparing units and materials to 

implement career education into the curriculiJim. 
V/crking with some instructors that are unenthused or disinterested 
Distra^ctaon by excessive, unnecessary noise. 
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Campbell Pa,rk, Lakeview & Palmetto 

Page 3 , • * ■ 

lU. /Did you experience any technique or idea in,this workshop that would be 
suitable for inclusion in your teaching situation? Please explain. 

How to take from our curriculum various clusters that could be integrated 

into the world of work. . " _ ^ 

The actual planning, wganizing, and research of my unit. 
Locating resources available for implementing my unit. 

PAIS idea. . = ^• 

Would like to further develop some games on career education* 

.The 'idea of job clusters. 

Developing activities to accompany the various career clusters. 
Teaching "self-awareness". 

Learning how to guide students in research on career clusters. 
Use of the newspaper .in search of careers. 
Studying other units from various parts of the country. 
" That clusters_can help students become aware of the world of work. 

Informality in 'workshop. ' ^ \^ . 

Idea of adding career education to the curriculum rather than separate block, 
^re-planning units coulS be done by ""students with proper guidelines. 

15. V/hat suggestions dc you have f-or the overall improvement of this 
workshop? 

Schedule at a time when all teachers could attend. 
More child-centered skills could have been presented. 
Should include more people from pupil personnel. 
% Try to extend' it so all teachers will eventually be^involved. ^ 
More activities on developing awareness could have been used. 
Leadership and organization. 

More time for individual and group pirojects. ^ • 
Necessary resource materials were not readily available, 
ileed more depth into the guidance function. 
- Many young teachers need to know how to teach occupational skills. 
More consultants with a wide range of knowledge of existing career 

education curriculuns . 
More previewing of resource materials. ^ ^. - 

Add the film "The Rugmaker" so other teachers may be familiar with it. 
Project work should be done in ones own school because of the materials 

and resources that are available there. 
Better organized meetings with more material available that applies to 
•the project at hand. 
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CAREER EDUCATION WORKSHOP 
^EISENHOWER ELEt^MTARY SCHOOL 
JUNE. 20 - JULY 19; 1972 
(30 Hours/5 Days) 



PARTICIPANT 



Ammpn, Robert Q, 
Babb, Virginia C. 
Bailey, James L. 
Brewer, Williain E. - 
^Broxton, Eleanor V. 
Burke, Robert 
Eubank, Gary 
Ferdon, Judy 
Foster, Sarah B. 
Green, Shirley M. 
Hail, Sara E. 
Johansen," Peggy J. 
Lash, John G. , 
Mc^lill, Sandra C. 
McNeil, Gladys B. 
Markert, Frederick J, 
IFicolette, Sandra S. 
Parsons, David F. 
Robertson, Joan 
Roderj Virginia. K. 
Smith, Katherine R. 
Woodard, Susan K. 



GRADE-POSITION 

• t 

Intermediate 

Intermediate 

Intermediate 

Primary 

Intermediate 

Principal 

Primary 

Pi'imary 

Primary 

Curriculum Coordinator 
Primary 
Intermediate 
Intermediate 
Primary 
Primary 
Primary 
Intermediate 
► Intermediate 
Kindergarten 
Primary. 

Primary , 
Curriculum Coordinator 



^This is an open-space, team teaching, 
non-graded school. 

COSTS : 

Workshop Payroll 
Average Cost per teacher 



.$2,828.70 
128.57 



The above costs do not include salaries, travel and supplies for Consultants 
the Career Education Staff. ' " uxuauuiD 



TOTAL TIME ; 

110 days 
660 hours 



.V/orkshop Directed by: 
Donald E. Rosenberger 
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SCHOOL BOARD OF PINELLAS COUNTY, FLORIDA 
EISENHOWER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ^ 
SUMMARY OF CAREER EDUCATION WORKSHOP EVALUATION 



A. to a great extent 

V , ' ' B. to considerable extent 

C. to some extent 

D. none \ 

To what extent has this Career Education workshop helped you to: 



1. develop methods which will enhance 
the education of students ii\ your ' , 
school? •> 

2. dev^elop an understanding ^of career 
education phiXpsophy and concept 5? 

3. develop an understanding of career 
education objectives at national, 
state, and local levels? 

k. develop an understanding of -"che 
."world of work" concept and its 
relationship tp occupational' clusters^ 

5. develop an 'understanding of the 
importance of a positive attitude, 
appreciation and respect for all 
careers? 

6. develop an understanding of the 
relevance of academic programs to 
career education^ 

* * 

7. develop an understanding' of the 
giiidance function in career 
education? 

8. .develop my awareness of resources 
available for teaching with 
career emphasis? . 

9. develop a model unit of^ instruction 
Using career information and career' 
related activities? 

10. develop skill in the fusion of • 
academic and. yocational concepts 
in the r-evision of the regular 
curriculum? 
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.Eisenhower Elemeritarj?' ' , ' ' 

Page 2 * ^ 

11. The amount of tlijje allowed for this workshop was - (check one): 

» * 

2 too much 
18 0.k\ 



too little 



12.^ What aspects of this workshop have been of ijiost value to you? 




Knowledgl* of riiaterials 
Awareness ^ 

Sessions on value clarification 
Faculty discussion of career education facets 
Bjeing able to stop and make^ new decisions. ' 
Self-awareness. * 
Guidance in awareness. 

Awareness of the vast potential of career education. 
FAlS program. 

Knowledge of career education and how to implement it on the elementary 
level. , * 

13. Vniat aspects of this workshop have been of least value to you? 
V/orking cn activities. 

Producing the activities with no materials. 
Developing Career related activities. • ' ^ 



Ik. Did you experience 'any technique or idea in this workshop -that, would be 
suitable for inclusion- in your teaching situation? Please explain. 

Awareness and value clarification. 
Use of problem solving techniques. 
Work clusters. 

Listening and verbalizing what you listen to. 

Techniques in how to implement self-awareness in the classroom. 

15. What suggestions do you have for the overall improvement of this workshop 

riore value clarification; more group inter -group involvement ^ more action 
Better organization. - . ^ ; 

Have definite program already set up. 
,Give concrete sugge.stions on implementation. 
More knowledge of area careers;. 

Hor^ value clarification activities - and understanding of this subject. 
More involvement^of teacher in producing their own program. 
This workshop should have come after daytime workshop. 
Leadership. . ^ ' ' 

• More work in areas dealing in children's awarenejss of themselves. ' . 
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COUNTY-WIDE CAREER EDUCATION WORKSHOP 



PLANNING \ DEVELOPING RESOURCES TO IMPLEMENT CAREER EDUCATION 

JULY 10 - JULY 28*, 1^72 j 
(90 Hours/r5 Days) j \ \ 



PARTICIPANT 

Bauer, John G. 
Bayless, Stephen 
Biles, Connie C. 
Broxton, Eleanor 
Brown, Ruth S. 
"BufwackrriTtjyce E. 
Donovan, Carols 
Ellis, Lottie 
Greenland, Ann 
Kartill, Barbara 
Hoddinott, Charles 
Howry, Anna M. 
Lambert, Frances C. 
Manheimer Earl H. 
•Odom, Gary L. 
Parsons, David 
Pickworth, Rebecca 
Roder, Virginia K. 
Rouse, I Wolfe) Geraldine 
Rumrill, Lynda 
Sweet, Constance 
Turtzo% Sandra 
Williams, Lavon 
Ya.tciS- Jr. William H. 



SCHOOL 

— \^ 

Clearwater Comp. Jr. High 

IJCbbs^. High 

Campbell 'Park Elementary 
Eisenhower Elementary 
Palmetto Elementary 
Campbell Park Elementally 
l6th St. Jr. High 
Palmetto Elementary 
Eisenhower Elementary 
Maximo Eleipentary 
Campbell Park Elementary 
Lakeview Elementary 
Clearwater Comp. Jr. High 
Campbell Park Elementary 
Clearwater Comp. Jr. High 
Eisenhower Elementary 
Bayi)Oint Jr. High 
Eisenhower Elementary 
Campbell Park Elementary 
[ Campbell Park Elementary 
\Gibbs Sr. High 



^Lakeview .Elementary 
iPalmetto Elementary 
Campbell Park Elementary 



GRADE-SUBJECT 

1 

Sl- Math 
10lll,12 - Music 

h - Reading 
Intermediate 
Media Specialist 

5th grade 

7 - Math 

6th grade 
Primary 
U,.5, 6 
; 5th grade 
2, 3, k 

:t,_8__ 

f 5th grade 
,^t, 8^English 

Intermediate 

9 - Math 
' (Primary 

Kinder galrt en 

'6th grade 
; 11 - .Social Studies 
' 1st .grade 
6th igrade 
Music 



COSTS: 



\ 



Workshop Payroll* 
Average Cost per teacher 



$9,352.73 
.389.69 



TOTAL TIME : , 

360 Days 
2,i60 Hours 



"the above cosx^s do not include salaries, travel and supplies fpr Consultants and/ 
the Career Education Staff. 



* This was the onlijf 15 day workshop 
operated. (4 



Workshop .Directed by: 
Donald E. Rosenberger 
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SCHOOL BOARD OF PINELLAS COUNTY, FLORIDA 
PLANNING & DEVELOPING RESOURCES TO IMPLEMEI^T CAREER EDUOATIO'N 
SUMMARY. OF CAREER EDUCATION WORKSHOP EVALUATION 



A. .to a great extent 

B. to considerable ^extent 

C. to "some extent |J 

D. none 

To what extent has this Career Education workshop help^d you to-: 

i • 1 ■ ■■ 

1. develop methods which will enhance ' 
the education of stWents in your 





school?. ^ ' \ 


A 8 B 


9 


C 1 '^^ D - 


C . 


develop an understanding of career 
education philosophy arid concepts? 


, 8 ■ 


9' 


• 


3. 


develoT) an understfi,ridinff o"^ career 
education objective^ at national, 
state, and local levels? 




8 


6 ' 1 




develoD an understandinc of the 
"world of work" concept and its 
relationship to occupational clusters? 


11 




1 


5. 


develop an understaniing of the 

appreciation and respect for all 
careers? \ 


ll.' 


It 


1 


e. 


develop an und erst and iiig of the 
relevance of academic programs to 


11 


■6 


1 


7. 


Career education? | 

develop an understanding of the 
guidance function in career ed- 
ucation? 1 


1» , 


10 


3 


8. 

\ 


develop my awareness of ! resources 
available for teaching with 
career emphasis? 


11, 


It 


3 


' 9. 


develop a model unit of Jinstruction • 
using career informations and career 
related activities? 


9 


5 


it • ■ 


"/ 10. 


t> 

develop skill in" the fusion of 
academic and vocational concepts 
in the revision of the regular 
curriculum? 


; 

i/ 

10 
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Planning & Dev.eloping Resources / 
Page 2 V ^ I ^ ^ • i ^ 

The amount of tiiije allowed tor this Workshop .was (check ona) : 

* • »• 

3 too much ^ . * ^ • 

' ' 18 ' O.K. ,' , ■ ■ . . 



u 



' ' 2 



lit. 



too little* 



12. What aspects of this vorkshop have Ibeen of most value to you? 
, ' / ^ . * ■ . 

. coaster awareness. \ * - , ^ * t 

•Mater ials* available. ^ . i • . ' 

• Visit to career center. ^ , . . . » 

'Participant' involvement . * " ' ' . : * " 

The development .and exposure to "careers.- 

Writing and. fusing unit. * ^ ^ /** * 

•Resource materials introduced. ' . , * • 

Opportunity to work individually on project related to oTO^-teaohing 

situation. . - * * ' 

PAIS workshop. * . | ' « , ' 

ActivitiQ^ for world of work. ' - ' - • 

^ Writing and understanding models (units). • ' - .<*^ 

The time allot.ed tooths understanding of self-concept 'i-^^ a phild. 
Group discussions or^ career education and its relation to the academics, 

13. ^l-Hiat aspects , of this, vorkshop have been of lec^st value tq you? 



Dr. Shearon's visit. -» 

PAIS.'- ' ^ ' ' 

Lectures. 

• More time 'Should have b/sen devoted to guidance. 
Many of t/he films. ' . * - 

Theories ^ 



■..1 



Did you experfenpe any technique or idea in this vorksliop- that vould^ tee 
suitat)le for inclusion in your teaching situation? "Please explain. 

PAIS materials. <^ . ^ - ' ^ \ 

The - use newspaper for persons needing particular skill - reia.ting to . ^ 
clusters. * . , * ^ 

"t/hat's My Line?" Game. ' ^ " ' \ ' ' * 

Pro'jects -v^ltten,. • 

The guidance program and .PAIS were impor£ant phases of the vorkshop. These 

will definitely enhance teaching. * ' ^ 

Surveys of attitudes. • . 

Hands-on experiences. - i. ^ * ' ' * ^ 

The 1;echnique^9* of value clarification. * ' 

Ideas that came f^om talking to 'other peoplc^ d^n workshop. , * ' 
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J-^-?ianning &" Dfevelopirfg Reso\irces 



15. 



7 



^1 



lat suggestions do you have for the overall iinpro:<rement of this ^workshop? 



Less talk, more, work, ^ ' v j \ 

A begiftning activity (awareness) for. people participating in workshop. 
Allow more time to small ^roup discussions, less to lectvire type 

discussion. - * J 

More "Hands-on" experiences similar to Bayfront hjedical, St, Petersburg 

• Times, and PVTI. * '* j 

More guidance. ^ • j 

Teachers of the same level should be together for the workshop. 
Few^ lecture type activities, more "class ^Involved" activities. 
More time for individual writing - work in own sclioois. 
Less time spent on theory and on writing and planning implementation. 

'Less film and more, person to person participatijon. 

^riave two such separate workshops - one for elementary people - one for 
secondary. ; 



I 
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EVALUATION STATEMENTS: 



By Dr,. James jEdmundson for specific workshof^s 
directed durihg the summer of 1972 | 



DUNEDIN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 



Dunedin staff members, attending the Cateer Education Workshop demonstrar 
ted d high degree of interest and enthusiasm in all activities. Having ^ 
practically, every teach4r from the English Depart^nent participate, will . 
certainly aid in effectively exposing all students to career education ^ 
concepts* A grasp of career education philosophy and concepts wJiS quite 
adequately demonstrated in the quality of units produced during the work- 
shop and in subsequent activities. j \' 

\ . ' I 

All participants responded exceptionally ^ well to the many activi^ties 
scheduled during the workshop. Many participants quickly concep^tualized 
the adaptability of activities to individual classroom situations. Much 
of the success oi tjrls workshop can be directly attributed to the pro- 
fessional attitude,, maturity of staff, and dedication to '*getting the joL 
done." / , " i' 



Mr. Francis Freeman, Principal, provided invaluable support through con- 
stant encouragement of staff and readiness to assi§t in the implementa- 
tion of career education. The participation, of Mr, Freeman in, many of 
the workshop sessions^was very helpful in coordinating the ideas of 
teachers into a workable plan.e^ 4 ^ 

it one could sum up the extent to which Dunedin staff members participated 
in this workshop with one word, it would! have to be superb . The units 
produced in thi^ workshop also revealed p high degree of professionalism. 



GIBBS HIGH SCHOIQL 



Gibbs' staff members participating in the Career Education Workshop^ were, 
for the most part, young, and lacked work experience outside of education. 
This possibly accounts for apparent reluctance to accept the concepts of 
career education. Man^ activities used in the workshop v^ere based on the 
world d'f work and seemed to lack meaning for younger teachers during the 
first few workshop sessions However, later in the workshop,, individual 
comprehensioiji arid\.ability to apply concepts .improved. 

Many other item's of concern seemed to be significant deterents to the 
succ ess .Df the Gibbs workshop. There vas a totlal lack of ^partic;ipation 
in the workshop by members of the school jadmini^stration. ;(This was not 
,.tme_in_^any_^ther school.) Also, the sch^edule of session^ was split up 
into eve lings and Saturdays over a considerable period of ti©e, thus 
making continuity of ideas and concepts difficult. ^ 
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Although the staff was very quick to challenge new ideas and resisted 
any firm commitment to action until the last few sessions, the total 
effort was one to be prouo of and indicated great potential. Units pro- 
duced during this workshop were generally quite good and indicated a great 
deal of effort on the part of many. : 



SIXTEENTH STREET JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL . 

One of the most pleasant surprises of the summer came from working with 
this staff. At least one representative from each department in the 
school participated in the Career Education Workshop. This enhanced the 
process of * articulation among other teachers in the school. 

Npt only were these teachers eager, but they were quite willing and able 
to skillfully participate in all wpxkshop activities. They very readily 
saw the adaptability of concepts and activities to classroom' settings . 
In many instances, new ideas ^and activities were .generated by the group- 
during discussions.. 

Considerable support was given by the school administration in that the 
Assistant Principal attended all workshop sessions. Mr,. Singletary's ^ 
active participation was helpful and fostered meaningful exchange of ideas 
with teachers which ultimately resulted in better communication and the 
elimination of barriers to implen^entation of an effective career education 
program. - y ' ^ ^ 

Units produced in this workshop indicated a great deal of effort ,and 
commitment to the philosophy of career education. 
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CAREER EDUCATION J^ORKSHOP 
DUNEDIN senior" HIGH SCHOOL 



June 19 - June 30, 1972 ' " (60 Hours/10 Days) 



Participants 


Grade Level 


SubiecL 


Agnew, Elizabeth 


12 


Vocational Office Ed. 


Allen, Prenton 


11 ' » ^ , 


World History 


Bonof f , Luella - 


1*1 


Home Economics 


Bostrom, Paul 


11 ^ 


Spanish 


Boylai;^, Pat 


11 


Biology 


^ravos, Nick 


12 


^ Business Law 


Briggs, Flora 


10 


■Algebra I 


Brihcklow, Martha 


, 12 


Humanities 


Brown, Lana 


12 


Journalism ^ 


Crossett, Robert 


10 


Business Education 


Dick^ Dorwin 


10 


English 


Dinsmore, Linda 


10 


Latin 


Ear ley, 'Kenneth- 


12 


Bookkeeping 


Emerick, Suzanne 


12 


English - 


George, Carl' 


11 


Drafting 


Hansen, Paul 


10-1-2 


, Dean of Boys 


James , Ralph 


10 


* Science 


Jot^nson, Dean 


10 


General' Math 


Ko*utsourais , Mary 


12 


Humanitiej5 


**LaFlam, Doris * 


9 


Algeora I 


Leonard, Mary 


12 • 


English Literature 


^ McLean, Roger * 


10 


Biology 


MitcheH, Michael 


^11 


.American History 


Nickels , Sharon 


12 


Vocational Office Ed*. 


Osburne, Alva 


11 


English- 


Purude, Connie 


11 


American Literature 


Sapashe, Robert 


10-12 


Industrial Arts 


Shields, Marion 


10 


Spanish . 


' Stef fens , 'Henry 


10 


Math ' 


Sutton, Jane 


11 


American Literature 


Tougas, Betty 


10 


American Composition 


\\Thitehead^, Lucinda 


12 


Literature 


Wurzel, Carol 


10-12 


Media Specialist 


COSTS: 




TOTAL TIME: 


Workshop Payroll 


$9,574.43 


330 days 


Average Cost per Teacher 


290.13 


1,980 hours 



^Te^cher f'^rom Largo Junior Higli School 

i 

The above costs do not include salaries, travel and supplies Cor Consul- 
tants and the Career Education Staff. (Workshop was directed by Dr. James 
^ Edmundson and Mr. Thomas Noble) 
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SCHOOL BOARD OF PINELLAS COUNTY, FLORIDA 

DUNEDIN SENIOR' HIGH SCHOOL * • 

SUMT^Y OF CAREER 'EDUCATION WORKSHOP EVALUATION 



A. to a great extent 

B. to considerable extent 

C. to some extent 
f D . none * 

To what extent has this Career Education workshop helped you to: 



1. 


develop methods which will enhance 
the%iucation of students in your 




15 ID 




2. 


develop an understanding of career 
education philosophy and concepts? 




8 


1 


3. 

• 


develop an understanding of career 
education objectives at national, 
state, and local levels? 


16 


17 


■ 


k. 


develop an understanding of the 
"world of work" concept and its - 
relatiohship to occupational clusters? 


22 


10 


1 


5. 

f 


develop an understanding of the 
importance of a positive attitude, 
appreciation and respect fqr art* 
careers?' * 


* 


7 




6. 


develop an understanding of the 
relevance of academic programs to 
cfireer education? * 


26 


6 


1 


,7. 


develop an understanding of the 
guidance function in career 
education? 


13 


18 


2 


8. 


develop my awareness of resources , 
available for teaching with 
career emphasis? 


16 


13 


3 


9. 


develop a model unit of instruction 
using career information and career 
related' activities? . ; 


22 


9' 


1 


10. 


# 

develop skill in the fusion of 
academic, and vocational concepts 
in the revision of the regular 
curriculum? 


,20 


• 

. 13 
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Dunedin Sr. High Scho^ 
Page 2 



11. The amount of time alljsi^ed for this workshop was - (check one): 



too^'much 



23 0. K. 



9^ toa little 



12. \^a.t aspects of this workshop have been of most value to you? 

Being paid to develop curriculum. 

To^realize the significance of Career Education. 

The PAIS presentation. ' ' 

The fusion idea. - . 

Resource' materials . - • ^ ' 

Chanc§ to know our* faculty better and learn more of their ideas. 

Information on programs at other schools ie. SPJC, PVTI, CCL. 

A better understanding of Career Education. 

The acceptance by ail teachers of Career Education. 

Developing a model. 

Films and slides. * 

Understanding the importance of all career fields. 
, ,,,.,.llnple,^s.t^nding -i/he "-world-of *work" . - * 

How to implement Career Education in our cJ.assrooras. # 
Lectures and discussions. ^ . ^ 

Reminder of taxonomy and behavioral objectives.' 
Presentations 'by our leader. 
,,Reve§.ling practical application to us and how we can relate careers. to our 
sub^ject. 

Developed an enthusiasm for, fusing academics and. practical implications. 
Very well organized. 
Positive nature of director. 
Freedom of expression and indepth reasoning. 
The curriculum consultant. 
V Communication of disciplines. 

Focusing attention on an area which can have great r.eaning to students who 
are lost in our present system. 

« 

13. v/hat aspects of. this workshop have been of le ast value to you? 

'Rone. - - ' ' 

-'The time spent on introductory material, 
t Formulation of objectives. 
Formal theory type of presentation. * 
Slide presentation of guidance. 
Consultant on behavioral objectives. 
The last few films. , 
Some of the "guest' speakers". y 
Some teacher discussions. 
^ Textbook. * \ ' 
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Dunedin Sr. High School 
Page 3 

Preparing the ^uriit . ^ , 
Pre-test and post-test, 
Spe9>.er from Orange County. 



ik. Did you experience any techniflue or idea in this workshop that would "be 
suitable' for inclusion in your teaching situation? Please explain. 

^ ' • 
The exercise and slide pr'esentation of printe*!rs losing jobs. 
The exercise" of cutting out classified ads. 
Helping students individually. 
• Th^ cluster idea of occupational classifications. ' 
The career ladder concept. 

-The involvement of other faculty in solving problems.,. 

Films and resource people.' 

Hands-on type -of education. . " ' 

Re"*ults of workshop will make education at Dunedin High School more relevant, 

Learning how to correlate academic experiences with work experiences. 

Simulation of careers in class. • 

Better organization of field trips. 

Reviewing the work produced by others. 

Get the students involved right away. 

Have students do research papers in careers'" 

Post-secondary educational facilities ^available in this county. 
A real positive attitude about "Career Education. 

The handling of difficult situations of personality in a group situation. 
Use of field trips. ' 

15. What suggestions do you, have for the overall improvement of this workshop? 

Having information on objectives earlier in sesBion. 
Beginning worl^ on actual practical applications sodner. 
Use first week for all preliminaries 5 second week for models. 
Use resource persons from professions outside of teaching. 
More educational resource consultants. 
Entire faculty should have been involved. 
' Do not allow teachers to abusfe break time. 
Have more' time to develop models. ^ 
Involve more administrative personnel. * * 

Should continue next year. 

Selected films would be better then havings to view. all. 
More specific directions in prejiaring models.. 
Better organized content. 
" ' - Need three weeks. 
♦Develop more models. 

Sell "change" to teachers by "succes? -motivation" . 
Provide more examples of models to be produced. ♦ 
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CAEEER EDUCATION WORKSHOP 
GIBBS SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
JUNE 17 .- JULY 11, 1972 
(1*8 Hours/8 Days). 



PARTICIPANT 


• 


GRADE 


LEVEL 

* 


SJBJECT 


Bevis, Andrew 




10 




BiologSr 


Blackburn, Constance G. 




11 




.English 


Branch, Allan 




10 




Math 


Brown, Lena M. 




10, 


11 


Counselor 


Brown, Willdajn E. 




10, 


11, 12 


Dean of Boys 


Burnett , Susan 




11 




Social Studies 


Campbell, Katharine 




' 10, 


11, 12 " 


Dean of Girls 


ijyj.es, rjrecLCLiLe u* 




1 0 






Farmer, George C. 




10, 


11, 12 


Registrar' 


Hanak, Karel 




11 




Art 


Hernandez, Bert D. 




12 




Reading 


Johnsen, John L. 




11 




Distributive Ed 


Litchfield, Lincoln R. 




11 




Social Studies 


Masi, Donna" T. 




10 




English 


Pilz, Linda S'. 




11 




English 


Stajnper, Janet A. 




12 




Special Education 


Stelljes, Richard H. 




10 




Work E:Cperience 


Sweet, Constance 




11 




Social Studies 


Walker, Anna P. 




11 




Home Economics 


Wertman, Theqdore A. 




• 11 




Driver Educatxon^ * 


\ • • 

\ . COSTS: • 








« 

TOTAL TIME: 


\ Workshop 


Payroll 




$li,932.07 


160 Days 


\ Average Cost per 


teacher 


2li6.60 


960 Hoiirs 



Tlie above costs do not include salaries, travel and supplies for Consultants and 
the Career Education Staff.* 



Workshop Directed by: 

Dr. James Edmundson Jr, 
-Thomas R. Noble 
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SCHOOL BOARD OF PINELLAS COUNTY, FLORIDA 

* 

GIBBS HIGH SCHOOL 
SUMMARY OF CAREEEtfouCATION WORKSHOP EVALUATION 



A. to a great extent 

B. to considerable extent 

C. to some extent 

D. none 



To what extent has this Career Education workshop helped you 


to: 




D 


1. 


develop methods which willyenhance 

the education of students in your ^ 

school?. 


A U B 


5 


C 10 


2. 


develop an understanding of career 
education philosophy and concepts? 


9 


8 


2 




3. 


develop an understanding of career 
education objectives at national, 
state, and local levels? 




7 


- — 7 


I \ 


' k. 


develop an understanding of the 
"world of work" concept and its 
relationship to occupational clusters? 


10 


5 


I* 




,- 5. 


* 

develop an understanding of the 
importance of a positive attitude, 
appreciation and respect for all 
careers? 


^8 


5 


5 


1 


6. 


develop an understanding of the 
relevance of academic programs to 
career education? 


9 


7 


2 


1 


7. 

t 


develop an understanding of the 
guidance function in career 
education? 


U 


10 


5 




8. 


develop my awareness of resources 
available for teaching #with 
career emphasis? 


6 


6 


1 

6 


r" 

1 


9. 


\> 

develop a model unit of instruction 
using career information and career 
related activities? 


8 


6 


5 


« 


.10* 


develop skill In the fusion of 
academic and vocational concepts 
in the revision of the regular 
curriculum? 

* . 84 
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Gibbs High School 
Page 2 



11,. amount of tine allowed^ for this workshop was - (check one) : 



too much 
O.K. 

too little 



12. What aspects of this workshop have beqn of most value to you? 

The writing of a career unit to be used in classes this yea:r. 
Films and lectures also developing the fusion model. 
Awareness of materisds and resources. 
Exchange of ideas with other faculty members. 
Introduction to fcareer education. ^ 
. Rap sessions. 
How to adapt career education to the classroom. 
^ _ The introduction of career educ^ition as an addition to, the curriculum. 
Some films. 

Realizing the vastness of the "workjworld" and the importance of these 
. people in our ^society. 
___..__.Thfi._i:ilus±£r_ cc^ Und the films to illustrate the same. 



Midge's talk on values, and career education. 
Model Sot implementation. 
The list of resources. 

13. What aspects of this workshop have been of least value to you? 

, * 

The resource persons. ^ ' . ' ... 

flot long enough. . • * • 

The session at the elementary ^school . ^ 

The speakers - except for Mr. Givens. , . 

' Loom lecture. 
Films. 

Too much noise. 

14. Did, you experience any technique or idea in this workshop that .would be 
suitable for inclusion in your teaching situation? Pl^^ase explain. 

. The over-all awareness of making th.e student career conscious. ' • 
Exploring occupational clusters. . % 

Better co^ceptT of 'behavior- objectives . 
Including careers of Ihterest in lessdn plans. 

Gained some insight into the ways in which student? may be motivated by 
relating careers to the subject matter of thh fcourse: 
* Use of bulletin boards giving career information in classrpoms. 

Yes, integration of cluster's of, jobs within curriculum instead qf it 
being a terminal activity. * 
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' GiblDS' High School 
Page 3 



15. What suggestions' do you have for the overall improvement of this workshop 

Ve could have used another six hours. [ 
More team work. ■ 

No break on Friday - continue Monday - Friday - days not nights; you can 

get more accomplished. 
More teachers should be involved, ir>fact principals also. 
More time. " <^ , 

ftere information on careers in the professional field. 
' More activities. .7 * - 

T09 much time devoted to films and working on units*". . ^ 

tMoje resource persons. 

Show samples of ptheJ* workshops early to help correlate concepts of 
career education. , 



\ 
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_ -"CAREER EDUCATION WORKSHOP 



SIX 



STREET JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 



/ JULY 17 - JULY 28, 1972 
(60 Hours/10 Days) 



PARTICIPANT 

Biles,, Robert M. . 

Buhrow, Edward L. 
-Burr6'ss., Th6raas E. 

Chapman, Al-letha F. 

Costello, Patricia M. 

Davidson, Miriam J. 

Dunn Jr.', Ray' 

Ford, Charles J- 

Frazier, Gary E. 

Giacobbe, Anthony L. 

Hatton, Thomas J. 

Jackson, Gilbert 

King, Marie lie E. „ 

Lingaard, Sandra 

Lorrier^ Judith 

Marsh, Norma E. 

McConihay, Donna 

Pope, Lawrence L. 

Radford, David 

Shanks, Linda 
. Singletary, Johnnie 

Stockwell, Sara 

Wahl, Robert A. • 



GRADE LEVEL 
9 

9 ' 
7 

8, 9 

8, 9 
. 7 

8 

9 
7 
9 

8 . 

9. . 

' 7 
8 
8 

7, 8, 9 
9 

8, 9 

8 
9 



SUBJECT '; 

\ 

/ 

General 'Science ' 

Civics. 

Geography 

Home Economics 

Typing ^ / 

Reading 

American History 

Drafting' 

Life Science 

Biology 

'Math 

English / 
Science 
English 
English . . 
L\br Syrian 
"physical Science- 
Music 
English 

Home Economics 
Asst Principal 
English 
Earth Science 



COSTS: 



Workshop Payroll 
Average Cost -per teacher 



$6,1411.20 

278.7^4 

/ 



T OTAL TIME ; 

230 Days 
1,380 "Hours 



The above costs do not iriclude salaries, travel ami supplies for ^Consultants and 
the Career Education Staff* .... ' - 



Workshop Directed by: 

Dr. James Edmundson Jr/ 
. ^ ^Thomas R. Noble 
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. SCHOOL BOARD OF PINELLAS COUKTY, FLORIDA. 
SIXTEENTH STREET Jf , HIGH SCHOOL 
SUMMARY OF CAREER EDUCATION WORKSHOP EVALUATIok 



A* to a great extent' 

B. to considerable extent 

C. to .some extent 

D. none 



To what extent has this Career Educatlonrvorkshop helped you to: 

/ 



ERIC 



\ 



'^^^evelop methods which will enhance 
j the eqlucation of students irl yovir, 
' school? 

2. develop an" understanding of career 
.education philosophy and concepts? 

3. develop an understanding, of career 
education o'bjectives .at national, 
statQ, and local l-evels?^ 

I*., develop an und erst and in^g of the 
"world of -work" concept and its 
\ relationship to occupational clusters^ 

Ji. develop an understanding of the- 
importance of a positive attitude, 
appreciation and respect for all . 
careers? 

6. develop an undersfanding of the 

relevance of academic programs to — 
career education? 

7* develop an understanding of the 
guidance function in career 
* education? ^> 

8. ^develop my awareness o? resources 
available for teaching with . 
career emphasis? 

9. develop _a' iiiojieluin it of instruction 
using career information and career 
related activities? , 

10. develop skill in the fusion of " 
academic and vocational concepts 
in the revision* of the regular 
curriculum? 



18 B' 





K 


8 


". 10 


l8 


3 


\ 






7 


15 


\ 

5 






11 


7 ' 


r 




13 


8 


15 


l6 




s 


12 - 


- 12 




I 



l6th St., Jr. jiigh 



■J 

I 



Page 2 



11. 



T\j^ amount of t^tne allowed far this workshop was - (check one): 



T 



I 



too much 
too little 



'^'/hat a^ST^^'cts of this workshop have been o f most v alue to you? 

•ihe career aspects in with our regular curriculum, 
j- Being'^ble to 'revis.e ^our outline for immediate i^e. j 
' The part of the workshop where teachers really had the opportunity to 

work out a urtit us'ing the ^career concepts, 
. Writing Ris.terials that can actually be usee? 'in the c]|assrocri. 
"Bfflpnaais on 'guidance, 

Examples of "hands-on" experience.' , , ^ 

Apcess to other teachers* ideai and methpds for implementing career 
./ education. j i 

/Hoir to relate and integrate '^aan 

. Developing behavior objective.^* and incorporating them toward career 



eer educ«^{;lon in-co all fields. 



eatication . 



■ H 



13 1 jVrnat aspects' of this workshop have been of least value to you? 

J I *v*ffiome of the filmSoWere not of vai\ie. 

^2ommunicatipn exercise i ^ , * 

*^^uidance functions 'lectures y . \ . ^ ' , 

Some part:iS^o:f^sec:tlon on behavioral objectives'. | 



t ie. ^you experience aay technigue cr idea in this workshpp thajb would be 
sui-^able for inclusion in your teaching situation? Please explain. 

, ( / t - - 

X The/ use of uhe pan^l - ''^.^at**G My Linev" ' \ ' 
Z\A techn^cJ'Jfe of being able to fxtsfc the caree^- education concepts with 

the regj^iar academic concepts. ; ' ' ^ 

Comunic^xiin exercise., / 
— inTareness^heet (incomplete sent(^hces*)T"^'7 ^ * 

Believing in dignity, / , r 

Attitude is essential for succes^ fn a career :^ 

The use of want-ads to find job^ for v arip us.jclusterg . <> 

- Better ideas an^d techniques role.pf teachers. . \\ 

Techniques of motivation and sep^f-d^iareness J.hroug)i games and exerciges* 
Guidance function games and activities. • ' 

Vmat guggesticns do you have for the overalls, improvement of this workshop? 



given to. the guidance ij^unction in career educa^on 



; , Ail of the resource persons should come in nefore working on outliijes . 

\ ^ in the^futiir ' 

/ More tiJbe->e gi 

- S - ' 

ERJC . ^ ; 



l6th St. Jr. High 
Page 3 



More fi^ld trips. • ' , 

Mdre people from industry and the professions to give their viewpoint 

(similar to the "Wfeat's My Line" group. ^ • ' ^. 

More sensitivity type training. ^ ' - o 

More time to develop yearly objectives and models. ^ 
/Jetting more teachers involved in the workshops. 
More "hands-on" e^cperiences . 

oet up a workshop program with the following sequences: 

FAIS (theory \' * ^ ' 

PV-TI (Hands-on experience) 

Teacher-student<> (program Development) 
A little too much time was spent on writing individual units. Most people 

finished ahead of ^ time. ^ 
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EVALUATION s1:ATEMENTS: By Mr. William Mann, Assistant Director Student 

Affair's,. Pinellas Vocational-Technical Institute, 
Workshop Director for, "The Vocational Component 
in Career Education: Teacher to* Teacher" 

Tt became -evident during the workshop .that, "to a great extent, teachers 
in this County are largely unaware of the rewards and satisfactions of 
technical occupations. A technologically oriented society has for some 
time now been demanding an increase in the output of trained technicians 
in 4nany areas . However, school^ ha^^^e contJ.nued toi produce college-bound 
students and very few technically oriented graduates. The situation be- 
comes even more critical when one hears of college trained engineers 
performing technicians' jobs,^ or of engineers who must be retrained when 
there are no j9bs. 

* - ^ . V 

Unhappy college students striving for personal fulfillment, find the 
, challenges of the university a hollow mockery. Dissatisfaction with col- 
lege education in general is reflected in statistics relating to the 
number of student riots on university campuses. (Compare this with the 
number of riots at vocational-technical cente'rs.) Valuable time is being 
wasted and many students are being misled toward lives in wiiich individ- 
uals with new and different ideals no longer have strong interests. Onfe 
answer to this perplexing predicament lies in enlightened career guidance 
provided by elementary and junior high school teachers and counselors. 
Educators are closer to developing young people than many parents , and 
they hav<j direct influence over as many as two hundred students daily • 
Teachers and counselor's need to be informed concerning the multiplicity 
of careers aWilable in order to meet .the heeds and interests of students 
encountered in classrooms • 

* The' reality of orientation to caireer education can be facilitated by hav- 
ing teachers rand counselors participate in career development workshops 
where they can obtain "h^nds-on" learning experiences and tour vocational 
-technical areas of learning — thus enhancing a' more positive reaction to* 
all career interests of students. • , ' ' 

Due to an extreme lack of specific knowledge concerning the world of work, 
it was necessary to prepare teachers, and coujiselors for vocational- techni- 
cal experiences, on a daily basis. The technology-related lecture/dis- 
cussion proved to be an excellent vehicle for introduction to, and explor-* 
ation of, each new training area. Collecting classified advertisements 
relating. to the day's visitation provided discussion incentives and helped 
in filling the "Technology Survey Sheets" required as .part of the career 
inf'ormation portfolio developed. These sheets also provided tjiie uninitiated 
with pertinent areas o£ questioning .during work-training experiences. 
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A change of attitude and acquisition of useful knowledge and skills are 
conditions s^ptomatic of a successful learning experience. To this end, 
and as experiences were* attitudinally directed, an attitude survey in the 
form of an "Occupational Educational Questionnaire" was administered as ' 
both pre-test and post-test. At the .end of the two-x.aek session, each 
participant was encouraged to*" submit, anonymously, if preferred, to the 
Director of Career Education, a frank and constructive evaluation. There 
was also an evaluation check list administered at the end of the workshop. 

Following .'analysis of both evaluation forms, it could be stated vithout 
compromise that the participants (including the workshop director) were 
now able £o:® (l) relate from. first-hand knowledge, concrete work train- 
ing experiences to the needs of students (2) report opportunities for 
vocational-fechnical training, (3) determine work availability for some 
vocational-Jtechnical graduates, (4) report necessary prerequisites for . 
for entrance into vocational-technical training programs, (5) fuse neces-" 
sary academic and vocational-technical training, and (6) discuss the 
rewards derived from vocational-technical training and subsequent employ- 
ment*, - , . 

If the prejudice against career education on a status basis is to'^be* des- 
troyed, it must be done before the World is reduced to a technician-poor 
condition — leaving millions mired in a nightifiare world of gadgets that " 
cannot be fixed when they malfunction or fail. The economy cannot shoul- 
der the .replacement cost of every disabled machine. Technicians are 
rapidly becoming respected, well-paid professionals, but students must be 
guided into these lucrative endeavors by career oriented ti4acl\ers and 
counselors, Tae career orientation of elementary and junior high school 
academicians is long ovejrdue. It is frightening to find out how uneduca- 
ted teacheif^ and counselors are concerning matter which deal with the^ 
world of work in general terms. Career education and the concepts which . 
are embodied therein must continue to. grow l^n Pinellas ^County 'if we are 
to serve the aipproximate 80% of all students who will never earn a college 
degree — or an even greater percentage (when including those needing some 
type of technical employment for sppport while working toward a degree.) 



COUHTY-WIDE CAREER EDUCATION WORKSHOP 
THE VOCATIONAL CQMPONEMT IN CAREER EDUCATION 
JUNE 19 - JUNE. 30, 1972 
,{60 Hours/10 Days) 



PARTICIPMT 

Babb, Virginia 
Biles, Robert 
Buhrow, Edward 
Burr ess, Thomas 
Casey, Mvxy 
Castner, Stephen 
ELlis, Lottie 
Francoeur, Howard 
Frazier,. Gary 
Gentry, Elbert 
Giacobbe?, Anthony 
Hatton, Thomas 
Henry, Edward 
.Howry, Anna 
Hughlett, Dorotjiy 
King, Marielle 
Martin, Frank 
Mauk, Billie 
McCormick, Lowell 
Medus, Frankye 
Moss, E\i^ene 

_ Reed, _ Mary 

Shanks, .Linda 
Sholund, Margaret 
Summers, Leonard. ^ 
Turtzo, Sandra 
WilHams, Lavon — 



SCHOOL. , 

Eisenhower V Elementary 
l6th St. Jr. High 
l6th St. Jr. High 
l6th St. Jr. High 
ciearwate^ Comp. Jr. High 
Clearwater Comp. Jr. High 
Palmetto Elementary 
Clearwater Comp. Jr. High 
l6th St: Jr. High 
l6th St. Jr, High' 
l6th St. Jr.^ High " 9 
16th St. Jr, High 
Clearwater Comp. Jr. High 
Lakeview Elementary 
Campbell 'Park Elementary 
16th St. Jr. High 
Palmetto Elementary 
Campbell Park Elementary 
16th St. Jr. High 
Campbell Park Elementary 
•Clearwater Comp. Jr. High 
^ Campbell Park Elementary _ 
' 16th St . Jr . High 
Palmetto Elementary 
Campbell Park Elementary 
Lakeview Elementary 
Palmetto Elementary 



GRADE-SUBJECT 

Intermediate 

9 - Science 

9 - Civics 

7 - Geography 

Business Education 

English 

6th grade 

Automotive 

7 - Science 
9 - Civics 
9 - Science 

8 - Math 
Dry Cleaning 
Primary 
Intermediate 
7 - Science 
Principal^ 
Primary 

7 - Geography 

librarian 

Food Service^ 

J?f*imai:y ! . _ 

Home Economics 

Kindergarten 

Principal 

Primary 

6th grade . 



COSTS: 



VJorkshop Payroll 
^Average Cost per teaclher 



$7,5i*1.8l 
279.32 



TOTAL TIME r 

270 Days 
r,620 Hours 



Tne above costs do not include salaries, travel and supplies for Consultants and 
tne^Career Education Staff* 

> , Workshop Directed, by: 

WilliamT Mfeinn 
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• • SCHOOL "BOARD OF PINELLAS COUNTY, FLORIDA 
THE VOCATIONAL COMPONENT IN CAREER EDUCATION: TEACHER TO TEACHER 
SUMMARY OF CAREER EDUCATION WORKSHOP >EVALUATIQN 



A. to a great extent ' 

B. ' to considerable extent 
C'. to some extent / 

' ^ "D. none 

To what extent has this Career Education worksliop helped you to: 



1.. develop methods which w^ll enhance 
the education of ^students in your 
school? " . 

* 

develop an understanding of ' career * 
education philosophy and concepts? 

3. develop an understanding o'f career 
education objectives at national, 
state, and Ideal levels? 

^ < c 

\. develop an understanding of ^he 
"world of work" concept and its ' 
relationship to 'occupational clusters? 

5. develop an understanding of the 
importance of a positive .at*titude^ 

^ ap^preciation and respect for all 

careers? 

6. develop a^n Understandi^ig of the-- 
relevance of academic programs to 
career education? / 

'7. develop an understanding of the 
guidance function in career 
education? 

.8. dev^elop my awareness" of resources 
available for teaching with 
career emphasis? 

9., develop a model unit of^ instruction 
using career information and career 
related activiti'es? 

10. develop skill in t-he fusion of 
academic and vocational concepts 
in the revision of the regular 
curriqulum? ^' * " 



A 9" 



B 11 



C 6 





" 






it' 


8 


1 


to 






/ 

1 


/ 




<• 

16 


5 




10 


13 


^ 2 


» 

1 


• 




2 












13 


12 • 


1 




5 


11 


10 




' 9 




3 






8 


• 

9 


•* 

. 5 • 


- 6 


8 


1<1 


1 



Vocational Component 
Page 2 



11^ The amount of time allowed for this workshop, was - (check one): 

t 9 



1 too much 



^ ' • ^ Ih. O.K. 



ll' too little 



12. Vfhat aspects of. this workshop have been of most v alue t<3 you? 

Learning about careers with which I've had ^little or no contact. 

Being involved in hands-on experiences. 

Learrfiiig about various sources of information ava.ilable. 

Learning about various careers and organizations of the tech-center* 

Hearing academic teachers'* ideas about career education. , 

The actual exposure to the "institute" teaching. * , 

Meej^ing the teachers in similar areas and exchanging ideas. 

Getting new information. * - - 

Updating other vocational area concepts. . ' ' 

Being, introduced to the wide diversity of requirements, pay, an^ skills 

needed. ' " ^ 

Having academic teachers enrolled in this class. 
Understanding the philosophy of career education. 

13. ' Wl-iat aspect'^, of this worksl^p have been of least value to you? 

. ^ Did not h^lp me plan for methods of teaching careeJ* education. 
Class discussion on elementary education problems. 
Often, too many facts about a particiilar area. 
Dull presentations by some individuals in various technologies. 
% Lectvire-type situations where material was already in printed form. , 
Some areas did not give us true insights into their program. 
^ Touring some vocation&l areas which I had visited before. 
The ''Countdown to the 70* a" movies. * 

1^4, Did you experience any technique or idea in this workshop that would 
be suitable for inclusion in your teaching situation? Please explain. 

* " '^^^ ' 
Background information v;ill be most helpful in teaching. 
Provid^ing experiences that are related to the world of work. 
Hands-on experiejices can be had by elementary children. 
The career education survey sheet. 
^ The use of classified ads. 
^, Using cata^logs from automot,ive • * - ^ 

Role playing . -> . 

The^ films." , 
The availability of jobs. 

I can now present students with an objective which is attraptive. 
Some of the work-sheets could be used in our classes. 
Idea of having community -people as resources. - 
I liked the booklet of educational games. 

Students need to visit WTI and see what opportunities exist. 



Vocational Component 

Page 3 • - * . 

15. VQiat suggestions do you have for the overall improvement of this 
workshop? , 

Include on how to' do it m classroom, 
^ , *^ Fill out technology survey sheets after* viewing the technology. 

All teachers in school system should be aware of work opportunities,^ 
More informal discussion with individual instructors. 
More hands-on in certain areas'^ 

fiven more information on related fields for all areas. ' s 

^ Field trips to industries in the area. 
Bri'n'g in industrial consultants for class**discussions . 
/ More movies. 

A day for participants to %rowse" freely throughout PVTI. 
More time to enlarge experiences in various vocational areas. 
Would like ^o see feome guidance instruments. 
Involve more student participation. 
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*' OFFICE OF CAREER EDUCATION 



SURVEY. 



for 

SUMMER WORKSHOPS 



Plans for the 1973 sunaner workshops in Career Education are now 
in progress. We ^re exploring the possibiii'ties for cooperation between 
our office and the University of South Florida, especially with regard 
to the .possibility of earnih| graduate credit from the University by "• 
^participating in the sunnner workshop for Career EducatiotI.^ 
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Name Position ^ ^ 



Subject and/or jGrade Level_ \ School^^ ^ 

Did you participate in a Career Education vorkshop during the sumnfer of 
1972? 

/ ' Yes 

y . ^ No 

J«niat: area(&) do you feei the Career Education Summer Workshop should 
emphasize?'^ ' . ^ , . * * 

• > 

Philosophy and Concepts of Career Education 

— ' . - ' 

' ,Jfevclop and refine guidance skills for teachers. 

Develpp an understanding o£ the world of work! 



^ DeT^.lqp. in teachers a positive attitude, appreciation, .and re- - 

* spect for all careers. * 

Develbp understanding of students* varying experience levels and 

importance of students' self conceptjB. 

» » 

Develop an understanding o^ the relevance of acad*emic program to 

careers and develop techniques of Lnplementation and fusion df 
career education into existing curriculum. 

The role of guidance and counseling in Career Education. 

A variety of Hands-On opportunities. " >^ t> , 

The role of Occupational ^Specialists in Career Education. ' 

^ Field trips to ^ variety of businesse^s and industries. 

Time to review and select activities, materials,^ resources, etc. 

Time to select, develop, ai^d field test activities or units. , 

Opportunity to learn more about a specific occupational cluster 

through in-deptH exploration in order that each school will have 
\ -a number of teachers who could act as resources for the rest ot ^ 
their faculty. 

Would you like to participate in the workshops conducted by the Office of 
Career Education during the summer of 1973? Yes No 

If yes, please complete the second page of this survey. 
* * 
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Woutl^ you prefer to earn: * - • / 

f * * ^ • ' , ' * 

— , Graduate credit through University of South Florid^ 



If you prefer tcj earn graduate credit^ 'in which war would "you use your ' 



J ^taff Development Cpmponent Points 

prefer 

^ credi'tJ? 

" For recency * \ - c . 

As an 'elective in Masters Program , ' 

. - As a required .qourse in Masters Program ^ ^ 

t 1 ^ For certification* ^ ' * 

• • % 

From which bf the following departments Vould you prefer to earn your 
credit? . ^ s ' 

- . ^ ^ Guidance * ' . 

. ^ .^^ Elementary curriculum 



Secondary' curriculum 
Psychological J'oundation^ 
Other '(Please list)' 



em 

Would you prefer a course that is: 



Completely contained within the time limits of the-sunSner 
workshop 

Partially completed during the summer workshop and car- 
ried into the school year to be completed in Quarters II 
or III. (The carry-over might consist „of a project to 
be implemented during >the school year and then reported ' 
toward the end. of the school year.) 
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PIACEi'fflliT AND FOLLOW-UP 



Placement and FollowrUp was considered to be a*incrst ,vital component of 
wthe Career EdiK^ation Project., The 'component , had 'three major purposes: 
Xl) to assist , school administrators, vocational directors, guidance 
personnel, occupati6nal speiialists*, and vo'^cs^tional t^eacher-coordinators 
in the organizati^gn of jjob^.placement'^and'^studertt follow-up efforts,. (ZX 
to provide for the establishment* of a^central office for placement ,artd * 
follow-up, and (3) to provide for , the organization of vocational .youth 
groups and vocat;L6nal teacher's for the purpose of collecting pertinent 
labor market *data. • ^ 

^ * A ♦ 

Th'e- first phase of operatti'on (1972-73) was. devote*d' primarily td the plan- 
ning function. An advisory Committee was appointed ^nd met throughout 
the year to evalv^e philosophy, goals/ and objectives. Implementation 
strategies were ^Iso considered and a county-wide placement and follow-up 
workshop was platined. ^ " . -"0 

The functions of this component deserve foremost attention and support 
if career educ^p.tion is Jto b^e totally accountable. A true test of the 
quality of 'career education wi>l be student placement and advancement in 
careers related to educational* endeavors . 

Placement and follow-up have been treated as separate, but highly Inter- 

" related and complementary procedures. Placement provides meaningful 
evidence that instruction. has been pertinent to the job"^ entry needs of 

' students. Stfudent follow-up, the second faction of accountability, is 
needed to. provide data for the adjustment and improvement of curricula 
and/ labor market data- is needed to assure the relevance of both. The 

. placement and foliow-up component of the Pinellas County Career Education 
Proj' ^t was established and functioned to provide *jthe means for coordin- 
ating both placement and follow-up in one centralized office^ Howevfer, 
placement is considered to be 'a decentralized operation having major 
responsibility vest^ed in school staff. FollOw-up is considered a, centra- * 
lized 'responsibility. coordinated by staff from the placement and follow-up 

'•office.. ' . ' . . . " * ' * 

Vocational coordinators, teachers, guidance' pe^irsonnel, occupational speci- 
alists, assistant; principals,, and other support staff perform th^ place- 
ment function in individual schools. This uncoordinated effort, although 
valuable to "both students and employers, leaves many job openings unfilled. 
A centralized bank of trained students see^king either^ full time or part 
time employment can not be provided, and employers willing to cooperate 
with the schbols, find it difficult to refer personnel requirements to 
proper officials fdr action. Many ^employers, discouraged with what seems 
to be inacti-bn or lack of interest, look elsewhere to fill employment ^ 
needs." A specific agency is needed to .Accept, process, and refer appli- 
cations fbr employment arid to solicit. Jui table jobs for students and 
' graduates. I ^ \ • " " \^ * 
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The only formalized system of follow-up is a St^^e Vocational* Education 
Survey. This recently initiated effort, although of great value to both 
state and local agencies, does not produce adequate/feedback to provide 
for the'revision of curriculum in areas iavoJ.ved. Addifional local in- 
formation must be collected .and internalized within the syste^n if schools 
are to become truly accountal^'le for quality e(^ucaticnal skills which are 
salable in today's labor marke^t. . ' " ' 

Goals of the placemen^ and follow-up .componer * arej 



1. To provide services for the placement to£ all persons * 

ill the next step of career development whether it be 
~ employment 'or further education comjiatible with indi- 
' V vidual needs,. Interests^, aptitudes, and skills. * 

. . ' 2-. ^Tb fill the job needs of the community with trained 
arid/or eipployable personnel. 

^3. To provide periodic follow-rup data* toVnsure* suitable ' 
placement for all persons. \ 

4. To provide data^to curriculum' committees In the, School 
system concerning changes and/or additio'ns .to educa- 
tional programs needed to help students meet current 
requirements for placement and success. on the. job. 

Objectives of the placement and follow-up component are: • 

"'^^ Plan for an- select staff to carry. out; the goals 'and ^< 
objectives of placement and follow^upj.^ * 



2. Develop a plan for working cooperatively with school 
administrators, cooperative educational coordinates, 
guidance counselors, occupational specialists, andN ' 
teachers, in finding, screening and placing, and • 
following-up students. » * . \ ^ * 

3. Establish a central job placement center for the pur- 

• pose of establishing a systematic approach to locating*, \ 
recording and filling job vacancies. * \ 

4, Organize a public relations- and public information program 
for the purpose of informing the business community., 
individuals, and schools about career education activities 
in the area of placement and- f ollow-ru]^. , ^ ' 

5, Establish a central-ized-^ollow-up service. 
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6. .Survey-^and compile a "list of the business needs . 
/of the communi^ty relating, to information on 
immediate job openings, and to develop forecasts 
of lousiness growth in preparation for filling 
potential jobs. 

,7. Identify, counsel, and place students, .drop-outs, 
and" graduates . 

8. Provide placement assistance in schools for those 
^ ' students unable to come to the central office. 

9. Establish career information centers in the schools. 

10. Match job applicants V7ith appropriate openings and 
^aid in the ischeduling of interviews.. ^ 



11. Provide foll6w-up of all students placed at thr^fe 
. and .twelve month intervals to determine degree of - 

success on the job and/or need for change or further 
. training. * * . • 

<>lf2. Inform applicants of current employment techniques 
through pre-employment clinics and /or career 
counseling. ^ - 

13. Develop- a computerized .system for storage,, retrieval, ^ 
and dissemination of student information to authori- 
zed" personnel; 

14. Utilire follow-up data to adjust and improve curriculum* 

All goals and objectives were* formulated by staff personnel with the 
assistance of the Advisory CcJmmittee. The Advisory Committee, appointed 

by the, Pinellas County--SRjiopl Board, was composed of both academic and 

vocat^on&l teachers, vocatibnal coordinators, and occupational specialist 

'Council meetings were scheduled on a weekly .basis and sessions lasted 

approximately three hours. Members "were assigfied projects to complete 
prior to eacK meeting. • - ; ■ • 

iHe Advisory Committee was responsible for suggesting and helping. to 
implement a survey of the graduating class at Dunedin Senior High School 
to determine assistance needed by students in making the transition from 
school to the next step in career development — be it the world of work 
or future academic,,or vocational training. The primary purpose of t^is 
survey was to determine if the approved goals and objectives were in any 
way' realistic and meaningful. 

In addition to the educational advisory group a business and industry 
advisory group has been established to provide assistance to the project 
during t^ie second phase .of operation (1973-74 school year) . 
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The Vocational, Technical and Adult Education Follow-Up Survey required 
by the State of Florida was completed by the placement and follow-mp 
staff. Data compiled, in the report will be utilized as a basis for 
determining effectiveness of current programs and the need for revision 
of curricula • 

During the first year of operation (1972-73) the placement and follow-up 
component accomplished the following: 

1. Identified and established an Advisory Committee 
to provide assistance in planning and organizing 
a centralized placement, follow-up, and support 
services center. * . • 

1. Developed placement and follow-up philosophy, goals, 
and objectives. 



3. 



Developed a unit of instruction relating to employa- 
bility skills and made plans to implement the unit 



W 1973-74 



4. Conducted a Senior Survey at Dunedin High School 

a. Tabulated survey results 

b. Distributed results to appropi^iate personnel 

c. Identified appropriate personnel. to follow-up 
students participating in the survey who re- - 
quested assistance. ^ • 

5. Assisted in the foll6w-up of students leaving the 
Area Vocational-Technical Schools. 

6. Participated in a survey for the purpose of deter- 
min^.ng the need for an Area Vocational-Technical r 

..dent~er<-to be located in south sf. Petersburg. 

7. Participated in a comparison study of Work Experience 
students in a career education pilot school and a 
non-career education school. ^ 

8. Analyzed results of the Boy Scout Survey in Pinellas 
County. 

9.. Coordinated the State -of Florida, Department of 

EducaticJn7 Vocational-Technical and Adult Education 
Surv^ for 1972 and 1973. 




10. Coordinated an Employer FollowrUp 5urvey^ of those 
students from the State survey giving permission to 
contact employers. 
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11. Attended and participated in various State ^and 

local career education and placement and follow-up 
meetings *and workshops. ~" ~ 

^12. * Staff members made an on-site visit and participated 
' ' in an orientation seminar , relating to the Akron-Summit 
County, Ohio, Public School Systems' Placement Project. 

13. Plans have. been finalized for a Placement and Follow-Up 
Workshop ^ be held during the week of August 13-17. 
* The workshop will he attended by local personnel to be * 
responsible for placr-nent and follow-up activities, 
local administrators,. ..::ate .Depar.tment of Education 
personnel", and Placement and Toilow-Up, Supervisors 
from other •Florida school districts. Mr. -Raymond. Was il. 
Director of the Akron-Stimmit County Placement Project, 
will serve as workshop Consultant." * 

14 Tentative plans for a labor-market survey to^be 

conducted in coope^ration with business and industry 
have been formulated by the Executive Assistant- ^ 
Superintendent of VTAE. The survey, under the spon- 
^ sorship of the St. Petersburg Area Chamber of 

Commerce, wUl be completed during the fall of 1973 
and result will be available by January , '1974. 

Project personnel, working with the assistance qf the Advisory Committee, 
have determined that the placement and follow-up component will be organi-- 
zed to serve as a coordinating agency for the placement function and that 
follow-up activities will be centralized in this unit. It has also been' 
recommended that the* placement" function be decentralized.-, Actual place- 
ment of fetudents will be the responsibility of vocational . coordinators , 
teachers, work experience personnel, occupational specialists, and 
guidance personnel. Overall coordination, assistance and policy develop- 
ment will be the ;responsibility of the placen^pnt and follow-up department 
of career education. 

Reasons for recommending decentralization ^,of the placement function are 
twofold: (1) the pla^cement and follow-up component is not staffed to 
perform the operational responsibility for placement, and (2)^ teachers, 
coordinators, etc., have personal knowledge of student capabilities needed 
to .perform on the job,. Reasons for recommending centralizatioa of the 
follow-up function are as follows: (1) equipment necessary to perform this 
function is available to the placement and follow-up staff, (2) centrali- 
zation will facilitate reporting and ^accountability requirements of public 
laws, (3) schools will be somewhat relieved oJE total responsibility for 
collection of data and data collection procedures will be more standard-- 
ized, and (4) centralization will aid in the collection of data needed to 
recommend both general and^ specif ic curriculum revisiop. 

♦ 
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PHILOSOPHY STATEMENTS 



I. Assist people in placement ^ 

A. What people 

1. Up to age 19 
. 2 . In school 

3. Drop -Outs 

4 . Graduates 

r 

-B. -Placement - Career Counseling^ ^ — 

1. Jobs (commensurable with skills, 

aptitudes, interests^, and 
exp.erience) 

2. Technical Training 

3. Degree Program , 

II. Assist employers in .filling jobs . 

A. Employment " 

1. Summer Jobs , ^ 

Temporary Jobs 
Career Opportunity 
Part-time 



2. 
3, 

a; 

5. 



Full-time 



III. Gather data to assist in placement 

> 

A. Job Information , 

B. Career Counseling for Up-Grading 

0 IV. Benefit to school . « 

A. To Follow-Up Students counseled to provide 
feedback to schools " 

B. Gather and interpret follow-up data for 
curriculum revision 

V. Centralization of activities 
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PHILOSOPHY* . ... ' 

The Career Education Placement Advisory Coinmittee of Pinellas 
County Schools believes it is, the responsibility of ALL — the individual, 
the school, and tHe cbnnnunity — to assist in the placement and later 

fdliow-up of all students enrolled, graduates and nongraduatjes alike, 

^ ♦ 

This shali be accomplished through employment, other trailing, programs , 

and/br degree programs that are compatible with the individual's abili- 

■ * 

ties, skills, interests, and attitudes. For some students, this may be 
a fairly direct route; for others many detours may be necessary before , 
goals are obtainable. However, the satisfactory self-fulfillment of 
desired goals and the employment* of students as productive workers, in 
the business world is of prime importance., 

r * 

♦Tentative and subject to "revision. 
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COMONITY, COMMITTEE, AND UNIVERSITY INVOLVEMENT 



Early in the project, the St., Petersburg Area Chamber of Commerce was 
contacted to discuss the Career Education project in Pinellas Couiity. 
The Chamber cooperated with the Career Education staff in producing a 
list of local business and industry resource persons., to assist in the . 
orientation, of teachers for the 1972-73 Career Education. Program. . .This 
list appears on pages 112 through^ 115. 

Meetings were held with membtrs of local business and industry, and many 
firms opened their doors to teachers and students in order to provide 
learning experiences. ^ When field trips were not possible, business and 
industry representatives (including several parents of Career "Education . 
students) went to the schools to discuss various^^ occupations . These visr- 
its are listed on pages 116 thro^jgh 122. A form for requesting field 
trips is shown on page 123. * . 

Later in the school year, a survey form was prepared for parents and local 
firms so that willing and qualified persons could be added to the visita- 
tion rjBSource list. A t'eacher comment sheet and a student reaction sheet 
were designed to provide feedback and program improvement. These three 
forms appear on pages l24 through 126. ^ 
• " «* 

fc * • 

In November, 1972, the Education Committee of the St. Petersburg Area 
Chamber- of Commerce selected a Career Education Subcommittee to assist 
the Pinellas County Career Education Project staff in every possible way. 
This Subcommittee is composed of the following members: 

Mr. Fred Cuykendall, President .(Chairman) . • ' 

Oravisual Company, Inc. 

Mr. Andrew. Padova, Executive Director 

Pinellas ^County Health Care Foundation ^ * 

Mrs. Ruth Brothers, Secretary to^ 

Mr. Laurence Herman,, Vice President Sales and Marketing 
Times Publishing Company / ^ ^ ^ 

Mr.- David Walker, Vice President , 
Union Trust National Bank 

Mr. L. E. (Gene) Oliver, Jr., Financial Officer 
Magnadyn Financial Corporation 

Mr. Lewis Lancaster, Jr., Director of Vlarketing 
* Union Trust National Bank 

/ 
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The 'Career Education staff made presentations before the Largo Chamber of 
Commerce, whose members volunteered to assist Career Education schools 
whenever asked to do so* 

The National Secretaries Association has provided the project with busi- 
ness office supplies (forms, staplers, staples, memo pads, applications, 
etc.) to equip a small business office for students in each of the four 
elementary pilot schools. In addition, members of NSA from Allstate In- 
surance Company and the St. Petersburg Times and Independent prepared 
and doriated slide-tape presentations showing persons working on the job, 
and talking, about their duties and responsibilities. Many students saw 
these presentations and expressed interest in the careers involved. 

The Hotel-Restaurant Association has been active in Career Education. 
This group hosted teachers in Career Education summer workshops, wel- 
comed' students and teachers foi field trips, and s erved"in "ad vi s ory 
• capacities. , * 

The Pinellas County Committee of 100 organized bus .tours of area busi- 
nesses for the occupational specialists of Pinellas County, to acquaint 
them with the wide variety of occupations in the county* 

The Career^ Education .staff held a workshop session for the League of 
Women Voters to Inform them of issues relating to Career Education con- 
cepts, legislation, and: funding. The group expressed interest In these 
matters and pledged support ."^--^^ * ^ ' , 

Hillsborough Aviation Authority, Eastern Mr lines, and the American Auto- 
mobile Association Motor Club have been extremely helpful^ in the develop- 
ment of the Traiisportation Cluster in the pilot schools . Tield ^tri:ps, 
resource persons, audiovisual aids, and "tools of the trade" for hands-on 
experiences have been contributed by these groups. 

Many others have assisted in workshops and related activities; .amoiTig them 



are: 



U. *'S. Representative C. W. Bill Young 

>v'Mr. Dominick Minotti, Vice President -Marketing ' 
' First National Bank of Cleai;water , . » 

(President-Elect, Clearwater Chamber of Commerce) 

Mr. Steven C. .Doychak, Manager and Executive Vice President 
Clearwater Chamber of Commerce 

Mr. Thomas Gregory, CPA- 

Tornwall, Lang and Lee . ; / ■ 

* Chairman, Education Committee* 
St. Petersburg Area Chamber of Commerce 

I 
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Gen, Charles J. Kaniss 
Sanitation Administrator " ' ' 

City of St. Petersburg 

Mr, Dean Young, Cartoonist 

Clearwater . . 

Representatives of Reynolds Aluminum Reclamation Plant 
Tampa 

Local newspapers have provided coverage of Career Education activities 
in the pilot schools. Some news items appear in Appendix C and on 
page 107. ' ' . 

■ ■ . ' ■ , . ■ ■ ' J ■ 

The staff has produced slide and slide-rtape presentations; these have 
been shown 't"o^mahy groups in the community ^d in othet Florida counties, 
as well as to out-of-state groups, to' acquaint them with the iPinellas 
project. On-site visits to. Pinellas County's pilot schools have enabled 
others to see Career Educatiqn in operation. 

Presentations have been made to members of the Florida State Legislature, 
as well as, the U. S. Office of Education, to inform and update them on 
the' progress of Career Education in Pinellas County. 

The Pinellas County Comprehensive Career Education staff accepted respon- 
sibility for field testing. Career Education survey instruments for the 
Career Education Curriculum Laboratory at the Florida State University, 
under the direction of Dr. James Edmundson. The Pinellas Career Educatiqn 
Project Director served as Chairman of the Advisory Council for the Cur- 
riculum Laboratory. . ' , 

The Pinellas County Career Education Prpject staff and the Career Educa- 
tion Curriculum Laboratory are cooperating in the production of a slide- 
tape' presentation on Career Education -for statewide distribution. 

^Universities and colleges, in Florida and other states, have cooperated 
with ^the Pinellas^'Caunty , Career Education staff. Contacts during the 
l972-7^3^ear with university and college Representatives are listed on 
pages. 12/\through 131; ' > ^ " 

The University of South Florida, across Tampa. Bay, has worked closely^ 
with the staff. Several meetings w^re held to develop in-service train- 
ing programs. These' i;esulj;ed in the preparation of a course outline for 
^ a. Career Education Workslicp. (See pages 132 through 135.) Considerable, 
interest was shown in the wqrkshcp when it was scheduled, but because the 
gtate Department of Educatiort ^id not approve the course for curriculum 
credit, enrollment was not high ^qugh to justify holding the class. Fur- 
ther discussions will be held with ^iniversity personnel, in the hope that 
it will be possible to schedule sucnX, course in the near future. 



Two members of the University of ^outh Florida staff were most helpful 
•as consultants to the staff iiv^'the preparation of evaluation instruments 
for testing the eight, career education elements. Dr. Leon Qreabell, 
Assistant 'Professor of Education, ;and Dr. William Wade Burley, Associate 
Professor (Educational Psychology and Guidance) contributed much useful, 
advice, all of which yas cohsideired in finalizing the instruments. Their 
comments will be studied again when the instruments are revised for 1973- 
74. Dir.' Greabell's comments appear on pages 136-137; Dr. Burley's are ^ 
on pages 138rl40; ' ^ \ / 

Palmetto Elementary School and St^. Petersburg Junior College conducted a 
successful Guidance Aide program which benefited students of both in- 
stitutions. (See pages 14r through 145 for memorandum and attachments.) 

Meetings have been held with mjiny^group^, including curriculum committees 
parents; "COST" (Counselor -"Occupational "SpecTalisrV^T^^ Instruc- 
tional team members. Chamber of Commerce Education Committees; St. Peters 
^u^g^ Chamber ^of^Co™^ on Career Education; cost benefit 

' comSiCtpSes;ra commrtte¥~t6~"plan^outhTl¥n7"Tn^^ and' Career Educa- 

tion Inservice "Planning Committee; Evaluation Advisory Committee; Place-, 
ment and Followr-Up Advisory Committee; U. S. Representative C. W. Bill 
Young; and Florida Senator D.^ Robert Graham. ^ . ^ 

A cumulative record- of committee meeting participant hours is.shown^^on 
^pages 146 through^l49; minute^s of some of the meetings appear on paces . 
150 through 173. ' ^ ft- , b 
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RESOURCE PERSONS FROM BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY TO ASSIST IN 
ORIENTATION OF TEACHERS FOR 1972-^73 CAREEfl EDUCATION PROGRAM 



AGRICULTURE, BUSINESS & NATURAL RESOURCES 



Dayton Hughes 

Personnel & Safety Director 



Jack Siebenthaler 
General Manager 



James Bo.one 



BUSINESS & OFFICE 

Thomas Gregory 
Partner- 

Don Jones 
President 



Fred„Cuykendall 
President 



Howard Schmidt 

Vice President-Trust Officer 



Mrs* Ruth Brothers, CPS 
SecV to Vice President 
Sales & Marketing' 

COMMUNICATION & MEDIA i 



Hood's Milk 

5700 - 22nd Street, North 
St. Petersburg , 33714 . 

Seminole Nurseries, Inc. 
Mail: Bank of Senfinole 
Pq Box 3367 . 
Seminole 33543 

Manatee Seed &^Sod 
*4145 Haines Road, North 
-St.— Peter-sburg~^33703- 



Cornwall, Lang & Lee ^CPA/s., 
PO Box. 23 ' 
^St. Petersburg 3i;^3l • 

Don Jones Insurance , \ 

PO Box 10070 

St. Petersburg 33733 

Oravisual Co., Inc. 
PO Box 11150 

St. Petersburg- "33733 . 

Union Trust National Bank 

PO Box 11388 

St. Petersburg" 33733 

"» ■ .a 

St. Petersburg Times 

PO Box 1121 

St., Petersburg 33731 



525-2111 



39.1- 
391- 



-9738 
■0151 



527-5721 



862-5131 



896-6602 



862-1144 



894-2171 



894-111 



Sandy S tiles j Public Service 
and Promotion Manager 



•St. Petersburg Times & 
Evening Independent 
PO Bo^ 1121 

St. Petersburg 33731 



8^4-1111 
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Sid Perry 

Difector of Public 
Relations/* ' - 



4 



/Hugh Brown 
. y» Manager 



E;dwin .Harlow 
Western Division * 
Staff Manager 

/ 

CONSTRUCTIOKi > I 

•Sanfo^^d Goldman 
Ar chit act 

Uohn Cafr ' 
•Executive Director 



Conrad Banspach 



Rahall Coniaunications 
WLCY-TV Channel 10 
PO Box 14000 
St. Petersburg 33733 

WSUN Radio 

20i Second Avenue, North 
St, Petersbui:g 33701 

General Telephone Company 
PO Box 11328 f * . , 
St. Petersburg 3373S 



^923 First Avenue, North 
St. Petersburg 33705 

Contractors & Builders Ass'n. 
800 - 49th Street, North 
St. Petersburg 33710 

Conrad Construction Company 
1064 - 45th Avenue, NE 
St. Petersburg 33703 



CONSUMER & HOMEMAKING EDUCAT ION 

■Ruth Spoor, Manager 
Better Business Department 



William Nagy 



Richard Largel 
District Manager 



St. Petersburg' Chamber of 

Commerce 
PO Box 1371' 
St. Petersburg 33731 

•* 

The Sweden House 

I'AAO'- 34.th Street, North 

St. Petersburg 

Morrison's " " 
PO'Box 13466 
Tampa 33611 " 



' 525-1111 



894-01^1 



895-2611 



896-5300 

■ i 

345-9153- 
5.26-1318 



894-74.43 



896-0665 
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MARKETING & DISTRIBUTION 



Lew Roberts 
Manager 

Wallace Litchfield 
(In the Fall) 
I'lanager'* * 

Sam Halloway 
Manager * 

R. H* Neubert 
(Difficult to get) 
Pr'esiUent 

PERSONAL SERVICE 

John Johnson 
Manage t 



Mrs. Grace K; Levesque 
Proprietor 

(Only Tuesday or Wednesday) 

! 

Richard L. Glazier- 
President 



Maas Brdthers 
'PO Box 1511 
St. Petersburg 



33701 



G. C. Murphy Company 

950 - 58thvStreet, No^h / 

Tyrone Cente>^! 

St.. Petersburg^- (33710 

^City Fuel Oil Company;'^ 
PO Box 550 

St. .Petersburg 33731 

Gulf Coast Industrial Supply 

PO Box 10608 •= ^ 

St. Petersburg . 33712 



European Health Sp.a 
■;2866' - 66th Street, North . > 
St. Petersburg 33710 

C-.St:j Distinctive Hair Fashions 
2 92 2 H f t:h^i\5^enue , No r th 
St. Petersburg 3'3-7J^3 <^ 

Softwater Laundry 

PO Box 11958 

St. Petersburg 33733 



898-1131 



345-6522 



896-1196 



862-6561 



347-6147 



894-6806 



862-1134 



TRA?^SPORTATXON 

J. A. ,Shipmart 
District Sales Manager 



William Fletcher 



Larry Lander (Tours) 



Seaboard Coast. Line RR 527-6427 

PO Bo:c^4^Q. . 

St. Petersburg. 33731 • 

Delta Airlines 894-1861 
43i First Avenue, North 
St. Petersburg 33701 

Blocker Storage & Transfer 894-6881 
3035 - 22nd Avenue, North . 
St. Petersburg 33713 
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HEALTH 



Dan Meyer . / 

Personnel Director f 
(Tours) 

Andrew adova 
Executive Director 



Bayfront Medical Center 
Sixth Street, South 
St, Petersburg 33701- 

Pinellas County Health 
Care Foundation 
701 Sixtl. Street, South 
St. Petersburg 33701'" 



894^-1161 



HOSPITALITY & RECREATION 

Mike Brennand 

Jirst Vice President 



Ralph Mullin 

Executive Vice President 



Donald Clarke 
General Manager 

^LA^NUFACTURING 



Bradley, Yeager & Associates ' 360-6991 
151 Treasure Island Causeway 
St. Petersburg 33706 * 

St. PetersDurg. Area Chatnber<r 894-7445 
of Commerce • ^ ? 

PO Box 1371, J , ' 
St. Petersburg (33731 

Hilton Hotel , 896-1111 

333 First .Street, South ^ ^'''^^^^ 
St. Petersburg. 33701, * . ' - 



, Frank Pesuth, Manager 
Employee^ Development & 
Motivation 

Pual Jordan * 
.Personnel Administrator 



Honeywell, Inc. 
PO Box*11568 ' 
St. Petersburg 



33733 



531-4611 



Electronic Communications, Inc. 34*7-1121 
PO B9X 12248' \ . 
St, Petersburg 33733 



MARINE SCIENCE . 



Nick Diakos 



Gulf Coast Seafood 

2425 Ninth Street, North 

St. Petersburg' 33704 



898-1246- 



9 
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INDUSTRY VISITATION RECORD 



PINELLAS COUNTY_ 
-GAREERTiDD'CSTION PROJECT. 
1972-1973 SCHOOL YEAR 



Representative 



Firm 



Occupation 



Ranger Valentine 
Mr, Vance , 
Mi^^. Mailer ^ 

Dorothy Graves ' 
Director 

. Charles Rowan 



Mr, Lynvilla 
Eric Thompson ' 
Dr.^Carr, ^ 
br, .Roger Graham 
James Parker * 
Mr, Jim Pitts 
Mr, Bob Jones 
Mrs, Dewitt 

Bill Fisher' - 

^ Mr , .'Garrison |* 

ik, *Alexa"nder 
Sergeant hayworta 



County Rangers 

FBI/ Tampa Office 

U-PARC, Retarded 
Children's Org- , 

County Extension 
Home Economist *• 

y 'County Agricultural 
^ Division ^ 

Redland Nursery ^ 

**Hunt Construction 

Carr Animal Hosgital 

Graham Optometry 

Sun Bank, Dunedin 

Florida Power Corp, 

General tela'.tor..; 

Patricia Stephens 
I Career Collep:e & 
Finishing School , 

city Center ,for , 
Leai;ning 

General Business 
Services 

' Bell & Howell Schools 

Dunedin 

116 ^ • 



Forest Ranger 
Law 

Services to 
'Retarded Children 

Home Economics 



.Extension Agent * 

Horticulture 

Heavy Quty Equipment 

Veterinarian 

Optometrist 

Banking 

Utilities Occupations 

M' 

Utilities Occupations 

V 

fashion '^Merchandising 

Unholstery Trade 

Income Tax Accountant 

1 ^ 

Electronics 

♦ 

Police Work 



Representative 



Firm 



Occupation 



\ 



Mr. Gibson, Editor 
Bruce Shorter ^ 
Mr. Marshall 
Mrs* Petrilla 

Air Force 

Marines 

Army 

Nav>^ ; • ' ' 
Lynn* Howard 

i 

Steve Hill ^ 

s 

Fran Zenor 
Art Ward 

Officer Deneres-i^ / 
Dr. Lester Mandelker 
Robert Henderson 

4 

Cong. Bill Young 
J Bob '>Jarek . 
\V"ilson McGill . 
J, C. Carrutuers 
Dale Sf BeaumarriagG 
Dean Yomig * ^ 
Don ^^ram 



Clearwater Sun 

•Delta Air Lines 

BeaM's Dept.. Store 

5t. Petersburg 

tJunior College ^ 



Several visits* from each 
during the year 



Clearwater Sun 
Clqaruater' Sun 



Pinellas School 
System 

Pinellas §chool 
System 



St. Petjersburg 
Times 

U. ,S. Congress 



Industrial Seryices 
Marine Bis. Lab 

^City Planning * 



Journalism 

Air Lines Occupations 

Merchandising 

Lab Technician ^ 



Armed Services '^^ 

Communications 
Communications 
Home Economics 

k 

Agriculture 

Public Service 

Veterinarian 

Communications^ 

Public Service 
Parks & Recreation 
Parks" ISc Recreation 
^Consumer & .Homemaking 
Marine Science ^ 
Fine Arts 
Environment ' 
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Representative 



Firm 



Occupation 



Mr. Conrpy ^ 

John Roshenberger 

Don Williams * 

D. Stanley Rosewater 

Bob Burte 

Steve Ben'tley 

Louise Kickson - 

Mr. Kenton 

I 

Reed Franz 

«» 

Mr. Burchfield ' 

Mrs. Emerald Standerd 

Lee Schmall 

Gen, Kaniss * ' 

George W90ten 

Madam Gushing 

Dr. Harry "Danielson • 

Dr. MonfTie 

u 

Mrs. D. Manning 
Meekyron Conrad 
John Rinker 
Robert P. Thomson 
Bon Giovianni 



Holiday Inn 



Public School System 



Candle Gove 



PVTI 

Harbor Master 
■ Clw. Beach 

3[ 



PVTI 

City Sanitation 



Post Office . 

Gulf Coast Symphony 



* Hosp. Res. 
* • * 

Fine Arts/Humanities 
Consumer /Homemaking 
Health . 
Principal 

>» 

-Amb^ilance Driver/ 
Personal Service 

Business 

Forer>ter 

Agri/Horticulture 
Scie 



^larine 



Lence 



■ ) 

rticulture 



Public Seivice 
♦ 

Horti 
Environment 
>Jeterologist 
Fine Arts/Humanities 
Health 
Health 
R.N. 

Public , Service " 
Ex. Dir. 
Actor 
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Representative 



Firm 



Occupation 



David Ketcher 
Dr, Rfiay*-^^ 



Mrs* Valdes 

Dr. R6nald Willey \ . 

Sheri Morton 

\ 

Judy Judd \ 

Ursula Donovan 

Mr • Snowden 
♦ 

Mrs* Martin * - 
Officer Monte El Krysker 
M', M.^Pique 
John Selover 
Don Pinlez 
Dr, Jean Bennett 
Mik6 Elsworth 
Del Kos field .. 
*-Mrs. Van Overde 
Mrs. Gillham 
John Brill, Jr. 
Judy Jacobs 
Dr. Treloff 
Prevatt Funeral Home 
Bqb Hess 



Post Office 



Tlorida Power Cojrp. 
Community HosptV 



\ Tampa Airport 



.WDAE Radio 



Sti Petersburg Times 



Marine Science 
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ERLC 



1 '?Vx 



Public Service ' 

Mag. Synthesizor/ 
Fine Arts 
t 

Home Economist ^ 
Health 

Legal Secretary u 
Fine Arts ^ - 
Transportation 
^Fine Art a 

Consumer /Homemaking 
Public Service 
Pollution Control 
Sanitati6n 
•Public Service 
Health 
,Fine Arts 
Consumer/Homemaking 
LPN/Health 
Missionary /Japan * 
"Fire Marshal 
PorpoLse Trainer 
Health 
Mortician 
Photography 



Representative 



Firm . 



Occupatiion 



Marselle Morsino^ 
Judd Acess - 
Mr. Purdy 
Mr. Jordan 
Mr. Tilliston 
Mrs. Eliza Thornton 
Mr. Jimmy Williams 
Mrs. Evelyn Lassiter 
Mrs. Loew 

Mrs. S. Cross 
Mrs. S. Shirley 
Mr* L. Lee 
Mr. I., feainey 
Mr. Patrick % 
Mr. M. Far-r 
Telephone Plant Man 
Mr. Claude Greene 
Mrs. Kennedy 
Mr. Day 
Mrs. Wall 
Mrs. Fisher 

Mr. Fisher 



Cloth World 



General Telephone 



' Consumer /Hbmemaking 
Chess player ^ ^ 
Service Station 
Masonry 
Drafting ' 
N. 

Male Nurse 

Pharmacist 

Operatic Singer & 
Actress 

Secretary* 

Production Worker 

Buyer, Supermai?ket 

Sanitation truck driver 

Mail man • 

Plumber ' 

Installer 

Business Executive 
Model 

Soil Conservationist. 
Retired Principal 



Social Work/Nursery • 
teacher 

Accounting 
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1 



Representative 



Firm 



Occupation- 



Bernice Green r 

Mary Jordan^ ^ - 

Lt, Nordin 

Ranger Whitstine 

Firemen* 

Officer Mullens 

Donald McRae, David Sky 

Irene Jacobsen 

Clinton Jackson 

John Nichol 

Rept es en ta t ives ( 3 ) 

Dr. Pedley 

Mr. Gustafson 
'Mr.* Vaughn Cox 

Representative 

Mr. Bob Henderson 

Mr . Burr 

Mr. Guido 

Representative 
.Mr. Bob Hesse 

Ray Mad r en 



Station //5 



Pinellas Health 
Dept. 

Private Practice 

U.S." Post Office 

NCR Manager 

Ambulance Firm 

St» Petersburg Times 

County Agri'. Center 

Media Center 

Olivetti Corp. 

City Center for 
Learning 

WSUN Radio 



Baker 

Uphols tery /Seams tress 
Game Commissioner 
Forest Ranger 
Eitemen 
Policeman 
Hei^icopter Pilots 
Home Economist , ^ 
Disc Jockey 
Beautician . 
Nurses 

Dentist 
Mail Service 
Accounting 
Ambulance driver- 
Newspaper Occupations 
Agriculture 
Media Specialist 
Typewriter Repair 
Photography 

Radio Broadcaster 



ERLC 
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i9H 



Representative 



Firm 



Occupation 



^Ron Wiggins 
Repr es en ta t ive 

Representative 
MR. Geiger 



St. Petersburg 
Independent 

St* Petersburg 
Sewage Treatment 
Plant * 

Eckerd College 

Florida Power ^ 



Newspaper Writing 
Pollution Control 

Art 

Utilities Occupations 
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• OFFICE OF CAREER EDUCATION 

School Board of Pinellas County, Fl.orida 

.. ■ / 

OFFICIAL FIELD TRIP REQUEST & REPOKT 



SCHOOL: 



•DATE: 



GUIDANCE COUNSELOR/OCCUPATIONAL SPECIALIST:_ 
TEACHER: GRADE: 



NOi"-OF PUPILS: 



CAREER CLUSTER: 



•PLACE TO BE VI SITED :_ 
DATE OF VISIT: 



T>r,„»n,™T„T, n,Twm - ARRIVAL BACK 

_DE,PARTURE TIME: S at SCHOOL: 



METHOD OF TRANSPORT ATI ON :_ 
OBJECTIVE/PURPOSE : 



List what you will do /have done to prepare pupils for field trip: 



Specific activities at the' facility ; 



List follow-up plans; 



Evaluation: 



Materials used: 



(For additi6nal information attach separate sheet) 
NOTE: Please return one (1) copy to the Career Education 
Office 

Form No.- 2 (rev. 12/14/72) . . - 

COST — Effective Data -Gol-lection System 
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CAREER EDUCATION 
COMMUNITY RESOURCES INQUIRY 

The teachers are attempting to make students of all ages aware of the 
World of Work. The variety of jobs hel4 by family members and nei^^hbors 
of PinelLis 'County School^ children is .wide-ranging. We would like you 
to share your .work experience with our stxidents. ^ 

If yo,u can help us, please fill out this form and return it to the 
school. . 

NAME H OME PHONE ' 

ADDRESS * BUSINESS PHONE 



OCCUPATION/BUSINESS 



(1) Are you^ willing to show students how you do your job? 



C2) Will you allow a student to interview jou about your occupation? 



Are you willing to have photographs taken during the interview? 



(3) Would you be willing to demonstrate resources which you use on your 
job?^ 



(4) Would you be able to leave these resources with the school for a 
period of time? 



(5), Are you willing to make a cassette recording about your job, or to 
have photographs made of you on the job? 



(6) When can you t:ome to the_sj:hLOol3^ ^ 

(7) We would appreciate any comments you wish to make.-^ 
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UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH FLORIDA 



March l4, 1973 



Mr. Ronald W. Scull 
Consultant 

Teacher Certii^ication 
State Department of 

Education 
Tallahassee, FL 32304 

Dear Ron: 



,^Here is the course outline for EDO 681* Notice I have, left certification 
uses blank. We want to use it for fulfilling certification requirements 
in: . ^ ' 

^Elem^ntary Curriculum 
\ Secondary Curriculum 
• Vocational Curriculum * 

and general updating. Pinellas County doesn't want it if certification 
requirements aren't clear. 

Please help us sell this to whoever has to approve its uses for certifi- 
cation. I wi^ll wait to' hear from you by phone. Suggest any revisions 
jou think we can live with 6r fulfill. ^ 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely, 



Elizabeth Boltjon 
.Instructor 

EB/pa 

Enclosures' 
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COURSE OUTLINE 
' 'ED^ 681, EDUCATION WORKSHOP: 'CAREER EDUCATION 
Quarter III, 1973 



Course Description ; 

This Is a workshop designed to provide an orientation to career education 
concepts, curriculum, and applications at all levels of Instruction. 

* *^ ' 

General Statement : 

Since this is to be a workshop designed to inform teachers at all levels 
of instructions, it will be taugl^t by resource people from various depart- 
ments .within the Univers^'.ty of South Florida even though it is coordina- 
ted by the Department of Vocational and Adult Education. 

Certification Uses : ? ^ 

Workshop Objectives : 

1. To explore the origins, philosophy, and purpose of the career educa- 
tion concept and its relationship to academic education, vocational 
education, and guidance, 

\ 

\ 

1. To examine ^operational programs and resource materials in career ed- 
ucation on local, state, and federal levels. 

3. To examine curriculum materials and resources that are being used at 
various career education^ centers. 

4. To provide per^'onal and situational assessment and its relationship 
to vocationalism. 

♦ 

5. To operationalize career education concepts as options or alternatives 
to traditional ways of teaching. 

Course Content as Related, to Objectives : 

April 3 Objective 1 "* Activities: 

"Career Education & Vocational Education" - 

RexiToothman 

/ 
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"Career Education & General Education'*- 
"Career Education & Guidance" Ed Panther 



April] 10 Objective 2 



Object^ 




April 24 
May 1 



May 8 
t. 15 



May 22 
.. 29 
June 5 



Objective 4 



Objective 5 



Activities: 

"Career Education & the OEO" 

"Career Education at the State Level" 

"Career Education at the Local Level" - 

speakers to be announced 
Group presentations and discussion - 

Activities : 

"Career Education Materials for Gifted Young- 
sters" - Dr. Dorothy Sisk 

"Career Education Materials for Spe'cial Educa- 
tion" "Dr. George «Kuhn 

Discussion 

Presentation of resources and curriculum mate- 
rials currently being used at various car- 
eer education centers 

Activities : 

Students will participate in the follpwing: 
"Personal & Situational Inventory - Worklife 

History"-, Dr. Don Jaeschke 
"Attitude Assessment' of Student" 
"Skill & Talent Inventory'? 
"School or Program Inventory" 
"Meyers Briggs Type Indicator" 
"Teacher Styles Inventory" 

Activities: 

C. A. B; - Don Rosenberger: 

Individual application by class participants 



Suggested References : 

Make your own list of no less thanj^ references .with at least three re- 
lating to each objective. A reTerence report will be submitted as each 
objective is covered. 



Activities: 



1. Everyone^ will be required to read and report orally on five journal 
articles , ^hat are relevant to .career education. A sheet will be 
given to you that explains the. format for the report. 

In addition to the oral report, a vritten report will be submitted 
after the oral report has been given. \^ ^ 
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2. This course is based on the concept of self -study and inquiry. Top- 
ics .or areas that will be of interest to the class as a whole will 
be handled by group projects. 

The group projects should evolve into a group report with the idea 
that this is the major contribution of that particular group to the 
class. Each individual in a group should participate in the group 
report. 

This oral report shpuld be no less than twenty minutes and no more 
than one hour. It should be a quality production since 50 per cent 
of the total grade will be based on this effort. 

3, Oral Responses ; 

It is hoped that everyone will contribute to clsss discussion. Time 
permitting, eVeryone will have the opportunity to orally report in- 
quiry findings to the group. 

Use a combination of methods, techniques, and devices you believe 
to be most effective. Give me one week's notice to arrange for any 
instructional aids you might need. 

If you arrange for a resource person, do not substitute his oral con- 
tribution for youj oral responsibility. In this case, an adequate 
summ / perhaps is in order before you entertain questions from thie 
group . ' ^""^ i 

If you arrange a field trip, you assume complete responsibility for 
your share of the.eyehing. 

If three or more persons are scheduled for the class on the same 
night, they should assxime responsibility for .the coordination of the 
agenda . 

4. Written Responses : ' ^ 

r 

In order that the group will have access to the results of individual 
studies, everyone should duplicate his findings for each member of 
the class.' 

5, Evaluation : 

30% - Group Project Report 

30% - Individual Project Report 

10% - Journal Reactions 

20% - Final Examination 

10% - Clasj) Participation 
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UNr\>ERSITY OF SOUtH FLORIDA 

TA^;VPA •• ST; PETERSBURG 

COLLEGE OF EDUCATION * 
TAMPA. FLORIDA 33620 
813:974-2100 

Ap.-il 23, 1973 * . ' 



Re: Career Education Evaluation 
Instruments^ 



The rough cop^for gtades K-early 1st, 1-3, .4-7, 7-9 and 10-14 are ready 
to be field tested. .It would seem like a good idea to test the directions 
for the K-6 sections on some children before any ertensive field testing 
is done. \ 

\ o 

The 7-9 and 1.0-lA instruments should be able to ba completed by the students 
dul'ing one class sitting. 

The interview form for the K-early 1st should take no more than 5-8 minutes 
per child. However, it is recommended that a tape-recorder be used during . 
the interview so as to insure accurate recording of dajta and eye-to-eye con- 
tact between interviewer and student. 

Section #18 (Career Awareness) 

V 

The instruments for this section appear to.be completed. A suggestion to con- 
sider when administering the primary instrument would be;^ that the 2nd section 
(page 2) be given at a second sitting so as to avoid contamination of the data 
gathered • , . .. 

Section //19 and //20 (Appreciations and Attitudes, Self--Awareness) * \ 

After consulting x^ith members of the Early-Childhood Department, The Guid- 
ance Department and the Measurement Department at the University of South 
Florida as well as screening the commerical and non-commerical tests and 
scales available it was felt that there wai no instrument available that 
would meet tha^uniqiie needs of the Career Education Program. Therefore, the 
following reconunendation is made'-; , 

Recommendation - That an instrument be developed for grades K-3 which would 
be experimcnta] in nature and used by the teachers on a semi-annual basis. 



Mrs. Myrtle E. Hunt 
Director Career Education 
Pinellas County 

Dear Mrs. Hunt: 



Section //17 (Educational Awarene; 




Mrs. Myrtle "E. Hunt* 
April 23, 1973 ■ 

tage 2 - • , " 

« 

As the injstrument is field tested it is hoped that the feedback from the pro- 
fessionals in the field will lead to a r,e-evaluation and if need be, a re- 
writing of the experimental instrument. 

Section If 21 (Career Decision Making Skills) 

It is evident that many of the Goal Statements for grades K-6 considered in 
this section overlap other areas, most noticeably sections 19, 20 and 22. 
Therefore, the recommendation that no specific instrument be developed in this 
area f.or grades K-6 is made. 

For the section for grades 7-9 it is suggested that a 5 point scale be used 
to maasure the students responces with the value of 1 being very important to 
the value of 5 being not important instead of the .present scoring method. 

Section' 22 (Employnbility Skills) 

It is recommended that no instrument be developed for grades K-8 for this sec- 
tion. The primary reason being that data for the assesmcnt of these goals will 
be available from testing procedures done with other sections (Sections 17, 18, 
•19 and 20), • ' 

-Section 23 (Basic Employment Skills) 

In thQ grade K-6 Goal statements for this section it appears that the majority 
of the goals are directly related to cognitive skills as outlined "in the cur- ^ 
riculum guides g£ the Pinellas County Schools, It is recommended that no in- 
strument bet developed for this area, K-6, but use of the data ordinarly gather- 
ed in subject areas such as social studies, mathematics and communication skills 
be utilized. 

Section //24 (Economic Awareness) 

Instruments for testing the goals of this section are completed and ready for 
testing in grades K-14, 



Respectfully,- 




Leon C, Grcabell 

Assistant Professor of Education 
University of South Florida 

LCG;er . * 
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TO: Pinellas ^County Career Education Project, 

> Attention: 'Don Rosenberg 

FROM: ' Dr, Wm, Wade Burley^ 

' University of South Florida ^ 

SUBJECT: COMMENTS CONCERNING THE EVALUATION PROCEDURES AND 
INSTRUMENTS FOR THE CAREER EDUCATION PROJECT 

It appears that you have a very large number of test items to which stu- 
dents will have to respond. When you do the pilot survey in May, you may 
want to consider reducing the number of item responses require^d of stu- 
dents.^ You might be able to identify which items provide significantly 
different information, with minimal overlap (or inter-correlation) with 
other items or measures. Just from a visual survey of the eight differ- 
ent areas (elements of career education) and the outcomes or changes in 
these areas, there does seem to be a strong potential for redundancy or 
possible overlap in the information being sampled in the different areas. 

The items measuri^ng information in the "Career Awareness" section, I be-r 
lieye, appear to be much more extensive than those In some of the other 
sections. The format and the general types of items also sejem to be 
somewhat, different . Were these prepared by or adapted from another^ or 
an outside, source? 

I heard about the difficulties you had in selecting and developing, mea- 
surement procedures for the "Self-Awarness"- or "Occupational Self-Con- 
cept" areas. As I mentioned to Dorothy when. I was there on Tuesday 
morning, the Driscoll Play Kit with opeji-ended stories to be completed 
by children, was used by Ann Walsh in a study of self -concept of children 
and young people; this procedure could probably be adapted for use in 
pre-school or early grade aireas.. Also, there is the instrument developed 
by Ira Gordon, How-I-See-Myself ^ Scale > witH forms suitable for elementary 
and secondary level. (I believe this was the instrument used by Perkins 
of West Florida for his evaluation model for exemplary programs in the 
state.) You may be familiar with the Self-Esteem Inventory developed 
by Stanley Cqopersmith; this instrument is worded for children in the 
eight to ten year-old range. The Bledsoe Self-Concept Scale is an instru- 
ment designed for third through eighth grades. Also, there is the Self- 
Appraisal Scale developed by Davidson and Greenberg with a reading level 
of about fifth gtade. You may have already looked into these Instruments 
for possible use or adaptation for use in the self-awareness section, but 
I thought that they might be worth considering. ' 

Here are a few other general suggestions L have that may or may not be 
possible to accomplish at this time: 

(1) You may want to include individual items, or groups of items, 
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from standardized inventories or. instruments that have known itea char- 
acteristics or nprmative 5ata. Where appropriate, these may be used with 
items you have already developed. Although we Icnow that removing an item" 
from its context sometimes changes its psychometric characteristics, there 
may be some usefulness in "being able to compare theoresponL characteris- 
tics of your sample with those a broader national SavipU'. Also this 
might aid interpreting a.nd "validating" the other items you have devel- 
oped or selected. . ■ / • . 

„.v ' • /; 

(20, Although you prob-ably will be administering the measures' you 
have developed to large numbers of students in the evaluation next year, 
it might -be-useful to„.also try to obtain additional related information 
from small sub-samples of students, who would be involved in intensive 
situational and behavioral tests under observation. For example, you 
might sel-ect a few i.epresentative s'tudents who would be placed in a prob- 
lem-type situation where tfiey would be asked to choose from among a num- 
ber of occupational opportunities or jobs in which you might like to 
work. The situation could be structured so that they could use or choose 
from some specific available materials or information and/or talk with, a 
fellow student, a counselor, or a teacher. From a classification and 
rating of their actions and their decision and from questions .that would 
be asked clarifying their reasons for a feeling about the decision, you . 
would be able to possibly obtain elaboration and further clarification 
of their decision-making skills and the relationship of specific behaviors 
and factors to their other data or self-report responses on the other 
evaluation inventories and questionn:aires. 

If you were to do this, it would mean additional development of 
some structured and appropriate situational tests providing observation 
or behaviors and additional inforfalation from students that would help 
in understanding the meaning and possible behavioral consequences of the 
other evaluation data. You would need to carefully select your small 
sub-sample. Perhaps you might wknt it to represent specif ic -character- 
istics or categories of the larger school population or sample, so that 
you can appropriately relate high or low evaluation results to specific 
student outcomes and implications. 

' (3) . One factor that is very often overlooked or not given adequate 
attention in research pro'jects and in evaluation designs dealing with new, 
exemplary, or purportedly "different" programs in education is the in- 
fluence of the initial .expectations of students and staff on their later 
reactions and feelings. Some research designs provide for factors like 
this to be taken into consideration (for example, the Soloman. Four-group 
Design and modifications of this and other pre-post designs.) In the 
case of a school program or project, like the Career Education Project in 
Pinellas County, publicity and information about the nature of the project 
(what it might be like, what it might do, etc.) are sometimes communicated 
to students and faculty beforehand in very .complimentary terms, which may < 
produce "unrealistically" high expectations. In a number of studies, and 
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in some research I have conducted persfanally, it appears that high ex- 
pectations that are not fulfilled in later experiences may result in 
producing unusually depressed or difficult to ^interpret results and self-^ 
report responses in the post-data obtained, especially in the affective 
^rea. Therefore, it might be useful to at least obtain measures of or 
information about initial expectations concerning the school, program 
act;ivities, and their results so that this information may be used in 
detennining relationships and effects regarding post-data in the affective 
areas and to possibly use expectation factors or data in a co^ariant 
design. 



One x)ther comment (that I discussed briefly with Clarence Givens) 
might be made concerning your appropriately evaluating information re- 
lated to specific .possible objectives of the Career project. If one 
of your objecHves, for example, is "to increase the career awareness 
of girls in terms of the number arid range of occupations that might be 
appropriate forNrhem and from which they might legitimately choose," 
one type of question or situation that you might use could be as follows.: 
Students might be asked to check or indicate which of a list of jobs or 
occupational areas they feel might be possible for them to prepare for 
or enter. If the female students in your experimental sample chose a 
greater number and/or greater range of occupations this might provide 
an operational criterion^or indication for achieving the objective in 
this area. 



' ' \ 

These are just a few ideas anu comments you might want to consider. 
Although it might not be feasiVle to make changes or arrangements befor.e 
your main pilot testing/ there ihight be some possibility of making 
changes or including additions in^.your evaluation next year. 

5* \ Respectfully submitted, 

\ (Signed) • ' 

' \ 

WmV Wade Bur ley, Ph. D. 
Associate Professor . 



elate 

Educational Psychology & Guidance 



WWB/csl , 

cc; Mrs. Dorothy Snidow 



\ 



\ 

\ 



\ 

\ 
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April 3, 1973 . * . 

TO: Myrtle E. Hunt, Director Career Education 

FROM: Betty Smith, Counselor, Palmetto Elementary School . 

SUBJECT: GAP (Guidance Aide Program) St* Betersburg Junior College 

Tliis is in response to your questions concerning the Guidance Aide 
Program which we aire operating at Palmetto in cooperation vith St» 
Petersburg Junior College, Clearwater Campus. 

The GAP evolved out of a desire to seek the aid of additional people to 
"listen" to the students at Palmetto Elementary School. We felt that 
many students would benefit from having someone, with whom .they coul4 
"rap" — look forward to seeing and mainly someone f romjjk pm they could 
,get a little extra attention. * 

r contacted Mrs. Stoutamire, instructor, of three Adolescent Psychology 
classes at the Clearwater Campus, and found that she iikes to actively 
involve her students with adolescents on a continuinfe^asis as a regular, 
part of her courses. She feels, and I think rightly so, that her students 
will acquire and retain more^knpwledge by working directly .with children 
whlXjB studying the theory^ of child development. 4 

When the semester began in January, I attended Mrs. Stoutamire*s classes 
to answer any questions they might have to to clarify the procedures . 
(Attachment //I). Midway ih the semester I attended these classes again 
to obtain feedback from the Junior College s-tucents (Attachment 2) tp 
pr'^ovide further clarification if needed, and to demonstrate some of our 
materials. 



It was felt that the Junior College students* careey- goals and present 
jobs would come up in their conversation with out students. This in- 
formal exposure to career awareness would be an added "plus^' to the 
planned, career program. 



/ 



I was pleased to find that a reciprocal awareness evolved. The Junior 
College students became aware of careers which they previously had 
known nothing about. Some whose goal had been working wijth children 
b'e-came positively reinforced about t>ieir decision, while others felt 



that thei^r.p'revibusly set goal was^ unrealistic. 
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Some of the Palmetto teachers Requested that the Junior College students 
tutor specific areas.* This again provided a reciprocal awareness for the 
Junior College students; some stated that they more clearly saw the 
relevance for 'some of their '^unnecfessary^* courses. 

Both Mrs. S.toutamire and I feel that aj.1 people involved have gainea a ^ 
tremendous amount from the short time the program has been in effect.- I 
would, definitely like to continue this program next school year - en- 
^larging it to include Mrs. Stoutamire's General Psychology students. 

Students at Talmett'o who had an aide appeared to me to show improvement 
in self-esteem and self-concept. They seemed to feel that it made them 
special in a nice way. 

I consider the prime, ingredient for making a program such as this work to 
the fullest would be flexible, cooperative teacKers. The teachers at . 
.Ralmetto are just such a group. 

Some aspects of thisvprogram which I feel cannot be measured at this time 
would be the change of attitudes of the Junior College students regarding 
themselves as future parejjts in their own homes with their own children^ 
empathy for others — other children and other life styles; and tolerance 
and understanding of the institution of the school and its educators. 



cc: Dr. Danielson . - . 

Mr. ^C. Givens 
Mr. F. Martin. 

Mrs. V. Stout ami re ' v 
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GUIDANCE AIDE .PROGRAM - P^ETTO ELEbffiNTARY SCHOOL 
Clearwater," Florida 



1. Sign in and out Cfile oh shelf in Guidance Room). 

2. Places to work: " ^ 
. a. Guidance Room and' materials are available (depending on 

scheduled classes). , . . \ ^ ' , 

b. . Small room (to right of library entrance) . available Wed., 

Thur s. J. aad alternate Ffi. ' o \ ' 

c. Library *(if librarian has no classes). 

*d. Workrpom/Magazine Room (off library). Chairs can be moved in. 
e.. Take walk around' school grounds./ : ' \ 

♦ f. Tables in lunchroom (before and after lunchtlme). y . 
,g. Small room next to office (if -not used by pupj.1, services' 
personnel) . ' y 

h. Chairs may be placed in hall area. ^ > 

3. "Ice Breaker" Interview >.Sheet (under sign-in file on shelf). This 
can be used or not at y(W -option^. You may wish to interview the 
studfent and then let himWterview you.v This helps you to Icnow a^ 

• little of each other and gives you some possible points of ex- 



ploration^ k y 



4. Photoboards. The p^Ss love to jesppnd .to these. You can tapfe their 
responses and ^p lay back if "you like. T^pe recorder in Guidance Room 
(bottom shelf 'by sink, tape, take-up reel and TOike on top shelf. in ^ 

closet) • ^ ^ ^ t • ' ' • 

For those students who rieed'he^lp 'in reading (and there are not many , 
who don't) these photoboards can be used to create a story, have them ' 
write ^t up (with your/nelp) and make a book. Things they -write they 
can usually read well and have an interest'^in reading. Also other • 
students are usually interested in a book, created and written by a ^ 
. ^ classnjate. 7 ' \ ^ ^ 

Above all , 'these . children heed successful experiences. They are frustrated 
at. many failures and havei inadequate feelings of sel^ worth. We want them 
to feel gcod about themselves and experietjce ^:;»any.,^many successes. 

If you feel yourself becoming impatient or are n<5t having a good day your- 
self (and we all have £hese.'days) cut the session short or change activities 

Most of these kids do not bave deep., rooted problems. They are very normal 
.,young people trying to cope and adjust to. our society and fimd where they 
fit into the whole tKing. We want them to feel they are very special and 
unique people but tihat we all experience majix. similar feelings and they 
are- not "dif feTStit" for having these feeling^. 

\ 

r i ' •* 
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They jieed individual attention .(which is almost an Impossibility from^ a 
-teacher with' a regular class load). What is SO great is YOUR agel- one 
to which. these kids should have np trouble relating. They will Idok In 
awe at you - to think you graduated from high school and are in college • 
That you drive your own car and have dates. This is something that seems 
eons away in their lives but still closer than the adults in the sihool. 
But theil you all 'remember how it was when you were in elementary sqhool - 
yes? ' no? * ^ | 

If you will think of yourself as a "big brother'^pr ''big sister" (not 
like 1984) - that these kids can just talk to and "yak" with. Don't 
worry about "doing"" anything. The fact that yot are HERE jLs* tremendous . 

• - . 1 

One more thing: Ple;-sc wear a PINELLAS SCHOOL. VOLUNTEER button while, you 
are in pur school. This alerts teachers that you are authorized to take 
children from th3 classroom. These buttons are on the shelf by the sign- 
in file. - ' ./ ' » 

March 1st and 2nd I attended the Adolescent Psychology classelj at Junior 
Coll^.ge for feedback from the aides on THEIR feelings about this program. 
Thought you would be inter<?sted in their pros and 'cons.- ' , * 

The students in these classes have several schools from which to choose 
and really feel we came out wa^ ahead. I believe this is due^ to the . 
total accei^tance they have had from everyone in this school. Also we 
have the greatest number of afdes going to any one school. 



\ 

\ 
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PROS 



CONS 



!• Interaction with children 

2. Self satisfaction 

3. - . Give them needed attention 
4# Better understanding of a 

child's thinking 
.5. Freedom to help children 

put individually 
6. May have private conferences 

with teachers 
?• We are able to use any of 

Mrs. Smithes equipment 
8» We are able to see the * 

child progress 
9# We have a feeling of 

accomplishment 
10.. Works with small group 

11. Children look forward to 
aide . , 

12. Good equipment 

13. \ Teachers competent 

14. >irs^^ith is interested 

15. Tne children-really-eaf it 
up - someone new and dif- 
femnt teacher 

16. It 'sTCerapeutic in com- 
^ parison to the tension of 

the regular school Schedule 
17.1 Teachers cooperate-basically 
an atmosphere conducive tc 
our purposes of interaction 

18. : The children give us positive 
\ reaction for positive rein- 

for cement \ ^ 

19. ' Good experience for career 

choices ^ 
^20,^ . We get positive feelings as 
do the children \ 

21. Good e;?^gerience for having \ 
childre^ * \ 

22. .Experience is practical, not 

only sitting in our class \ 
talking about children \ 
23* , We can find that we either \ 

really li^p or dislike childijlen 



1. Have too many grand toUrs of 
school by student 

2. Wish wa had more time to 
spend \^ith child - at least . 
45 ^minutes 

3. We encounter problem ciiildren 
which may scare us away from 
interaction with children 

4. petting tackled by unruly 
characters 

5* /Saying good-bye to child 
6. /Not enough hours in the week 
to work with the child 
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RECORD OF COMMITTEE MEETING HOURS 





Januarv 1Q72 


February '72- 


-Miirr^fi 1Q7 9 


Apri.i ly/z 


May 1972- 


CURRICULUM COMMITTEE 










3 3 


9 12 


COST COMMITTEE (STAFFING 
AND COST-EFFECTIVE PLAN- 
NING 




\ 




3 3 


.15 18 


COMMUNITY INFORMATION 
AND INVOLVEMENT 

/ 








• 




PARENTS / 












i 

COMMUNITY GROUPS (PTA, 
VOTERjS, ETC.) 












' STATE ;>'D NATIONAL 
RtrKtot.^TAT I Vr,5 








.16 16 


7 ^ 23 


STAFF INVOLVEMENT 

UITM 1 ArAI CTATC 

n 1 1 n uvLAU , 3 1 M 1 c / 
AND NATIONAL GROUPS 


16 ' 16 


9 25 


■ 

25 


■ 109 134 


137 271 


CTIIf^PMT ArTll/ITV lU 
3 1 uucn 1 Al. 1 1 V 1 1 T 1 M— 

VOLVEMENT (E.G. YOUTH 

FLAIR) 




\ 








SCHEDULING,! EFFICIENCY 
MANAGEMENT J AND COSTS\ 
COMMITTEE ' \ 

' ■ \ 












\ 

INSERVICE AND RENEWAL \ 
PLANNING 1 \ 

■ / \ 








\ 




SUPPORT SYSTEMS AND/ \ 
PLACEMENT committee/ \ 








^ 




^ / 
LEGAL, POLICY, AND REGU- 
LATIONS COMMITTEE J 


\ 

\ 










EVALUATION COMMITTEE 

' 1 / 
1 t 

I ■ 


\ 

\ 











*Hours and' cumulative hobrs indicated in each block. 
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RECORD OF COMMITTEE MEETING HOURS 





June 1972 ^ 


July 1972 


August. '72 


Sept. 1972 


October 1972 


r 

CURRICULUM COMMITTEE 


39 51 






31 




CO^T COMMITTEE (STAFFING 
AND COST-EFFECTIVE PLAN- 
NING ' 


18 


18 


18 


18 


18' 


COMMUNITY INFORMATION 
AND INVOLVEMENT 












•»« 

PARENTS 












^ - 1 

COMMUNITY GROUPS CPTA> 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN 
VOTERS, ETC.) 


4 4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


STATE AND NATIONAL 
REPRESENTATIVES 


23 


23 


23 


23 


23 


STAFF "involvement 
WITH LOCAL, STATE, 
AND NATIONAL GROUPS 


46 317 


26 343 


v* 

98 441 


51 492 


89 - . 581 


STUDENT ACTIVITY IN- 
VOLVEMENT (E.G. YOUTH 
FLAIR) 






■ 




■ 


SCHEDULING, EFFICIENCY 
MANAGEMENT, AND COSTS ^ 
COMMI TTEE 

9 ■ 








• 




INSERVICE AND RENEWAL 
. PLANNING 




12 12 


• 12 


12 24 


24 


SUPPORT SYSTEMS AND 
PLACEMENT COMMITTEE 








t 


4 . 4 . 


LEGAL, POLICY, AND REGU- 
LATIONS COMMITTEE 












EVALUATION COMMITTEE 













Summer workshops / 

June-July, 1972 11,316 
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KECORD OF COMMITTEE MEETING KOURS* 





November '72 


December '72 


January '73 


February '73 


March '73 


CURRICULUM COMMITTEE 


51 


51 


80 131 


168 ' 299 


28 • a27 


c6sT commiVtee (staffing 

AND COST-EFFECTIVE PLAN- 
NING 


18 


1 ft* 


yj 113 


135 248 


96' 34:: 


COMMUNITY INFORMATION 
AND INVOLVEMENT 












\ 

PARENTS> 


20 (est)20 


20 


20 


38 58 


90(est) 148 


COMMUNITY GROUPS (PTA, 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN 
VOTERS, ETC.) 


25 • 29 


29 


29 


29 


29 


STATE AND NATIONAL 
REPRESENTATIVES 


■ 23 


23 


23 


23 


23 


STAFF INVOLVEMENT 
WITH LOCAL, STATE> 
AND NATIONAL GROUPS 


165 746 ' 


125 ■ 871 


54 925 


243 1168 


303 1471" 


STUDENT ACTIVITY IN- 
VOLVEMENT (E.G. YOUTH 
FLAIR) 








- 




SCHEDULING, EFFICIENCY 
MANAGEMENT, AND COSTS 
COMMITTEE 








■ 




INSERVICE AND RENEWAL 
PLANNING 


6 30 


30 


3 33 


,13 46 


' 211 322 


SUPPORT SYSTEMS AND 
PLACEMENT COMMITTEE 


k 


k 




k 


120 124 


LEGAL, POLICY, AND REGU- 
LATIONS COMMITTEE 










\ ^ 


EVALUATION COMMITTEE 




108 108 


42 150 


147 297 


90\ 387 



\ 

*Hours and cumulative hours indicated in each block. 
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RECORD OF COMMITTEE MEETING HOURS 





April 


?73 


May 


'73 








.CURRICULUM COKHITTEE 


327 




327 








COST COMMITTEE (STAFFING 
AND COST-EFFECTIVE PLAN- 
n 1 ri V 


' 344 . 


344 










COMMUNITY IN^^ORMATION 
AND INVOLVEMENT : 












PARENTS 


148 




148^ 








LEAGUE OF WOMEN 
VOTERS, ETC.) 


33 


• 54 


12 


66 








STATr And natiomai 
REPRESEfiTATIVES 


24 


47 




47 




* 




WITH LOCAL, STATE, 
AND NATIONAL GROUPS 


! 




1471 


• 






STUDENT ACTIVITY IN- 
VOLVEMENT (E.G^ YOUTH 
FLAIR) 


150 (,e 


150 

St) 


■ ■- 150 








SCHEDULING^ EFFICIENCY 
MANAGEMENT, AND COSTS 
COMMI TTEE 


20 ■ 


29 


5 


34 








INSERVICE AND RENEWAL 
PLANNING 


102 


424 




424 








SUPPORT SYSTEMS AND 
PLACEMENT COMMITTEE 


90 


214 


72 


286. 








LEGAL, POLICY, AND REGU- 
LATIONS COMMITTEE 






if 






EVALUATION COMMITTEE 


42 


429 


'72 


501 









*Hours and cumulative hours' Indicated 
in each block. 

» 
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Example of Meetings on Student Activities 



MINUTES OF MEETING 



Name of Committee Youth Flair 



Date of Meeting Nqvember lO, 1972 (9:00 - 12:30) 

No, of Persons Attending 9 No, of Hours . 3 1 /2 

Names of those* attending: 

Dr, Fred Stuart (Research and Development), Chairman 
Mr. Gus Sakkis, Actipg Superintendent of .Schools 
^Mary Jane Davis, Supv. of Business Education 
Don Rosenberger, Elementary Supervisor, Career Education 
Jeanine Blauvelt, Elementary Coordinator 
Sally Benbow, Elementary Supervisor 
Martin Ralney, Resource Teacher 
Bill DeCroteau, Industrial Arts Supervisor 
Fran Zenor, Home Economics Supervisor 



Brief Statement of Activities: 

The group met to begin planning for use of the Bayfront Auditorium 
space for. YOUTH FLAIR, Which will be held in April. 
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Example of Meeting; Evaluation' Committee 

I 

minutes' of MEETING' 

Name of Committee Evaluation Advisory Committee 

Date of Meeting January 17^ 1973 

No» of Persons Attending 20 No, of Hours, 2 1/2 

Names of those attending: ^ ' 

Rose Irwin 
Gary Kilroy 
Mable Martin 
.^Bette McConnell. 
Carol Payne 
Phyllis' Roemer 
Marilyn Sappers tein 
Betty Smith 
Peggy Upton 
Ferris Pos-t 



Brief Statement of Activities: 

Clarence Givens introduced Dorothy Snidow, who described the need for 
input from the COST teams for evaluation instruments. It was agreed 
that several meetings would be held to enable the members to study and 
work on instruments for the grade levels they were involved in. 

Members separated into groups of two or three, selected basic material 
supplied by the Career Education office, and reviewed existing in- 
struments for measuring the eight Career Education Elements, They 
commented on old material, suggested items for inclusion in revised 
instruments, and then exchanged with another group in order to work on 
a different Career Educatiok element. In this way each Career Education 
element would be considered bV .each group, and all. input could then be 
coordinated by the Career^Education office and revised instruments . 
submitted to^Jttie grctip for re-consideration. 



Myrtle E, Hunt 
Clarence Givens 
Dorothy Snidow 
Claude Brannan ' 
Eunice Burgess 
James Castle 
Thomas Crook 
Doris Edwards 
Nona Grotecloss 
Stephen Guyler 
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Example af Meeting: "^OST Comnittee (Counselor-Occupational Sepcialist- 

* Teacher) 



MINUTES OF MEETING 

A 

Name of Committee "COST" (Counselor-Occupational Sepcialist-Teacher) 
Committee 

Date of Meeting January. 30, 1973 

No.^of Persons Attending 11 No. of Hours 1 "1/2 

Names of those attending: 

^^yrtle E. Hunt , Jj.rector 
Clarence Giyens 
• Dorothy Snidow 
Leonard Summers 
Marie Charles 
Don Rosenberger 
Crystal Coester 
Tom Noble 
Connie Biles 
Peggy Upton 
Eunice Burgess ' *' - 



Brief Statement of Activities: . . ' ► 

Mrs* Hunt discussed the request of the State Department for a "COST" 
team report in Tallahassee on February 1 and 2 in , the Superintendent' 
Conference Room of the Knott Building. She requested that Campbell 
Park represent the Pinellas COST teams. The group worked with her to 
outline a presentation showing the philosophy and activities or the 
COST teams in the schools. 
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Example of Meeting - Local, State and National Groups 



MINUTES OF MEETING 

Name of Committee Career Education Conference - U» S. F> 

Date of Meeting March 1 - 2, 1973 ' 

No. of Persons Attending 69^ No. of Hours - 10 



Names of those attending: From the staff of Career Education- 

as follows: 



* T. Noble . ^ 
M. Charles** 

C. Givens 

D. Rosenberger '^'^''''^^r::- 

"nJ ; 

Note: See attached list for names of participants 



Brief Statement of Activities: * 

1. Career Education and the Implications for Florida Teacher 
Educators. 

2. The status of Career Education in Florida and Florida's strategy 
for change. 

3. The concepts of Career Education. 

4. How a Teacher Preparatory Program is being implemented by 
Michigan State University. 
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CAREER EDUCATION AND 'THE IMPLICATIONS FOR FLORIDA TEACHER EDUCATORS 



. CONFERMCE PARTICIPANTS 

ANDERSON, Ruth, Assistant Director, Career Education, Brevard County 
ARNOLD, Joseph P., Chairman, ' Vocational-Tec.hnical and' Adult Education, 
Florida International University 

BERGER, Earnest G., Industrial Arts, Florida State University 

BERT, Virginia,. Division of Vocational, Technical, apd Adult Education, 

Department of Education ^ • * 

BIASCO, Frank, Counselor Education, University of West Florida 
BLAKLE;Y, Dorothy, College of Education, Florida Intemationl University 
BOLTON, Elizabeth, Adult and Vocational Education, University o£* South 

Florida 

BLEE, Myron, Administrator, Division of Community College, Department of 
Education 

BOONE, Shelley, Deputy Commissioner of Education, State of Florida 
BRADY, H, G,, Adult and Vocational Education, University of South Florida 
BURCK, Harmon, Counselor Education, Florida State Universitj?^' 
BURLEY, Wade, Educational Psychology, University of South Florida * 

CALDWELL, Robert T. , Region I Coordinator, Department of Education 
CASSIDY, Richard, Division of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education, 

Department of Education * * . 

CHAMBERS, James A., Chairman, Elementary Education, University of South 

Floria ^ * 

CHARLES, Marie, Vocational Business and Office Education Consultant. 

Career Education, Pinellas County 
COLLIER, Clarence H,, Adult and Vocational Education^ University of 

South Florida 

CRENSHAW, Joe, Division of Curriculum and Instruction, Department of 
Education 

DANENBURG, William P., Executive Director,* South Florida Educational 

Planning Council 
DAVIS, L. S,, Elementary Education, Florida A & M University 
DICKINSON, James, Acting Dean, College of Education, University of 

South Florida 

DOUGLASS, George, Superintendent, Highlands County Schools. 

EADDY, Kenneth M, , Division of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education, 

Department of Education 
EDMDNDSON, James, Directdr, Career Education Curriculum Laboratory, 

Florida State University 
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FOWLER, Earl C, Technical Education^ Florida Technological University 

GIEHLS, Roy, Division of Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education, 
Department of ^Education { % ^ 

GIMMESTAD, Michae^, Counselor Education, Florida Sfcate Univeicpi'ty 

GIVENS, Clarence, ^Coordinator of Guidance and Counseling Services, 
Career Education, Pinellas County [ 

GOLDEN, Cecil, Associate Commissioner for Planning^ D'epartment of 



Education\ * ' [ 

GUICE, Billy M. Elementary Education, Florida State University 



HEILMAN, Casmer, (Conference Consultant), Michigan jState Unl^versitjy 
HENSEL, J. W. ; Chairman, VTAE, University of Florida 

HIGH, Sidney, Bureau of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education, U« S« 
" Office of Education | 

JACKSON, Tfiomas E. , Dean, School of Technology, Florida A & M University 
JAESCHKE, Donald, Adult and Vocational Education, University 



KIRK, Howard W. , Vocational-Technical Education, University of West 

Florida ' ' ^ \ 

KLINDT, Donna, Florida Legislative Staff, House Finknce Committee 



/ 



LATHROP, R. L., Educational Research, Florida State, University 

LIMA, Judy, Adult and Vocational Education, University of South Florida 

MANN, Thomas, College of Education, Florida Atlantic University' , 

>iARIN, Gerald, Adult and Vocational Education, University of South Florida 

MARKS, Mary v.. Bureau 'of Vocational, Technical and' Adult. Education, 

U. S. Office of Education 1 
MARQUESS, A. Perkins, Vice-President of Instruction, Brevard Community 

College, Cocoa Campus j 
MEGOW, Robert S., Director, Career Educatioa, Orange County 
MILLER, Pam, Occupation Specialist Consultant, Department of Education. ^ . 



NIELSEN, Duane, (Conference Consultant), U. S. Office of Education 
NOBLE, Thomas R. , Coordinator, Career Education, Pinellas County. - 

PANTHER, Edward E., Guidance Education, University of South Florida 
PEAKE, Donald,. Vocational-Technical Education, Univetsity of Ijfest Florida 
POPE, James E. , Adult /and Vocational Education, University orjSouth Florida 
PFOST, Phillip, Acting Associate Dean, College of Education, University 

of South Florida ' -| 

PURDON, DanieJ. M., Curriculum and Instruction, University of South Florida 
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RAEPPLE, Katharine, Division of Community Colleges, Department of 

Education ■ . « ' ■ 

REDRERING, David L., Educational Psychology,' University of West Florida 
ROMIG, Larry, Assistant Director, Continuing Education, University of 

-South' Florida ' , ■ • 

ROSENBERGER, Donald, Elementary Supervisor for Career Education, Pinellas 

County • •. 

RIGGS, Carl, Academic Vice-President, University of South Florida 
RUSSELL, Samuel E., Chairman, Industrial Educatio^, University of North 

Florida " ' 

SCHMITT, Carlos, Vocational-Technical Education, Florida International 
University 

SHELTON,, Raymond 0. , Superintendent of Hillsborough County Schools 
SMITH, James, Director, 'Career Education, Broward County 
SMITH, Midge, Project Director,. FAIS, University of Florida ■ 
SPINKS, Dan, Associate Dean, College of Agriculture, University of 
Florida . ' . ^- ^ . 

SULLIVAN, Zola, School of Education, Florida' Internat^ional University 

» 

TOOTHMAN, Rex C, Chairman, Adult and Vocational Education, University ' '• 
of South Florida • ' 

VANOVER, George W. , Adult an'd Vocational Education, University of South 
Florida , , 

WIESER, Billy, Adult and Vocational Education', University of South 
Florida . ' . . 

WILEY, Russell, Leadership, College of Education, University of Sorth . ' 
, Florida ■ ' 

WRAY, Walter,, Division of Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education 

Department of Education • ' • 
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Example of Curriculum Committee Meeting 



MINUTES OF MEETING 



Name of Committee 
Date of Meeting 



'Currliculuro (CAB) * 



March 7>:1973 



No. of Persons Attending 
Names of those attending; 



Don Rosenberger Cpnducting 
Marie Charles 
Ruth Brown 
Lottie Ellis., 
Anna'M. Howrjr 
John Last? 
Norma Marsh 
Frank R. Martin 
Mary Noyes 
Leonard Summers 
LaVon^ Williams 
George"' Gary 



11 



No, of .Hours 



Brief Statement of Activities r 



Group compiled results of 



Survey of Cluster/Occupation Activity Needs. 
Decision was made for the majority of the Committee to bursue the 
development of the transportation CAB. Other members are developing, 
the Business and Office., Construction, and Manufacturing CABs. The 
committee divided into groups and began initial work on ^ developing the 
CABs. 



/ 
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Example of Meetl'ng: Inservice and Renewal 

Planning 

MINUTES OF MEETING 



Name of Committee Inservice Planning (USF & Pinellas CE Proj^ict) 
Date of Meeting March 9, 1973 , 



No« of Persons Attending 7 



No. of Hours 2 1/4 



Names of those attending: * 

Myrtle E. Hunt, Director 
Don Rosenberger 
^. Dorothy Snidow 
Dr. Russ Wiley 
Dr. Wade Burley 
Dr. .Don Jaeschke" 
Elizabeth Bolton 



Brief Statement of Activities: 

A proposed workshop was discussed, including the following points: 

Course content 
Possible dates 

Resource persons and USF Instructional personnel 
Location' of class ^ 
Cost of coiirse, types of credit to be given. 

• \ 

Philosophy, objectives, etc., were drafted. Elizabeth Bolton r^rin 
5eirve as coordinator,, and a follow-up meeting will be held on March ^3 
1^73. ' 
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Example of Meeting - Support Systems 
I and Placement 



MINUTES OF MEETING 

/ • ■ . 

Name of Committee Placement Advisory Committee 

1 

Date of Meeting March 14, 1973 



i 

No, of Persons Attending 10 ) No, of 


Names of those' attending: 




Betty Agnew 




Martha Brincklow 




^ , ' Walter Clark 




Thomas Cowles 




Frank Crook 




Robert Crossett 




Anna E thing ton 




Gordon Jackson 




Crystal Coester 




Thomas Noble 





35 



'Brief Statement of Activities: 
Reviewed placement programs from other projects specifically from 



Cleveland and Akror, Ohio, Pittsburg, Pa., Atlanta, 
Md, 



Ga., and Baltimore, 



As per their assignments^ each member of the committee turned in a 
placement philosophy. These were ^then read and combJ^ned into one 
philosophy for Pinellas, County placement. 

'Reviewed Dade County Unit of Instniction on Placement .\ 



Small group from Dunedin remained 
Pinellas County Placement. 



7ork on unit of ini^tructior, for 
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Example' of Meeting ofj Cokiunity Groups 

\ 

MINUT&S OF MEETING 

Career Education Sub-Ootmaittee St. PeteVsburg 
Name of Committee Area Chamber of Commerce (Education) ' 

Date of Meeting March 29, 1973 

No. of Persons Attending 11 No. of Hour^ 2 

Names of those attending: 
Fred Cuykendall 

Andy Padova ' 
Ruth Brothers r 

David Walker ^ ' 

>Iyrtle Hunt 

Dorothy Snidow 

Tom Noble 

Clarence Givens 

Don Rosenberger 

Marie Charles 

Crystal Coester 



Brief statement of activities: 

The Career Education ^aff up-dated the Chamber of Commerce Career 
Lducation Sub-Committee by means of an overview of Career Education 

Lrh f^Jf^'^\'^''°'' Education in the pi'lot^ schools, and 

each staff member gave a brief statement of their particular function 
in the over all project. The staff answered questions directed to them 
by members of the sub-committee. The members were shown some of the 
commercial instruments available oii career education 
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The area business and industrial community has the opportunity to help make more n|ieaning£ul 
and successful a new $280, 000 federally-funded pilot program — Career Education 4 — to be 
conducted InlO Pinellas County public schools during the 1972-73 school year. ^ 

Mindful that this Program is primarily aimed at helping to remedy the fact that so many 
studt.nts are not being qualified for actual jobs, we have selected you and some 40 other 
bubiness and industry representatives to lend a small, but important measure of your time 
to assist in the orientation this summer of 300 teachers who will be involved in this program. 

Briefly, we need you for a single orientation session 7 — this coming Thurdsay, June 29, at 
3:30 p. m. m the Chamber Grant Room — and for participation in only one or two workshops 
for the teachers, 

* « 

On behalf of our Chamber Education Committee and particularly the Vocational and Technical 
Education Sub -Committee, we want to emphasize that Pinellas is very fortunate to have landed 
this pilot program, for Florida's entire allocation has been granted to our County. 

This is a comprehensive vocational educational program for career development in grades K 
through 14. Broadly .stated, the goals are to. { 1 ) increase student self -awareness, { 2 ) in- 
crease student awareness of^occupatlonaLchoices, { 3 ) provide orientation to careers, { 4 ) 
provide expkr.atcry experience, and { 5 ) develop skills necessary for job entry at appropriate 
levels. 

As you Can appreciate, it is vital that the teachers have accurate input of information from 
business and industry. That's why we need you. If you cannot attend the June 29th orientation 
at the Chamber, please be sure to send a representative from your firm. Many thanks. 

5 Sincerely, 

Fred C. Cuykendall, Chairman 
Vo-Tech Sub -Committee 
Chamber Education Committee 

FCCrcc 

ERIC 
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CHAMBER OF COMNiERCE Ml^ltUn REPORT 

MEETING OF RESOURCE PERSONS FROM BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY TO ASSIST IN NEW 

CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM " . * 

. Chamber Grant Room " . DATE: Thursday, June 29, 1972 

TIME: 3:30 P. M. 

i 

AGENDA 

1. OPEN - INTRODUCTIONS Fred C, Cuykendall, 

President,, Oravisual Co. 
Chairman, Vo-Tfech Sub- Comnaittee 
Chanaber Education Committep 

t 

2. WIIAT IS THIS PROGRAM - CAREER EDUCATION? Mrs. Myrtle Hunt, Director 

3. THE ORIENTATION OF 300 TEACHERS Clarence Givens, 

AND HOW BUSINESS AND KDUSTRY CAN HELP. Coordinator of Guidance 

4. SCHEDULING OF BUSINESS & INDUSTRY PEOPLE FOR WORKSHOPS. 

5. ADJOURN 
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Example of Meeting - Scheduling^ Efficiency Management^ & Costs 

MINUTES OF MEETING 
Name of Committee Cost Benefit Indicators Committee 



Date of Meet-ing May 1, 1973 



« No. of Persons Attending 6 No. of Hours' 1 .1/2 

Names of those attending: ^ 

r , Myrtle E. Hunt, Chairman 

^ Marie Charles, Coordinator 
Ruth Dlkman, Secretary 
Crystal Coester " • 

► • Dorothy Snldow 

Dr. Tom Justiz 

Mrs. Myrtle Hunt, Chairman, opened the meeting by emphasizing the need 
for a strongly coordinated Cpst Benefit Indicators Cormilctee. It was 
agreed that the following persons would be formally invlLcd to participate 
as additional members: * ' 

Nat Clark, Director of Federal Projects * 
Wayne Gross, Assistant Purchasing Agent ^ 
Louis McCoy, Principal ' » 

Clarence Glvens, Coordinator of Guidance, Career Education 

Don Rosenberger, Supervisor of Elementary Career Education 

Doug Tarrant, Accounting 

May Howry, Teacher ^ \ 

Doris Edwards, Occupational Specialist 

Marie Charles, Coordinator, vlll contact these new members and arrange 
_ a meeting convenient to the majority. 

A Cost Benefit Indicators Worksheet 'form for compiling data, designed by 
Dr. Tom Justiz, was explained and accepted for use by the members. Each 
member will be assigned a section on which to compire inf ojnnation, ac- 



cording to individual interests. 
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Example of Meeting - State and National 

Representatives 

MINUTES OF MEETING 



Name of Committee Conference with Senator 'D> Robert Graham 
D: te of Meeting November 16, 197^ 



Ho* -of Persons Attending 12 
Names of those attending: 



No, of Hours 3 1/2 



(See Attached List) 



Brief Statement of Activities: 
(See Attached) 
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Conference with Senator Robert Graham 
11/16/72 



Those present at conference : . « 

^rs.' Myrtle E. Hunt, Director 

Mr. Jack Shumate, Executive Assistant Superintednent, VIAE 
Mr. Thomas Gregory (Chairman, Education Committee, St. Petersburg 

Area Ch^ber of Commerce) 

Senator Graham 

Ray Parker, Manager /VTAE 

Clarence C. Givens, Coordinator of Guidance- 

Marie Cliarles, Vocational Teacher Consultant w ' 

Don Rosenberger, Supervisor Elementary Career Education 

Thomss Noble, Coordinator of Placement « - 

Crystal Goes ter. Occupational Specialist 

Dorothy Snidow, Supervisor, Curriculum and Instruction 

William Mann, Dean of 'Student Affairs .(P. V. T. I.) 

s. 

Proceedings ; • ■ ^ . 

Explanation of the Career Ed'ucation Project: Mr. Gregory (discussing 
the Chamber of Commerce ''s role) and Mrs. Hunt (presenting ah .over- 
view of the project) . 

Slide presentation: Clarence Givens. (Guidance at the elementary 
^ level) .. . 

Placement and Follow-Up: William Mann discussing P. V. T. I. procedures; 

Ray Parker discussing information system 
' serving area centers,^ and- junior colleges. 
Also future service to be rendered. 

Role of the Occupational Specialists: Mr. Shumate, Mrs. Hunt, 
Don Rosenberger. 

Future needs of the program: (Mrs. Hunt) Funds for retraining of 
teachers; changes in certification laws (e.g., business education 
people in elementary schools); need for vocational guidance 
counseloT^s; the, need to tap other than vocational educational funds 
. as has been done in the past. 
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Career Education 



Visitation of Senator D. Robert Graham 
November 16, 1972 



Personnel: Mrs. Myrtle E. Hunt, Director 

Dorothy Snliow, Supervisor » Curriculum and Instruction 

Marie Charles, Vocational Teacher Consultant 

Don Rosenberger, Supervisor Elementary Career Educatiori 

Thomas Noble, Coordinator of Placement 

tirystal Coester, Occupational Specialist 



INTRODUCTION & OVERVIEW: 
GUIDANCE: 

ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM: 
PLACEMENT: 



CAREER EDUCATION ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE MEMBERS: 



Mrs. Mrytle E. Hunt, Director 

Clarence C. Givens , Coordinator of 

Guidance 

Don Rosenberger, Supervisor Elementary. 

.Career Education 

Ray Parker Manager Vocational- Technical 

Adult Education 
William Mann, Dean of Student Affairs 



George Tornwall - President, St. Petersburg 

Area Chamber of Commerce 
Partner, Tornwall, Lang & Lee CPA's 

Thomas Gregory - Chairman, Education 

^ Committee St. Petersburg Area thambel: 

of Commerce 
Partner, Tornwall, Lang & Lee 

Don Carr - Chairman, Beautif ication 

Committee St. Petersburg Area Chamber 
of Commerce 

Vice President, First Federal Savings & 
Loan Association 
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Example of Meeting: Local, State or National Groups 



Date: 
Time; 
Place: 

Present: 



CAREER EDUCATION CURRICULUM LABORATORY ^ 
ADVISORY COUNCIL MEETING 

January 23, 1973 

10:00 a.m. ^ 

* * \ 

Bamett Bank Building (4th Floor Conference Room) 
315 South Calhoun Street 



Dr. 
Dr. 

Drl 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr., 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Mrs 
Dr. 
Mr. 
Mrs 
Mrs 
Dr. 
Mrs, 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Mr. 
Mrs 



James^ C. Edmunds on, Jr. 

George Aker ^ , 

Roger W« Haske^ 

Jo^ce Chick 

Anna Ochoa 

L. V. Rassmussen 

W. Hugh Hineiy 

James .Wall 
. Myrtle Hunt* 

James E. SmitK 

Rex Toothman 
. Midge Smith 
• Blanche S. McMullen 

Herman A. Heise 
. Thed Smith - 

Thomfis Jacksbn 

Duane Mli Nielsen 

Joesph Earkley 
. Elizabeth Hannum 



AGENDA 



The meeting was opened by Dr. Edmundson who welcomed all the Council 
members, guest, and staff. He then announced the 12:00^ noon luncheon 
at The Inn Below. Round-the-table introductions were then requested 
and performed. Dr. Edmundson then called upon Dr. Duane Nielseij for 
a short presentation. Dr. Nielsen pointed out that career education 
at the current time is a most charismatic and productive assemblage 
of ideas and that the Laboratory has an opportunity to be effective 
in changing both ideas and people. Ho emphasised the following points 
as being worthy of serious consideration: communication, avoiding 
duplication and yet gain of important input from other states, and 
the collecting, classifying, describing, and c^italoging of materials. 
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II. Dr. Edmundson thanked Dr. Nielsen for this presentation and turned 
the meeting over to Mrs". Myrtle Hunt, Temporary Chairman. 

4 Mrs. Hunt agreed with Dr. Nielsen that it will take'the cooperative 
efforts of the^ total (educational scene in Florida to successfully 
.accomplish the goals set for the Laboratory. She stated that Dr. ' 
Edmundson sees the Laboratory as a catalyst for changing tiie 
educational scene in Florida. i ' 

- Mrs. Hunt then briefly defined the broa^d functions of the Advisory 
Council: ^1 
... 

(1) review Laboratory progr*ess ~ i 

02)^ suggest new directions for the Laboratory^ ' 

(3) assist in establisljfng contact with appropriate 
organizations and individuals ' i " 

(4) advise tfie Director on Laboratory policy. 

III. Dr-. Edmundson presented his view of thfe Laboratory's role as. a 
change agent: " • \ , * 

(1) Building Relationships - Florida State University faculty, 
other university faculty, governm^ental agencies, industry, 
the community, the Florida Department of Education,, and 
the public school systems must be considered as part of a 
communication network within which the Laboratory will 
establish and maintain effective relationships. ^ This 
yjill heia deliberate involvement. 

(2) Diagnosing - Much work tiefeda to be done .to assess and 
determine the status of career education efforts now 
existfhg in Florida and ^determine those resources,^ both 
human and material, necessary for its success. 

(3) Acquiring Re^levant 'Resources - Total ijiyolvement of^ all ^ 
*^ groups both within and outside education is needed. 

Material resources are especially needed to support in- 
structional effor.ts in career education. Marshaling 
state-wide human resources into a cooperative and in- 
novative team along with Laboratory staff is a very 
important role. Resources 'from outside Florida should 
. be made available to career education programs. 



(4) 

t 



(5) 



. . « ^ ' ft i 

Plartningjfor Action ^ Comprehensive planning of approaiches 
to ckreer 'education -for the State-nof'^nx^riilB^'s-^^^ The 
Laboratory will be assisting and working cooperatively! with 
many ^tate and local groups in formulating a systematic 
approach to career education planning and implement at ic^n for 
K-AdulLlearners. " . - ' " ^ , \ 

•Implementing Pl^s Developing strategies for carrying; out ^ 
well laid plans are very important. The Laboratory will, 
within ^taff capabilities, assist state and local progrtos 
by offering consulting and technical services when 'needed. 
The Laboratory staff will also assume an increasingly ex- 
panding rble in the^devel-opment of instructional materials 
* " to be^ used In* career^ education programs. In-^service wbtk- 
' shops may become a very important role; 
(6) Maintaining and Expanding Effort - Staff and. resources will ' 
be sought bV the Laboratory., to ke^p .abteast of the expansion. 
~ of career education programs across the .state and nationa. 

Research efforts to determine' th-^^'^feasibility of ne\j 
approaches tl career education materials development, .Flexi- 
bility is allowed the Laboratory to seek additional , 
affiliations knd fdnding sources in support of new an^ ex- 
panding career education roles, I 
Dr. Edmundson discussed! specif ic tasks to be accomplished by t,he 
Laboratory in Phase L^afjd Phase II., 



Phase I 

Items Completed: 
1. O^anizing the Laboratory 

}a. Planning Committee Appointment 
b. Advisory Council Appointment 

4, Development of A.Careet: Education 
Curriculum Library • ^ 

a. Design Plan for Receiving and 
' ^ Disseminating Materials 
* b. ' Provide Space for Material Storage 

5. Prototype Instructional Materials 
Development \ 

a. Determine Materials Area of 
Printing (cont^racts have been 
let for printing an Employability 
ills manual) \ 




complete 
complete 



complete (in trial stage; 
will have further revision) 
complete ' 



complete (special funds 
from Florida Department 
of Education -j not: from 
Laboratory budget),^ 
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Mrs* Hunt stated that she agreed with Dr. Edmundson' s philosophy 
of unification of efforts, systematic approach, and seeking funding 
from additional sources. . She then opened the meeting for general 
discussion. • * ^> ' 

Discussion . ' 1/ 

■■/ 

Dr. I Edmundson began this discussion by stating that the Laboratof-y 
should be viewed as a program of Florida State University; whi^x 
now receives major support from the Florida Department of Education, 
ibut which has the capability of jseeking other support. 

Mr. Toothman raised the question of when the position papers .of the 
Task Force will be available. 

' • i I . 

Dr. Edmundson replied we are expecting toj receive them at any time. 
He mentioned that^ the Laboratory has been advised to delay formu- 
lation of statewide goals and objectives for career education until 
these have been made available. Mr. Cecil Golden is the Chairman 
of the Task Force. |i 

Dr. Rassmussen asked Dr..- Edmundson how he viewed the function of 
the Advisory Council in comparison with the Planning Committee. 

1 • ' ' i 

Dr. Edmundson responded that the Planning Committee is responsibly 

for the review of the day by day operation of the Laboratory and 
that the Advisory ^Council is responsible for proviciing, the Labora- 
tory with very broad directions. Broad policy statements may be 
one example. ' ' 

Dr. Edmundson asked for Dr. Wall's reactions." 



Dr. Wall posed the question of whether the Career Education 
Curriculum Laboratory was more of a coordi*native than mechanical 
role. Dr. Edmundson responded that it is a coordinative rjole. , Dr. 
Wall, asked what are!the direct relationships between the Liaboratory 
and other existing career education projects as well as the local 
education associations. Other questions he posed related to this 
question were: (1) does the Laboratory prepare materials and dif- 
fuse ^hem, or is this a joint effort of all concerned; (2\ are the 
decisions oh points of emphasis and format made only by the ^abora-. 
tory.or^s this a ioint decision by all concerned. 
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Dr» Edmundson responded that they projects are Under Dr. Ead^y^s 
jurisdiction* He stated that at this point in time tlie relationships - 
are indirect. There ks no direct relationship, with a specific ,cpr- 
.xesponding Career Education Curriculum Laboratory role. . This point has^ 
'Been under discussion. Dr. Edmundson stated that the way w6 see qur 
roie at present is that if a project needs help in the developinent of 
curriculum the Laboratory, provides staff dnd consultants to work with a 
county team. The project could also call upon tha Laboratory to develop^ 
the curriculum in-house* ; / 

-Dr. Chick brought out* the fact that we have a tremendous resource, in the 
liighly qualified people on campus, ^ 

" ' ! 

Dr» Wall questioned whether the Laboratory had done any external con- 
tractual work. .Dr, Edmundson said it had not, although contacts are 
being made for such work. ' ' . v - 

Dr. Aker-raised the question of the role of the Laboratory t perhaps the 
mechanical role of production does not belong within the .Laboratory* 

Mrs. Midge Smith questioned the final results desired of th^ Laboratory. 

Dr. Edmundson replied that there are three: ' i 

i ' ' . 

(1.) have a completely designed communication, coordination network 

(2) have a very up-t,0"date resource library with a system of • 

, delivery of materials into the hands of teachers in ,the field 

(3) have staff ca\^ability to develop and dissemir44te materials 
to projects. \ ' j 

Dr. James Smith stressed tl)e following needs: LEA people to be involved 
at all decision-making levels (ideas, prototypes, etc.); formulation of 
goals and objectives; systems approach and model system approach - open 
up communication lines; need for in-service help and materials. 

Dr. Aker discussed process. He stressed the need for a model for 
teachers. ' ' 

Dr. Nielsen stressed the need for helping^^ teachers use the materials 
already available. He mentioned the project WAC UP in Glendale, 
Arizona. 
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Dr. Chick stressed the need for heavy involvement from the field in: 
formulation of jgoals and objectives in a scund> logical, progressive 
manner; assessment of needs in the state; funding under^ compatible 
sources: mobile 'career education unit; in-service training component. 

, . 7 . ■• 

Dr. Hinely stressed, the anxiety of Horke.rs for material and their un- 
willingness to wait for validation toy field testing. He stressed the 
need jfor workshops to help teachers effectively use materials. 

Dr.' Rassmussen brought out that we will have to wait to find out what 
the national and state goals are before we decide definitely upon 
LatioraCory goals and objectives. | 

Dr. Nielsen po^.nted out that- we should be sure vi[e do not develop goals 
^nd objectives in conflict with Legislative decisions> 

/' 

Mrs. Hunt pointed up the need for the Advisory Council members "to help 
think of w^s they can aid the Laboratory in establishing contact with 
appropriate organizations and individuals to gain i,hput from outside of 

education. • ^ ^ 

I 

Dr. Chick suggested a retreat for council members, in order that they 
might delve more deeply into their responsibilities as a council. This 
_vas^ received with approval by the majority of members. 

It was agreed that Dr. Edmundson will make the decision as to frequency 
of meetings • ^ \ . y 

/ N , 

The type of repprting desired by the Council jis left to the discretion 
^of Dr^ Edmundson.* 

Dt. Jacksor^ brought out the need for business community representation 
on thfe Council. Dr. Edmundson agre'ed with him. Dr. Edmundson also 
stated ha would like to have community representation oh the Council. 

At Dr* Chick's rec^uest Dr. Nielsen presented the following communication 
model: . , 
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VI • Mrs. Hunt was unanimously asked to serve as permanent Chairman of 
the Council. \ - 

VII. Meeting adjourned at 12:00 noon. 



Dr. James C. Edmundson, Jr. 
Director 
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CALENDAR OF CRITICAL INCIDENTS 

1972 

January ; 

19-21 Regional Commissioner's Conference, "Career Education 
and the Environment," Atlanta 

February ; 

^ 

7 Meeting vrLth Louis McCoy, Lakeview Elementary Principal 
I (Pilot- School.) ' ; 

8 Meeting with Frank Martin, Palmetto Elementary Principal 
(Pilot School) 

10 Meeting with staff of Eisenhower Elementary (Pilot School) 

• 14 ' ^ Conference: Federal Programs and Federal Agencies, Brans- 
t comb Auditorium, Florida Southern. College, Lakeland * 

^ .15-16 Conference, Directors of Exemplary Programs (re School 

Accreditation, Performance-based Standards for Accrediting 
S.chools, Tallahassee, Florida) 

18 / Meeting with John Hopkins, 16th Street Junior High- School 
Principal (Pilot School) 

28 Meeting, Clearwatfr Comprehensive Junior High School. 

(Pilot School) 

March: 

13 Presentation at Career Education Guidance Workshop 

17 Meeting with Dr. Wade Bur ley. University of South Flori'da, 

on site 

21 Meeting with Dr. Paul Dickson on Summer Workshops for 

Career Education 



30 



Presentation .(film)* .at Pinellas Vocational Technical 
Institute (Pilot School) 
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Accreditation Program, Commission on Occupation 
Education Institutions, Nashville, Tennessee 

New Career Education Staff Reported- In: Orientation, 

preview of films, guidance liscussion, etc. ' 

% 

^Presentation '(film) on Career Education, Campbell Park 
Elementary, morning: .Lakcvitw Elementary, afternoon 

Presentation (film) on Career Education, Vpalmetto ^ 
Elementary, morning:, Eisenhower Elementary, afternoon 

Presentation (film) 'on Career Education: 16th Street 
Junioi^ High School* . ^ 

Presentation (film) on Career Education: Dunedin Junior 
High -School 

, Presentation of Career Education Resolution to Pinellas 
County School Board, Myrtle E. Hunt, Director of 
Career Education 

Visit to Career Development. Project, Lindsay Hopkins, 
Dade County, Florida 

"Meeting with Dr. Kenneth M. Eaddy, Bureau Chief, Bureau 
of Vocational Research and Evaluation, in Jacksonville., 
^Florida 

fleeting between Mrs. Hunt and Mr. Elmo Burns at Pinellas 
Vocational Technical Institute, regarding Career 
Education at this Pilot School 

Dr. Kenneth M. Eaddy on site 

Career Education Meeting to introduce Career Education 
to Pinellas County". Career Education staff, principals 
of pilot schools, school staffs. Selection of Advisory 
Committees, Largo Junior High School 

PIO, Human Relations Workshop; Dr. Howard Lamb, 
National Training Laboratories, Washington, D* C. 
held in Tampa, Florida • , 
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Elementary Advisory Committee meeting, on site. 
Guidance Advisory Committee meeting, on site 

Mrs, Hunt speaking at 16th Street Junior High School 
Tom Noble speaking at Dunedin Senior High School 

Dr. John Crittenden,. Mr. Fred Jefferson, Jim Edmundson, 
Shields Moore, on site 

Gregg/McGraw-Hill Career Education Conference, Miami, 
Florida 

Trip to FAIS' at P. K. Yonge Laboratory, University^ of 
Florida, Gainesville 



Elementary Advisory Committee Meeting, Largo Junior High 
School 

Guidance Advisory Committee Meeting, Pinellas Vocational- 
Technical Institute 

r 

FAIS visit at P. K. Yonge Laboratory, Gainesville, 
.-(University of Florida)^ 

Completion of initial visits to all pilot schools 

Presentation and visit at Palm Harbor Elementary School 

Meeting with staff at Pinellas Vocational-Technical 
Institute, morning ;^^Meeting with staff at Gibbs High 
School, afternoon ^ 

Conference, St. Petersburg Junior College, St. Petersburg 
Campus, on Publicity 

Elementary Advisory Committee Meeting; Guidance Advisory 
Committee Meeting ^ 

Conference on Career Education by Educational Testing 
Service of Princeton, New Jersey, in Washington, D. C. 

Meetings with Dr. Kenneth 'M. Eaddy/ Bureau Chief, Bureau 
' of Vocational Research and Evaluapaon at Jack Tar Harrison 
Hotel, Clearwater, Florida ' ( , 
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1972 

16 Speech at Pasadena Community Church to Pinellas Associa- 
^ tion for Special Learning Disabilities 

17 Elementary Advisory Committee Meeting; Guidance Advisory 
Committee Meeting * * 

18 Meeting with Chamber'^o'f Commerce Educational Committee of 
St. Petersburg, Florida, on Career Education 

19 " Dr. Janie Jones, Evaluator of Southei:n Association, on 

site ' SI 

23-24 Personal Development Curriculum Meeting, Stanton Career 
« Education Center, Jacksonville, Florida 

Meeting for Local Directors in Vocational/Career 
Education Panel, Tallahassee, Florida , ' 

24 Guidance Advisory Committee Meeting 

25 Speech at USF> Bay Campus Class 

26 Meeting with Mr. Bob Burke, Principal of Eisenhower 
Elementary, regarding FAIS ^ ^ 

^ 30-31 M2eting, Commissioner's Conference on Career Education, 
Tallahassee, Florida. . 

31 "Guidance Advisory Committee Meeting 

June ; 

"4 Christian Business Committee Breakfast, Fort Harrison 

Hotel, Clearwater 

1-2 University* of South Florida Center for Continuing 

Education on Career Education for Adults, Meeting at 
International Inn, Tampa 

1-31 Guidance Advisory Committee worked at home, 42 hours 

7 Elementary Advisory Committee Meeting 

8 Mr.' John Geil, LOOM Project, on site 
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June ; 
16 

29 

July ; 
7 

10 
10 
12 

t 

12-13 
17 

18-21 

19 

24 

July 30- 
August 5 

Au'gus t ; 

2 

4 

6-11 ^ 

22 
31 



Brains'borming session, "University Proposal for Career 
Education", at University of South Florida, Tampa 

Presentation before Sti Petersburg Chamber of Commerce 



IJeeting at St. Petersburg Chamber of Commerce 

Meeting of Directors ^of State-Supported Exemplary Projects 
and. Career Education Programs, Hollywood, Florida 

Mary Allen, Of American Vocational Association, Washington, 
D. C. , on site 

Dr. Joyce Chick, University of South- Florida, on. site 

Drive-In Conference on Career Education at University 
of Florida, Gainesville 

Midge Smith, of FAIS, on site for workshop; 
John Geil, of LOOM, ^ on site for workshop 

FAIS Workshop.,.. St. P.etersburg, Florida 

John W. Daniels, Orange County Education System, on-site 

Dr. Janie Jones , .Evaluator from Southern Association, 
on site, 

Nova University 1972 National Institute, ''Education USA 
- 72" ".Fort Lauderdale, Florida^ 



Presentation at University of South Flori^da Bay' Campus 
Dr. Kenneth M, Eaddy on site^ 

Florida Vocational Technical and Adult Education ^ 
Conference, Miami, Florida 

Meeting with Dr. Eaddy on Evaluation, Tallahassee 
'Meeting with Dr. Eaddy, Tallahassee 



\ , 
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^-Nktiohal Businessmen's, Meeting (Mr. Shields Moore) at ' 
Holiday Inn, St. Petei^sburg ^ o 

Conference with Midge Smithi of FAIS, at University of ' 
Florida, Gainesville 

Evaluation Conference on Career Education (Dr* Bob Morgan 
and Dr. Ronald Shearon), North Carolina State University, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Visit to Skyline Center, Dallas, Texas, Independent School 
District, to study Building Facilities in relation to 
Career Education at the Secondary and Post-Secondary level 

Dr. Kenneth M. Eaddy on site; subject: Procedures for 
Implementation of 'Project 

Conference for Personnel Managers - Suncoast Chapter 
American Society for Public Administration 

FAIS Workshop, Eisenhower Elementary ^ 

Speech. at Riviera Junior High School; subject, C^reeT 
Education 



Conference of Occupational Specialists, on site 

Meeting at Pinellas Vocational Tfechnical Institute with 
Mr. Petsch, School of Culinary Arts 

Workshop conducted by Mrs. Myrtle E. Hunt for Monroe 
County School staff. Key West, Florida 

Meeting on Career Education, Citrus County, Inverness, 
Florida 

Meeting with Ruth Brothers for Executive Secretary's 
Group, St. Petersburg, Florida 

Dr. Kenneth Mi Eaddy and Dr. Joe Clarey on site 

Institute for Curriculum on Personnel Development, 
Denver, Colorado . . ' ' 
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1972 

October ; 

■ 29 . 
November : 

2 

7 

9- 13 
10 

■ 13 . , 

■ 13 
15 

16-18 
.20 

20-21 ' 

« 

29 

Nov. 29- 
Dec. 6 

28 
28 

December ; 

10- 11 

12- 



Florida Supervisor's Convention,^ Hollywdod, Florida 

Discussion on Career Education, Seminole Junior High 
Meeting with Chamber of Commerce, Dunedin, Florida 
Planning Meeting|foi: new City Center Area^Center 



Planning meetii^ for" Youth Flair 
Speech before Media Specialists, Seminole Junior High 
Campbell Park Elementary School PTA Meeting 
Senator Robert Graham on site 

Personnel an^d 'Guidance Association Workshop, Tampa 

Conference with Dr. Betty Simpson, U. S. Office of 
SdUcatioHi Washington, D. C. 

Monthly Director's Meeting;- Exemplary and Career 
Education Projects, Tallahassee, Florida 

Meeting of Women Voter's League, St, Petersburg 

American Vocational Association Convention, Cliicago 



Visits to Lakeview and Campbell Park Elementary Schools 
(Dr.^Tom. Justiz and Don Rosenberger) 

Meeting of Business and Professional Women's Club, Lois 
Beachum speaking 



Dr. Bernie Moore, Evaluator of Southern Association, on 
site with Dr. James Edmundson 

Dr. Bemle Moore and Dr. Tom Justiz on site 
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Dr, Tom Justiz on site with staff of Career Education 
Project , ' * J 

Dr. Tom. Justiz on site with staff 

Group Conference on Career Education, Azalea Junior High 

Coordinating Conference, IJirectors of Career Education, 
Airlie House, Warrenton, Virginia. 



Program for Curricullum Coordinators, Exemplary ^and Career 
Education Projects, Cocoa High School, Cocoa, Florida' 



Speech on Career Education, Clearwater HigKT School 
Evaluation Advisory Committee Meeting 
Guidance Advisory^* Commit tee 'Meeting 

Trip to Hillsborough, Aviation Authority to gather informa- 
tion for Career Education Project and School Field Trips 

<» 

Meeting of Advisory Committee for the Career Education 
Curriculum Laboratory of Florida State University 

Dr. Kenneth M. Eaddy,^Dr. Roy Giehls and Dr. Ellen Amatea 
(FSU) oh site .\ 

Evlauation Conference with Dr. Tom Justiz, qn site 
Presentation ^at /Science Center, St. Petersbu'rg 
John J. Geil, LOOM Project, on site 

4 

Dr/ Allen B. Moore, SA.CS Evaluation, on site 

Implementation of Career Educ^tion^ associate school 
•programs (14 schools and ESEA) * ^» * ^ 

Units from Summer Workshops, to printer 
Submission of Evaluation Guidelines to USOE for 
Career Education Project * 
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1973 

February : 



1-3 Meeting, of Di'rect;ors of Exemplary and Career Education 

Projects, Tallahassee,^ Florida 

6-14 Dr. Tom Justiz, Internal Evaluator, on site 

7 Guidance Advisory Committee Meeting 



11-14 ^ Conference oh Career Education for Exceptional Children 
and Youth, Council for' Exceptional Children and the 
American Vocational Association, "New Orleans, Louisiana 

• • , ** i ' , 

12 Presentation s^ti Lealman Jui;iior High School • < 

15 " Luncheon Meeting of Restaurant Association^Mr • Frazler') .1 , 

.Presentation of Career Academic Affairs at University of 
South Florida * . ' , 

16 . Discussion on Inservice Materials, University of South . X''^ 
' , Florida" , * , ' ^ 

19-20 Presentation of Pinellas County Career Education Project, 
for Collier County staff. Maples, Florida * ^ . 

20 Meeting at Largo Chamber of Commerce 

J, C« Penney Spring Educational Program, ^ Tampa 

21 ^ Visit of Mr, Sandifer and Associate from Monroe^iCounty 

Schools, Key West, Florida ^ ' * 

Speech -to University of South' Florida class at PVTI ^ 

23 Dr. John Crittenden^on site for Unit Model discussion 

26 ^ee ting "With Dr. Wade Burley and Dr* Ed- Panther .regard.ing-- - - 

cooperative arrangements for In-Service Summer Workshops 
at 'University of South Florida * ^ . 

^ Vxsit to Plant City High School to- examine plant facili-^ 
ties 4» * ' * 

* N 

27^29 Charrette on new Area Center; held at offices of Florida 

Power Corporation, St. Petersburg, Resumed at City Center . . 



26-27 Meeting of Local Directors of Vocational Edil^ation, 
Lively Vocational SchopI, Tallahassee 

28 Implementation of Career Education' Monthly Newsletter 

" . • ■ • ■■ ■ ; ,f 
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Appointment of Advisory . Committee for Placemerjt and ^ 
Follow-up Component ' ! 

Orgajlization of COST (Counselor-Occupational Specialist- 
Teacher) ^nd CAB (Career Activity Book) Instructional 
Systems 

Conference^ "Role of Teacher Educators in Career Education 
University of -Sojath Florida ' ^- ' 

Spring Conference, American Vocational Ass'ociation, St. 
Louis, Missouri • \ ./ 

'0 ' , ■ . 

\ . 

Dr. James Edmundson on site with photographer from State 
Curriculum Laboratory, photographing in pilot schools of 
Pinellas County 

Conducting of workshop for administrators and supervisors 
of Pasco County School System, East/zephyrhills, Florida 

Ms. -Sarah Nelms, Eastern Airlines Represientative from 
Miami, Florida, on site .to discuss cooperation of her firm 
with the Career Education Project 'Staff 

y . ; 

Meeting with Dr. Jaeschke, 'Dr. Wiley and Elizabeth ^Bolton, 
Universijty of South Florida, to explore possibility of 
cooperative arrangements with the Inservice Workshops 
during the summer of 1973 . ' • ^ 
Pauline Brady, of Madison Junior High School, Tampa, on 
site wi.th Clarence, Givens 

Dr. Jphn Crittenden on site- with. ..Dorothy Snidow and Don 
Rosenberger ^ ^ 

Visit, to All Children Is hospital 

State Area III and IV Supervisor's meeting 
Presentation at St^. Petersburg Junior College 
^Presentation at Bay Campus of University of 'South 
Florida (Dr. Ed Panther ) - - • , \ 

Tour of optical companies with Committee of 100 | 
(Occupational Specialists) ^. i 

Visit to Industrial Mart an^ Cobb County Career ^ 
Education Project, Atlanta, Georgi^ 

■ •/■ ''''7^- : 
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^Presentation at Lealman Junior High School 

• Worksho:p .on COST (Counselor-Occupational Specialist- 
Teacher) Teams, Orlando, Florida (Orange Coimty Schools) 

Bardmoor Elementary School* open house 

Conference on High School Articulation, St. Petersburg 

Ju^pior College v^^. 

. '* • - 

Guidance Tour for Bryan Gray, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. - Pinellas County Schools (pilot schools) 
Placement Advisory Commitliee' Meeting " , ^ . * 

Dr. Tom Justiz, Internal Evaluator, on site 
I > . * ' 

Dr. Tom Justiz, Internal EvaluWtor^ and Dr. Betnie Moore, 
SACS Evaluator^^ on site j 

Placement and '^FoX low-Up Meetin'g for State Coordinators, 
Cocoa,' Florida ; ^ 1 \ 



Dr. Justiz 'and Dr. Moore on sice " ^ • ^ , 

Slide Demonstration" on Career Education, Palmetto E\eme,n- 
tary School^ : / 

Conference on University of So'ufh Jlorlda/Career Education 



Workshop, Pinellas Vocational 

South Florida Planning Council 
Toothman, University of Soulih 

Meeting of Jlotel RestaUrarit* As 
Hotel, St^. Petersburg 



Technical Institute 

\ 

Meeting V with Mr. Rex 
Florida ^ 

socjLation, Princeas Martha 

p. 



Conferences with Dr. James Edmyndson and Mr. Joe Mills, ' 
Tallahassee, Florida 



Occupational Specialist In-Seryice Meeting, Florida 
Power Corporation, St. Petersburg 

Dunedin High School Senior Sun^ey-on Job Needs, Dunedin 
Florida 



V 
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Florida Home Economics Associatj^on Annual'' Conference, 
Ja'cksojQville i " 



;LOpM Workshop with Mr ^ Ken True', City Center for Learning, 
/St. Petersburg ^ 
j Placement Advisory Committee Keeclrig ; ' 

Dr. Tom Justlz on site 
Guidance Advisory Committee Meeting 
, Placen\ent and Follc3W-Up Advisory ^Co'imnittee Meeting 
Girl Scout Career Program, Palm Lake Christian Church 
St. Petersburg 



U. S. Office of Eduda-^ion representatives, Ellen Lyles 
and Carolyn Wagnon t^hisite with Dr. Eaddy ' 

Dr. Leon Gi;eabell, /tJn|iV8rsity of South Florida consultant, 
on 'site i' 

J^rry^Kidd, State Curriculum Laboratory., on site 

Dr. Wade Burley^ Consultant, on site fVom University of 
. South Florida ' . 

/ ^ / ' ^ ' 

^^^''Cegi'ylative Sessior(( Tallahassee, Florida > . «• 

State Placement Conference, Orlando.,. Florida j 
In-^ervi.ce Committee Meeting for Occupational Specialists 

Placement Advisory Committee Meeting 
Dr. Tom Justiz,' Internal Eyalu^tor on site' 

( ■ . A 

Conference on Summer Workshop;, University of South ' 
Florida, with Dr. Don Jaejschkd 



Basic Values Clarif icatipn Workshop, Ff. Lauderdale, Pla. 

State Directors' Meeting, I Ji^cksonville 

Jerry Kidd, State Curx44ui-um--Caboratory , on site 
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* Meeting of Career Education Staff on parent and 
community involvement 

Cost Benefit Indicators Committee Meeting ^ 

Participation as SACS feam Consultanf, Athens Area 
Vocational Schools 

Pilot Testing of ^valuation Instruments 

Clearance of Instruments by Central Administration, 
Pinellas County Schools 

External. Evaluation; Site Team Visit 

' Mailing of Information and Applications for Summer 
Workshops (Revised Letter) 

y 

Staff Meeting, Clearwater High School, on salaries 

Guidance consulting session for Dr. Ellen Amatea, 
Florida State .University, on site 

Three Career Education st,aff members, „with Pinellas County 
Executive* Assistant Superintendent for VIAE, to 
investigate Akron's placement and f ollow-system, Akron. 
Ohio- ■ . ' » 

Presentation-at APGA. Conference-, Atlanta,, Georgia 

Completion of Pr^oduct Evala'ation 

, ' ■* 

Pres'entktion to State Area Committees III and Iv 
..Orlando, Florida ' * 

Collection of Career Education Equipment from Pilot 
Schools for Summer Storage 
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• SXNOESIS OF VISITS TO SITE By' KEY PERSONNEL 
Mary Allen • 

Representative from American Vocational Association, Washington 
.7/10/72 On site for Guidance Workshop ^ 

Dr. Ellen Amatfea /'/ 

Co-Director, Elen^^iitary Guidance and Career Education Project, Florid 
State University/^ Tallahassee • - 

5/19/73^ Guidance Session conducted by Clarence Givens, 

Coordinator of Guidance, Pinellas Career ^ 
' ^ Education Project, 

Pauline Brady * \ 

Guidance Department^, Madison Junior High School, Tampa, Florida 

\ 3/9/73 ♦ Discussion with Clarence Givens prior 'to 
instituting a Career Education Program at 
Madison Junior High, School 

Dr. Wade Burlev i ' . , ' 

Educational TsychQlogy, University of South Florida, Tampa 
\ ^ ^ ' 

w4/Zi/73 Acting as consultant on evaluation instruments 
(elementary level) 

Dr. Joyce Chick ^ " . ' 

Department of Counseling, University of 'South Florida, Tampa 

7/12/72 * On site during Guidance Workshop (consultant on v 
Career Development Theory). 



Dr. John Crittenden , ' / . 

State Coordinator for Currlculim__Development 

4^26/72 (With Fred Jefferson, Educational Development 
^ Laboratory; and Shields Moore, National Alliande 

of Businessmen Youth Director) , to discuss develop- 
ment of curriculum units for Career Education. 
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John Daniels , 

Consultant from Orange County School System 

7/19/72 On site for Guidance Workshop 
Dr. Kenneth M. Eaddy , " ' 

Bureau thief, Bureau of Vocational .Research and Evaluation Department 
of Education, Tallahassee 

4/21/72 Viewed pilot schools and discussed Pinellas County 
Career Education Project with Mrs. Myrtle e! Hunt, 
« ^ Director. ^ . 

8/4/72 Discussed implementation of Career Education 

Project in P^inellas County 



s 



9/22/72 Discussed procedures for implementing project 

10/13/72 (With Dr. Joseph Cleary, Bureau of Vocational 

Research and Evaluation), to discuss Pinellas Praject 
^with Mrs. Myrtle E. Hunt, Director* . ' ,* ' 

4/13/73 '(With U. S. Office of Educatl^on representatives ^ 
Ellen Lyles '^nd Qarolyn Wagnon) to view pilot 
' ' schools and discuss project with Pinellas County 
. Career Education Staff 

James Edmunds on * 

Director, ^state Career Education Curriculum Laboratory, Florida State 
University? Tallahassee i 

3)^5--6/73, (With Jerry Kidd, Photogra^pher) to prepare slides 
of Pinellas Career Education Pilot Schools 
•> . • • ^ ' 

4/23 Jerry Kidd, to present curriculum laboratory slides 

4/30 " Jerry Kidd, to present revised slide presentation" 

Florida League of Women Voters ^ ^ 

St. Petersburg Chapter ' - 

» - _ / 

11/29/72 On site for sound-on-slide presentation showing pilot* 
school activities, and for dispyssion of the Pinellas 
Career Education Project* - * \ 
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John Cell ' 

Project Director of LOOM (Learner-Orieiited Occupation Materials), 
Florida State University , ^'Tallahassee, Florida 

, 6/8/72 To arrange for LOOM Workshop in Pinellas County 

7/17/72 . ^ To conduct LOOM Workshop 

1/27/73. To ♦conduct LOOM Workshop 

^Senator Robert Graham 
Florida Legislator 

11/15/72 On site for discussion with Career Education Staff and 
presentation (sound~on~slide) showing pilot school 
activities 

Dr> Leon Greabell 

Assistant Professor of Education, Upiversity^ o^f Florida ^ ^ j 

4/16/72 Acting as consultant on evaluation instruments 
(eight Career ^Education elements) " 



Midge Smith 

Director, PAIS, (Fusion of Applied and Intellectual Skills) Project ,- 
University of Florida, Gait\esville* 

C 7/17-21/72. Conducting FAIS Workshop for staff of^ Pinellas CounjLy 
Career Education Pilot Schools , ^ 
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COSTS • ^ 

Co^st breakdovras by major project activity are being prepared. An 
analysis of component costs will be conducted and reported after the 
books are closed on the project In the County Office. " ,/ 

A tost Committee has been formed to consider and revise a list of 

* ^* 
benefit indicators, ^based on the 29 expected outcomes of the project, 

f • » 

in order to make a detailed cost analysis possible. The tentative cost 

benefit indicator form is shown on the fallqwing pages, 

• t« * * 

Actual expenditures are bein^used to figure component costs, but 

t - * 

additional criteria are needed in order to get a clear picture of bene-r 

fits as well as costs. Possible formulas which the Cost Committee might ^ 

coijsider include- the following: « . *• 

Benefit-C^st Ratio: The program^s costs divided into its 

'discounted future benefits, ' 
« 

Net Pifesent Value (NPV): The benefits conferred by Ihe 
program, minus the costs. (If the benefits exceed costs, 
the program ^s efficient.) 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD THE NEW' SOLES OF COUNSELOR AND OCCUPATIONAL SPECIALIST 

*^Survey Form Ur2/3/^ was distrib' .ted to counselors, teachers, and ad-, 
.ministrators in the Pilot Schools. - Returns were, as follows: 



r 



Number Returned 



School 



•Ca,m'pbell PaiSc Elementary 
Lakeview Eletentary 
Eisenhower Elementary 
Palmetto ElStnentary\ 
16th Street Junior tiigh 
Clearwatdr Comprehensive 

junior High ' ^ \ 
Dunedin Senior High \ 
'City Center for Learning 
•^inellas Vocational- 
TechniCar Institute 

TotaOe 



Number 




Teachers" 






-Distkb- 


Adminis- 


and Spe- 


Coun- 




uted 


trators 


cialists 


selors 


Total 


28 


1 


21 




22 


20 


1- 


16 


1 


18 


47 


1 


30 


i 


32 


1 20 




12 


1 


13 


-77 • 




11 


2 


13 


36 


1 


. 24 




25 


98' 


1 


41 


1 


43 


.30 


2 


18 


2 


• 22 


92- 


2 


66 


3 


71 


448 


9 


239 


11 • 


.259 



% Re- 
turned 




77 



A copy of the survey form appears on pages 206 through 210* Results are 
presented on pages 202 tHrough 205 • ^ 

Analysis of the responses to the eight questions in this instrument be- 
gins ,with those eliciting the least disagreement and ends with those 
eliciting the inost disagreement • Responses from the staff a't Pinellas 
Voc^tionai-Technical Institute were distinctly exceptional; thev^re 
consequently being omitted from, this .analysis in order to. avoid distort- 
ing the' overall picture as all the other Pilot Schools reflect it. 



QUESTION 2 



HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT COUNSELORS' ATTEMPTING TO 
IMPROVE THE STUDENTS' DfiCISION-MAKING' SKILLS BY 
USING THE DEVELOPMENTAL GROUP' APPROACH TO GOUNSEL- 
/iNG, RATHER THAN THE TRADITIONAL REMEDIAL-CRISIS 
APPROACH WITH INDIVIDUALS? 



Only seven resppndents disagreed, in comparison to 170 who favored the 
developmental group approach. , , 



Po,sitive comments indicated that the developmental group ^approach was 



beneficiaj to the students, and that it would help them , in decisiorir 
making, provide'd the teacher cooperated. ^ - • ... * 

Negative comments indicated that some felt the group approach would -not 
be good for the individual student. 



.QUESTION 6 ^ . ' 

HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT THE OCCUPATIONAL SPECIALIST . 
-SERVING AS AN EDUCATIONAL RESOURCE PERSON TO A 
.COLLECE-TRAINED CLASSROOM TEACHER IN 7l CAREER EDU- 
CATION! PILOT SCHOOL? 

Nine persons felt that the occupational specialist should not function 
in this role; 166 agreed that the occupational specialist would be help- 
ful as a resource person. ^ * 

Positive comments xndicated that the occupational specialist helps 
students, and that the average teacher, benefits from the work experience 
of the occupational specialist. 

Negative comments included statements that the occupational 'specialist 
needs a degree, or should be a ^cational teacher, or is not needed in 
the classroom. , ^. • 



QUESTION 4 ' 

: HOW^DO YOU FE^L ABOUT THE ^'SHARED ACCOUNTABILITY'* 
CONCEPT \fflICH COMMITS THE COUNSELORrTO MORE RE- 
SPONSIBILITY FOR SERVING BOTH THE EDUCATIONAL AND 
THB PERS0i4l/ SOCIAL NEEDS OF INDIVIDUALS IN A 
PLANNED SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION? 

Only 10 registered disagreement, versus 153 who accepted the "shared 
accountability" concept. ^ 

Positive comments i|?idicated that the'counselor should have a major 
share of the responsibility, to make the concept of accountability 
more meaningful. » 

Negative comments included the following: the counselor would be in- 
volved in more clerical work: the concept is not practical: and some 
"unreal*" problems would be involved. '^"^ 
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QUESTION 3 

f 

HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT COUNSELORS HELPING TO IM- 
PROVE TEACHERS ' GUIDANCE SKILLS FOR USE IN THE 
CLASSROOM? 

Onl:^ 13 were against this^ practice, versus 160 approved of having the 
counselor .help teachers improve tKeir guidance skills. 

Positive comnents indicated that the teacher can use the help of the 
.counselor, although th^^eacher cannot replace the counselor; the 
student is helped; the teacher becomes more effective by implement- 
ing^ these skills. * 

Negative comments included these: The teacher would respond better to 
someone other than 'the counselor; the practice would involve too many 
directions; the idea is unnecessary r , • 

question 1 . ' , 

how .do you feel about counselors being involved 
with' teachers in planning instruction designed' 
'to help pupils develop greater self- understanding? 

Only 16 disagreed, v^ersus 167 who favored having the cpunselor. help 
.the f^eacher in planning instruction. 

Postiye comments indicated that this cbunselpr-teacher cooperation 
Will help students, pointing out that the teacher must pinpoint the 
guidance responsibilities apd that planning and organiisation. will be 
necessary. . 

"Negative comments implied that the counselor would not be qualified 
or have^tlhie to help the teacher plati, or that the cooperative-ac- 
tivity would be too difficult to carry out. 

QUESTION. 7 " 

HOW DO-YQU FEEL ABOUT THE PROCEDURES, METHODS, 
AND ACTIVITIES EMPLOYED BY THE OCCUPATIONAL SPE- • 
y * CIALIST IN PERFORMING HIS ROLE IN. THE CAREER 

. ' / EDUCATION PROGRAM AT YOUR SCHOOL? 

Only 16 negative Responses were made, versus 141 which indicated appre 
ciation of the procedures, methods, arid activities of the occupational 
specialist. .> * ' 
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Positive comments indicated the .need for a unified program and for ex- 
pansion of this service to schools; a suggestion that further training 
would be helpful; comment^ on increased teacher effectiveness as a re- 
sult of the occupational specialist 's help, and on benefits to , the stu- 
dent. 

Negative comments were: ''the idea is a waste of time; the occupational 
specialist does not have the necessary understanding; the regular 
counselor 'can tlo this work. - , . 

•* 

QUESTION 5 ■ V ' 

HOW DO YOU^FEEL ABOUT THE BASIC PHILOSOPHY, AS IMPLIED 
BY THE LEGISLATIVE ACT, REGARDING THE HEED FOR OCCU- 
PATIONAL SPECIALISTS IN THE RUBLIC SCHOOLS? , 

Only 17 disagreed that there was ,a need for occupational specialists,' 
whereas 158 felt' that the need does exist. 

* 

Positive comments included benefit..to the student; ability^ of the 
teacher to do a better job with the help of the occupational specialist; 
value of the occupational sp'ecialist especially in junior and senior 
high; the need for the occupational specialist to be responsible to 
the counselor, and not to replace the counselor; the value of the oc- 
cupational specialist in counteracting the idea that college 'is the 
only place to go after high school. 

Negative comments included: The counselor can do It; it is a put-down, 
foir the teacher. ' * 



QUESTION 8 ' - - 

c 

HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT THE OCCUPATIONAL SPECIALIST 
COUNSELING INDIVIDUAL PUPILS OR GROUPS OF PUPILS? ^ 

Only 21 disagreed, as compared with 153 who agreed, with this concept. 

Positive comments were: Fine assuming proper training; good with groups 
only; on the subject of careers only. 

Negative comments were: Occupational Specialist would not be capable; 
needs educational background; not good at the junior high level. 
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DATA REDUCTIOlil 



, o uest:.on 1 



HOW qo YOU FEEL ABOUT- COUNSELORS' BEING INVOLVED 

WITH TEACHERS. IN PLANNING INSTRUCTION DESIGNED 

TO HELP PUPILS DEVELOP 'GREATER SELF-UNDERSTANDING? 







FOR 


~ AGAINST 






Counselor 


Counselor 






Involvement 


Involvement 


Campbell Park Elementary 




19 


.3 


Lakeview Elementary 




17 


1 


Eisenhower Elementary 




30 


1 • 


Palmetto Elementary 




U . 




16th Street Junior High , • " v 




■ 9 


4 


^.Clearwater Comprehensive Junior High 




'22 


': 3 


-Dunedin Seniol: High , 




39 


2 


City Center for Learning 




"18 . 


2 






167 


16 ■ 


Pinellas Vocational-Technical Institute 




"30 


38 
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QUESTION 2 




n 




HOW DO YOU FEEL -ABOUT COUNSELORS-' 


ATTEMPTING 




TO niPROVE THE STUDENTS' DECISION- 


-MAKING SKILLS 


BY USING THE DEVELOPMENTAL GROUP APPROACH TO 




COUNSELING, RATHER THAN THE TRADITIONAL REMEDIAL- 


' "rCRISIS APPROACH WITH INDIVIDUALS? 










FOR 


AGAINST 




Developmental 


Develdpmerital 




Group Approach 


Group Approac 


Campbell Park Elementary 




22 




Lakeview Elementary 




16 


2 


Eisenhower Elementary 




31 


1 


Palmetto Elementary 




13 




16th Street Junior High 




9 


1 


Clearwater Comprehensive Junior High 




23 


1 


Dunedin Senior High ' 




38 


1 


City Center for Learning 




18- 


1 






170 


7 


Pinellas Vocational-Technical Institu^te 




31 


23 ' 
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QUESTION' 3 



HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT COUNSELORS* HELPING TO 
IMPROVE THE TEACHERS' GUIDANCE SKILLS FOR USE 
IN THE, CLASSROOM? ^ 



Campbell Park Elewentary ' ^ 

Lakevdew Elementary 

Eisenhower Elementary 

Palmetto Elementary ^ 

16th Street 'Junior High' ' ' * . 

Clearwater Comprehensive Junior 'High 

Dunedin Senior High 

City Center for Learning 

Pinellas Vocational-Technical -Institute 



AGREE 
With the 
Need' For 

21 
16 

^ 32 
12 
7 
19 
36 
17 
160 
29 
189 



DISAGREE^ 
With the' 
Need For 

1 
I 



■ 4 
5 
1 
1 
13 
33 
■46 



QUESTION 4 



HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT THE "SHARED ACCOUNTABILITY" 
CONCEPT WHICH COMMITS THE COUNSELOR TO MORE RE- 
SPONSIBILITY FOR' SERVING BOTH THE EDUCATIONAL AND 
XHE PERSONAL/ SOCIAL NEEDS' OF INDIVIDUALS "IN A 
PLANNED SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION? 



Campbell Park Elementary 

Lakeview Elementary 

Eisenhower Elementary 

Palmetto Elementary 

i6th Street Junior-Hi^h 

Clearwater Comprehensive Junior High 

Dunedin- Senior High 

City Center for Learning 

Pinellas Vocational-Technical Institute 



AGREE • DISAGREE 

18 3 

18 i 
28 1 
12 

10 1 

19 2 
35 1, 

13 2 

153 10 

24 31 

177 41 
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> QUESTION 5 



HOW DO YOU TEEL ABOUT- THE BASIC PHILOSPPHY, AS 
IMPLIED BY THE LEGISLATIVE, ACT, REGARDJNG THE 
NEED FOR OCCUPATIONAL SPECIALISTS IN'^ THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS? * " / 



Campbell Park^'Elementary 
Lakeview' Elementary * 
Eisenhower .Elementary 
Palmetto, Elemeptary 
16th- Street Junior Hfgh 
Clearwater Comprehensive Junior High 
Dunedin Senior; High 
City Center for Learning 

Pinellas Vocational-Technical Institute 



AGREE. 


DISAGREE 


20 


1 


, 18 




25 




12 




8 


• • 4 


19 


2 


36 


4 


20 


2 


158„ 


17 


59 


8 


217 


25 



- QUESTION 6 



HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT. THE OCCUPATIONAL SPECIALIST 
SERVING AS AN EDUCATIONAL RESOURCE PERSON TO A 
COLLEGE-TRAINED CLASSROOM TEACHER" IN A CAREER 
EDUCATION PILOT SCHOOL? 



FOR • ■ AGAINST 



Camijbell Park Elementary 


21 




Lake^^iew Elementary 


16 




Eisenhower Elementary - • . 


so- 




Palmetto "Elementary 


ls 




i6th Street Junior High ^ 


9 


2 


Clearwater Comprehensive Junior High 


23 


1 


Dunedin Senior High ^ 


36 > 


3 


CJ,ty Center for Learning 


18 


3 




166 


9 


Pinellas- Vocational-Technical Institute 


35 


19 
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QUESTION 7 



HOW- DO YOU FEEL ABOUT THE PROCEDURES, METHODS, 
AND ACTIVItlES EMPLOYED BY THE OCCUPATIONAL 
SPECIALIST IN PERFORMING HIS ROLE IN THE CAREER 
EDUCATION PROGRAM AT YOUR SCHOOL? 





FOR 


AGAINST 


> *• 

.Campbell -Park Elementary 
Lakeview Elementary 
Eisenhower Elementary 
Palmetto Elementary 
16th 'Street 'Junior High • 
^dleafwater Cbmprehensive Junior High 
Dunedin- Senior High 
City Center for ^Learning 


22 
17 
28" 
• 13 

9 
13 
. 30 

.- ■ 9' 


t — 

1 

■ 3 

5 
5 
2 


Pinellas Vocational-Technl^cal Institute ' 


, 141 
• - 31 


16 
15 




172 


31 


QUESTlOIi 8 / 







HOW DO^YOU JEEL ABOUT THE, OCCllPATIONAL SPECIALIST'S 
COUNSELING IlTOIVIDUAL PUPILS OR GROUPS. OF PUPILS? 



FOR. AGAINST 



Campbell Park JEleiiientary ' 

Lakeview Elementary 

Eisenhower Elementary 

Palmetto Elementary 

16th Street Junior High 

Clearwater Comprehensive Junior High 

Dunedin Senior High 

Gity Center' 'for. Learning ' ^ - 

JPinellas Vocational-Technical Institutt 



-1-9. 

' 18 
26 
12 
5 
18 
38 
17 

153 
47 

2p0 



6 

r ' 

' 5 

5 
1 
2 

21 . 
_21 
42 • 
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Survey Form ^'-2/3/^ 

it • 

THE NEW ROLE OF GUIDANCE IN CAREER EDUCATION 

Name, of your School 

. Your Position: ' Teacher Counselor . Administrator ^ 

(Please read the explanatory material below, *then answer the questions 
on the following pages.) 

Career Guidance: Program-.Content and Staff Responsibility 

"traditionally, the word "guidance" has been defined and operatlonalized 
as a collection of^,related services provided to individuals prior to 
training, before the selection of an occupation, or before entrance to 
work. Guidance programs operating from this perspective rely heavily on 
the individual interview, on testing, and on occupational information. 
The focus tends to be on diagnosis and prescription at a point in time.- 

To meet the. challenges of today and tomorrow, .however, the single- 
educational/occupational-choice-at'-a'-point-iii'-time focus of traditional 
career guidance must give way to a broader, more comprehensive, view of 
the individual and his career development over His life span. .This new 
focus clearly indicates that developmental guidance programs and activ i- 
ties must be derived from the needs and goals of the individuals and iiv^^^ 
stituti'ohs to be served, .rather than from a tradition-based collection 
of related services. This means that the nature and content df guidance 
programs, — as_welL.as_the.„guidance roles of school counselors, teachers, 
and others — will be determined par.tly by the populations arid situations 
of the settings in which they find themselves. Their approach cannot , 
be to rely only on a group of tradition-based related services to meet 
the needs of the popuiiTtions and situations of ^ their settings; rather, 
they must be able to assess individual and institutional needs, determine 
goals, state performance objectives, decide on appropriate, activities, 
and devise appropriate evaluation proce^dures." 

The needs-assessment, goal-setting approach to guidance program develop-' 
ment and implementation is appropriate, particularly for achool counselors. 
Insteat^of' being only process oriented and, reactive, ^as the traditional 
services iiaodel „tends to make them, the counselors* base of operation, 
their choice, of activities and techniquefS, and their sense of mission 
must/be expanded; they must be actively involved in the educational 
mainstream at all ^ducatipnal levels,. This new approach to guidance 
program planning and\management can make uhis possib*le. 



*Excerpt from an article by No^^an C. Gysbers and Earl J. Moore 

■ ../ ■ . , • 
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QUESTIONS 



How do you feel about counselors' being involved with teachers 
in planning instruction designed td help pupils develop greater 
self-understanding? ' • . 



How Jo you feel about counselors' attempting to improve the 
students' decision-making skills by using the developmental 
group approach to counseling rather than fche tr^it ,onal 
remedial crisis approach with individuals? 
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How do you feel about counselors^helping to improve .teachers^ 
guidance skills for use in the classroom? 



How do you feel about the "s.hared accountability" concept which 
commits the counselor to more responsibility for serving..,both 
,the educational and the personal/social needs -of- incllviduals in 
a planned system of- instruction? ' ' • « 
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THE ROLE OF THE OCCUPATIONAL SPECIALIST IN CAREER EDUCATION 



An acf^relating to Occupational Specialists (House Bill .3893) became law 
on July L, 1970. .Excerpts from this act fallow: . ^. WHEREAS, recent 
figures indicate an acute shortage of counselors. . . counseling courses 
of study is -offered only at- the graduate level. . .There, is a iuilt-in 
academic bias, in the counselor education system, and the typical graduate 
has little, .if any, exposure to or experience with the world of work. 

• • .THEREFORE, Occupational Specialists may be used^^n place of counselo 

• • .such persons may be used, under supervisioi^-by a certified counselor 
to handle various specialized assignments e^ither individually or as part 
of a counseling team. . . (and) may include identification and intensive 
counseling of potential or actual dropouts. . .as well as counseling 
students, '^t^'chers, ,and administrators concerning available job and 
career opportunities. . v" ^ * ^ * - 

Most Occupational 'Specialists do not have college degrees but have at 
least four years work experience in industry. .In Career Education Pilot 
Schools, the ..Occupational Specialist performs his role primarily by pro- 
viding career inforpt'ibn ari(5 activities related to the world of work 
to pupils and teachers. ' " . ^ r * 

5. How do you feel about the basic philpsophy,, as inferred by the 
Legislative Act, regarSing the need for Occupational Specialists 
in the public schools? ' 



4J. 



6, How do you feel about the Occupational Specialist's serving as , 
educational resource person to a college-trained clagsrocm teacher 
, in a- tareer Education Pitot School? ; \ ' " ' - ' 
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7. How "do you feel about the procedures, methods, and activities 
employed by the Occupational Specialist in performing his fole 
in the* Career* Education program at your school.. 



0, t 



I 



8. How do you_£eel aboyt the Occupational Specialist's counseling 
'individual pupils or groups o'f pup^ils?* 



1 > 



0. 
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PROCESS DIAHY 



Counselors and p.ccu^atioji^l specialists served* as catalysts, coordinators 
and organizers of career education activities., and' conducted extensive 
guidafice^ activities with groups o'f students in the areas of self-aware- 
ness and career awareness. In addition to helping students, .the^ also 
workfed with teachers in planning instruction and in helping to improve 
the teacher's guidance skills fo.r use ^n the classroom. This spe.cial- / 
assistance, provided by an additional member of the instructional *team> 
made possible a wider variety of career education* learning experience^' 
in Pinellas County classrooms. . > ^ ' ^ • . ^ . 

' Counselors, and occupational specialists reported on ^ Process Diary Forms . • 
activities used wit|i students in the ^career education pilot schools. The * 
process diary requests a description of each essential career educatipn • 
activity with other supporting data necessary ?or the conduct, of that ' 
activity. (Some, but not all teachers repofCed aptiviti^s on' the same* 
form—that information, however, is not reported because not .all teachers ' 
from all schools were represented. Teachers will be^ fur nher encouraged' 
to keep the same or similar regord? during the upcoming year 1973-74.)' 

In order to"^ facilitate analysis of the various methods, ^approaches <vand 
strategics employed by guidance teams at each.schoalV arid-t9 test the . 
hypotheses relating to the^ guidance function, — .the school summaries^ 
which follow were compiled'' from Process Diaries submitted' by the counselors 
and occupational specialists. (Percentage ^harts are rounded pff to the 
nearest whole number.) c . • , 



PROCESS DIARY TERMS DEFINED' 

1 Career Education Activity ~ Any organized leatning experience con- 
ducted for students or teachers w^ithin thq, bonnds of the project's 
hypotheses a.id/or operational goals. 

* . - * " * 

2. Oriented Activity — Any organized learning experience which. has 
as its purpose the specif ic achiev.eraent; of goals and objectives 
relating to one -or more of thef career- education .elements. 

3. Times Activity ConducL/ d ~ Totkl number of times a specific or ' 
separate organized career education* activity was conducted. 

* * ^ * 

4. ^^ Student Contacts ~ Total number of expos.ures or contacts pupils have 

with an organized cafeet education activity. (Not to be confused. with" 
actual number of students) . • * ^ " 5 

5. Minimum Number of Contacts Desired The minimum "necessalry and 
sufficient" number of student contacts recommenced for successful 



implementation of a basic program is arrived at in the following 
manner: It is recommeinded that at least 50% of the Counselor and 
oecupatipnal ^specialist's time be spant with groups of students in 
guidance activities for career education*^ A minimum of three hours 
or three class periods per day by each is recommended for this -pur- 
. pose. If the scKpols's teacher-pupil ratio (or average class size) 
. is multiplied by the combined figure of si^?, a figure representing 
* / the number of recommended pupil contacts per^ day is determined for 
, /J' the c'o&nselor and occupational speciaMst. ^ • • * 

EXAMPLE: ' ' ' 

No. class periods x c Average class si2'.e ' = ' Recommended 

^ - * ' daily student 

/ • contacts 

• " 6 • 28.9 = 173.40 

Z.. Grade Level Served — Grade leyei at which the career education 
activity was' conducted. 

• • * 

8. ' Community Resource Person t Barents and others from business, industry 

and other agencies outside the public school System coming into the 
schopl t.D. serve as consultants to both teachers^ and pupils. 

9. Ki ts and Medial — .Audio-visuals, texts, media, etc., which are com.- 
mercial or tedcher made for the specific purpose of aiding in the 
achievement of career education goals. 

J^ield Trips — Trips' by students tp^ establishments representative of 
one or more of the 15 USOE occupational clusters. 



SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES BY SCHOOLS 

Many career education. activities were conducted at eadh of the pilot 
school^. Counselors and occupational specialists served as catalysts, 
coordinators, and organisers of activities; and teachers were responsible 
fqr conducting tfie greater prOtion of activities directly related to 
instruction in the^classrooms. Analysis' of the various approaches used 
by guidance teams at eachvschool to facilitate testing of the hypotheses 
relating to the guidance function necessitated summarization of the data 
that fo'llows from reports of counselors an^ occupational specialists. 
Summarization does not include activities conducted by teachers in the 
classroom — with or ^without the aid of the counselor or occupational 
specialist. ' , . , 
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CAMPBELL PARK ELEMENTARY 



The counselor' and occupational specialist initiated and conducted 'a tgtal 
of 105 goal-oriented activities by Career Edudation Elements. Of the 
eight elements, those with most activities were Career Awareness 44 (42%), 
Self Awareness 36 (35%) and Educational Awareness 16 (15%). 

Thirty-three goal-oriented activities were conducted by Occupational 
Clusters. Of the 15 clusters those with most activity were Agri-Business 
and Natural Resources 14 (42%), Communications and Media and Health with 
five (15%) each. 

Actual student contacts totalled 11,428 or 37% of tlie minimum 31,212 rec- 
ommended for the school year. 

Grade level activity totalled 181. Most activities were at sixth with 
42 (23%) and t-1 with -40 (22%). Others were fourth - 29 (16%), second - 
25 (14%), third - 25- (14%) and' fifth - 20 (11%). 
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EISENHOWER ELEMENTARY 



The counselor and occupational specialist initiated and conducted a total 
of 389 goal-oriented activities by Career Education Elements. One^of 
the eight elements, those with tpost activities, were Self Awareness 136 
(35Z) , Career Awareness 119 (31%) and Educational Awareness 49 (13%) . 

One hundred forty-four gpal-oriented activities were conducted by ^Occupa- 
tional Clusters. Of the 15 clusters those with most activities were 
Health 22 (15%), Public Services 22 (15%) and Agri-Business and Natural 
Resources 15 (10%). 

Actual student contacts totalled 14,381 or 48% of the minimum 30,021 rec- 
ommended ^ foif the school year. 

Grade level activity totalled 212 with the following distributions: 
Intermediate 106 (50Z), Primary 95 (45Z) and Kindergarten 10 (5%). 
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LAKEVIEW ELEMENTARY 

The counselor and .occupational specialist initiated and conducted a total 
of 61 goal-oriented activities by Career Education Elements, Of the 
eight elements those with most activities were Self Awareness 19 (31%), 
Career Awareness 16 (26%), Appreciations and Attitudes and Decision-Making 
Skills both^at eight (13%). . ' y 

Fifty-eight goal-oriented activities were conducted by Occupational Clus- 
ters. Of the 15 clusters those with mo^t activity were Environment nine 
(16%), Agri-Business and Natural Resources, and Communications and Media 
both at six (10%). ^ * 

Actual student contacts totalled 8,227 or 29% of the minumum 28,404 rec- 
onmlended for the school year>. 

Grade level activity totalled 72 with the following distribution: 
K-1-22 (30.5%), sixth - 12.(17%), fifth - 11 (15%), second - 9 (12.5%), 
third - 9 (12.5%), and fourth,- 9 (12.5%)." 
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PALMETTO ELEMENTARY 



The counselor and occupational specialist Initiated and conducted a total 
of 252 goal-orlented activities by Career Education Elements, Of^ the 
eight elements those with most activities were Self-Awareness 88 "(35%),, 
Careet Awareness 69 (27%) and Decision-Making Skills 30 (12%) • * 

One hundred seventeen goal-otlented activities were conducted by Occupa- 
tional Clusters. Of the 15 clusters, those with most activity were Trans 
portatlon 18 (13%), Agrl-Buslness and Natural Res9urces 19 (16%), Hospl-. 
tallty and Recreation 11 (9%). > 

Actual student contacts totalled 26,811 or 95% of the mlnlmum/'28,188 rec- 
oiranended for the school year. , - . 

Grade level activities totalled A26 with the following distribution: 
K-1 - 105 (25.1%), fifth - 75 (17.6%) sixth- - 63 (lA.8%), fifth - 63 
(lA.'a%), third,- 60" (lA.1%),. and second --58 (13.6%). ' ^ 
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, . CLEARWATER C!OMPREHENSIVE • 

The counselor and occupational specialist initiated and conducted a total 
of 12 goal-oriented activities by ,Career Education Elements. Of .the 
eight' elements those with most activities were Career Awareness 4 (33%) 
and Educational Awareness 4 (33%). 

Fifty-one goal-oriented activitiies were conducted by Occupational Clusters 
Of the 15 clusters those with most activity were Agri-Business and Nat-r 
ural Resources', Cbnsumer and Homemaking, Health, and Transportation - all 
with five or 10% each; \ • 

Actual student contacts totalled 2,760 or 19% of the^minimum 14^^56 rec^ 
ommended for the school year. ^ • ' -.^^ 

Grade level activity totalled "* with the following distribution: 
sevehth - 12 (67%) , Eighth - 4 , ninth - 2 (11%) . 
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16TH STREET JUNIOR HIGH 



The counselor and occupational specialist Initiated and conducted a total 
of 111 goal-orlented activities by Career Education Elements • Of the 
eight elements those with most activity were Career Awareness 41 (37%) » 
Self Awareness 20 (182) dnd Educational Awareness 19 (17Z)« 

One hundred ninety-seven goal-orlented activities were conducted by 
Occupational Clusters r Activities were about evenly distributed through- 
out all 15 clusters. 

Actual student conjtacts totalled 6,844 or 29Z of the minimum 23, 328 Rec- 
ommended contacts for the school year* ' \ 

\ 

Grade level activity totalled 128 with the following distribution: 
eighty - 62 (48. 4Z), ninth - 49 (38.3), seventh - 17 (13. 3Z). 
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DUNEDIN SENIOR HibH 7^ 

The counselor and occupational specialist initiated and conducted a total 
of 184 goal-oriented activities by Career Education Elements. Of the 
eight elements those with most activity were Career Awareness 60 (33%), 
Educational Awareness 47 (26%), and Employability Skills 44 (24X), 

A total of 246 goal-oriented activities were conducted .by Occupational 
Clusters. Activities were distributed about evenly throughout all 15 
clusters. • . ^ , 

Actual student contacts totalled 1,499 or 6% of the minimum recommended 
contacts for the school year. 

Grade level activity totalled 247, with the following distribution: 
12th - 115 (47%), lOth - 78 (31%), Xlth - 54 (22%). 
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PINELLAS VO-TECH INSTITUTE AND CITY CENTER FOR LEARNING 



These are post-secondary institutions, and because of the nature and 
structure of school operation, analysis as applied to the elementary and 
secondary schools is not appropriate. However, a comparison of respec- 
tive .career education activities is shown in the totals chart. 
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TOTAL CAREER EDUCATION ACTIVITIES BY 
OCCUPATIONAL CLUSTER - ALL SCHOOLS 





\ OCCUPATIONAL CLUSTER NO** 






1 


2 


■ 3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


Total 




. 
































Part 


14 


1 


5 


5 


0 


0 


1 


5 


6 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


33 






1 n 
xu 


7 


7 


1 c 
i.J 




0 




y 


r 

5 


6 


6 


3 


22 


4 
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Lakeview 


6 


5 


.6 


3 


3 


9 


2 


4 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


5 


5 




Palmetto 


19 


7 


9 


6 


2 


3 


2 


6 


11 


6 


7 


9 


5 


7 


18 


117 


Clearwater 


































Comp. 


5" 


5 


4 


2 


5 


2 


" 3 


5 


2 


2 


2 


5' 


2 


2 


5 


■51 


16th St. Jr 


. 14 


17 


19 


13 


14 


11 


11 


14 




12 


12 


13 


12 


14 


10 


199 


D'unedin 


15 


14 


18 


19 


20 


14 


12 


20 


i5 


13 


12 


15 


19 


22 


18 
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City Center 


































for Learn. 


1 


3 


2 


1 


3 


0 


0 


2 


1 


1 


■ 1 


1 


1- 


1' 


1 


19 


Pinellas Vo- 
































Tech Inst. 


5 


7 


7 


-7 


7 


7 


7 


'7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


• 0 


0 


0 


54 


Total 


94 


69 


77 


63 


69 


50 


47 


85 


53 


42 


42 


51 


44 


73 


62 


921 


7 


10.2 


7.5 


8.4- 


7.0 


7.5 


5.4 


5.0 


9.2 


5. ° 


4.5 


4.5 


5ii 


4.7 


8.0 


6.7 


100.0 



*No. 






1. 


Agri-Business/Natural Resources 


9. Hospitality and Recreation 


2 . 


Business and Office 


10, Manufacturing 


J • 


Communication and Media 


11, Marine Science 


/, 


Construction 


12, Marketing and Distribution 


5. 


Consumer/Homemaking Education 


13. Personal Services 


6. 


Environment . 


14. Public Services 


■» 

/ . 


Fine Arts and Humanities 


15. Transportation 


8. 


Health 



An analysis of the chart above indicates that on the whole about equal 
attention was given to all clusters by counselors and occupational spec- 
ialists. The results tend to support the career education concept of 
broad orientation to all types of employment opportunities for all stu- 
(lents rather than in-depth concentration on only a few» 




\ 
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TOTAL CAREER EDUCATION ACTIVITIES BY" 
ELEMENT - ALL SCHOOLS 







CAREER 


EDUCATION ELEMENT NO 






1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Total 


Campbell Park. Elementary 


36 


44 


2 


2 


1 


0 




16 

0 


105 • 


Eisenhower Elementary 


136 


119 


41 


20 


4 


11 


9 


49' 


389, 


Lakevtew Elementary 


19 




■ 8 


1 

A. 


fi 


A 




9 


61 


Palmetto Elementary ^ ' 


88 


69 


6 


11 


30 


8 
\j 


19 


21 


252 


Clearwater Comprehensive Jun- 
ior Hich 


3 


4 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


4 


12 


16th Street Junior High 


20 


41 


2 


2 


15 


0 


12 


19 


111 


Dunedin Senior High 


19 


60 


0 


2 


12 


0 


44 


-47 


184 


City Center for Learning 


9 


30 


r 

1 


"2 


6 


0 


22 


22 


92- 


Pinellas Vo-Tech Institute 


12 


18 


0 


2 


8 


1 


17 


18 


76 


Total 


342 


401 


60 


43 


84 


24 


130 


198 


1282 


Z 


27 


31 


5 


3 


- 7 


2 


10 


15 


100% 



*No. 

1. Self Awareness • -5. Decision-Making Skills 

2. Career Awareness 6. Skill Awareness 

3. Appreciations, Attitudes 7. Employability Skills 
"4. Economic- Awareness 8. Educational Awareness 



An analysis of the chart above indicates that activities by counselors 
and occupational specialists focused on Career Awareness with 401 (31%) 
and Self Awareness with 342 (27%) Educational Awareness with 198 (15%) 
and Employability Skills with 130, or 10%, receiving slightly less em- 
phasis. However, without doubt, the central focus was on self awareness 
and career awareness. Emphases provided through academic, vocational and 
guidance ^experiences will ultimately bring the remaining, six elements into 
an apparent, meaningful, and articulated pattern of instruction. 
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PARENT AND STAFF ATTITUDES TOWARD* CAREER EDUCATION 

Forms H~9a (Parent Attitude Survey) and H-lOa (Staff and Administrator 
.Attitude Survey) were distributed to both Pilot and Control Schools. 
Principals were asked co distribute parent forms on a random basis, gen- 
erally to 15 students in each grade level. The selected students took 
the forms home with, an envelope in which the completed form was to be 
sealed and returned to the school fot delivery to the Career Education 
Office. The Staff and Administrator form was distributed to all teachers, 
counselors, administrators, and other staff. Distribution and return 
figures were as follows: 

Staff and 



% 


Parent Forms 




Administrator 


Forms 


-> * *^ 

School 


No. Dis- 
* tributed 


No'. ' 
Ret'd 


It 

Ret'd 


No. Dis- 
tributed 


No. 

Ret'd 


mf 

% 

Ret'd 


Bauder Elementary* . 


90 


72 


80% 


- 40 


35 


88% 


'Campbell Park Elementary 


105 


67 


63% 


28 


26 


93% 


City Center for Learning 


mm 


mm 


- 


30 


21 


70% 


Clearwater Comp. Jr. High 


150 


87 


58% 


45 


26 


58% 


Curtis Elementary 


105 


67 ■ 


63% 


16 


11 


69% 


Dunedin High School 


90 


38 


kit 


95 


53 


56% 


Eisenhower Elementary 


1^05 
105 


61 


58% 


46 


36 


78% 


Lakeview Elementary 


• 78 


74% 


20 


18 


90% 


Madeira Beach Elementary 


105 


63 


60% 


25 


■ 19 


76% 


Palmetto Elementary 


105 


70 


67% 


18 


15 


83% 


Pinellas Vocational- 
Technical Institute 








92 


70 


76% 


Northeast High School** 


80 




0% 


100 


58 


58% 


North Shore Elementary 


105 


56 


53% 


22 


11 


50% 


I6th Street Junior High 


90 


21 


23% 




■ 27 


37% 


South Side Junior High 


90 


22 


24% 


43 


13 


30% 




1325 


702 


53% 


. 700 


439 


■ 63% 



Total Distributed to Parents and Staff 2025 
Total Returned from Parents and Staff 1141 
% of Total Returned 56% 



•^No kindergarten. 
•'^•'Late distribution caused lack of returns. 
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The Parent (H-9a) and. the Staff and Administrator (H-lOa) survey forms , 
were identical except for 'the accompanying cover letters. The^e forms \ 
-appear on Pages 268 through 275. ' \ 

\ 

Page 1 of the forms (directly following the cover letters) was inadver- ^ 
t.ently omitted from a large percentage of the survey forms. It seemed 
futile to compile data from those copies which were complete, since the 
defective copies were distributed in such varying numbers throughout 
botn control and pilot schools. The page contained blanks for indicating 
the fcllowiog: 

Name of School: This information was otherwise available, 
since each school's returns were recapped, as a group. 

Status of Respondent: X»e.., Junior High Teacher, Elementary 
Teacher, Counselor, Occupational Specialist, Principal, etc. 

Grades (or grades) involved with. 

Information to show whether respondent was involved in a 
Career Education workshop during the previous summer. 

'Tlank ordering of teaching activities (e.g., teaching for 
college entrance exams, teaching basic skills, teaching 
content, etc.), according to the importance attached to 
the activities by each respondent. 

Only Items 1 through 48 are covered in this report.. The remaining data 
(from Questions 49-66) could not be reduced or analyzed because of the 
lack of sufficient staff and funds during this fiscal year. 

Items 1 through 40 required STRONGLY AGREE, AGREE, DISAGREE, or STRONGLY 
DISAGREE answers. The tabulations on Pages 255 through 264 provide the 
following data': (a) Percent of parents and staff giving each of the 
four responses to each item; and (b) Total numbers of parents and staff 
(as well as percentages) agreeing and disagreeing on each item. The 
f analysis below is based on the latter tabulation.' 

In their responses, parents and staff demonstrated highly positive atti- 
tudes toward Career Education. They believe that schools should provide 
opportunities to investigate various occupations. Both groups definitely 
favor the involvement of industry groups in Career Education programs, 
and they do not regard Career Education as "just another fa\d that will 
soon be forgotten." 

Staff and administrators expressed even more positive views about Career 
Education than parents did, on 36 out of the 40 items. The following 
items elicited the most agreement from staff and administrators: 
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Item 
No. 



Statement 



% Agreeing 



8 An understanding and acceptance of self is important 

' throughout life. ^ 100 

15 Schools should provide opportunities to investigate 

various occupations. ' , 99. 

39 Career Education will be of long-term value to girls 

as well as boys. 99 

13 Education and' work are interrelated. 98 

^7' You don't need a college degree to be a success. 98 

38 Industry, representatives should become involved in 

Career Education programs. . \ 98 

3 Elementary schools should teach reading, writing, and 
arithmetic skills along with an orientation to the 
world of work. 97 

'5 Students need more information about the world of work. 97 

10 Both environment and. individual* potential influence ^-^ 

career development., 97 

At the other .end of the scale, fewer staff , and administrators agreed'Wth 
chis statement than with any of the others: 

40 Career Education is just another fad that will soon be ' 
forgotten. . ^ 20 

ixtij action of Statement No. 40 represented a positive attitude toward 
Career Education. 



Ail in all, the staff and administrators demonstrated their conviction 
Liiat career education has great value, and accepted many of its key con-^ 
copts. This acceptance is evidence of a positive professional climate 
(or Career Education in Pinellas County. 

^;*arents in Pinellas County strongly feel that an understanding and ac- 
ceptance of self is important throughout life. They believe that the 
okill training offered to a student should be related to interests, apti- 
tudes, values,* and abilities. 

More parents agr.eed with these statements than with any other items: 
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Item i Percent 
No* ,Statement Agreeing 

i 

8' ^ An understanding and acceptance of self is 9S 
important throughout life* 

16 . The skill training offered to- a student should 98 
'.be related to interests, aptitudes, values, and 
abilities* " ^ 



9 Persons need recognition as having dignity and 96 
worth* 

10 Both environment and individual potential iriflu- 96. 
ence career development. 

11 Job characteristics and individuals must be 96 
flexible in a changing society. i 

" ^ - " i* 

15 Schools. should provide opportunities to investi- .96 
gate various occupations. 

38 Industry representatives should become involved 96^ 
in Career Education programs. 

39 Career Education will be of long-term value to 96 
girls as well as boys. 



The conclusion that parents favor Career Education is reinforced by the 
fact that the majority disagreed with only one statement: 

40 Career Education is just another fad that will 9 

soon be forgotten ' , , 

These results reflect an overwhelmingly ppsitive attitude toward Career 
Education among parents of PinelXas County school children. 



Looking at combined parent and staff totals for the 40 items, the follow- 
ing elicited the greatest contrasts -in response: 
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ITEM 
NO. 



STATEMENT 



COMBINED PARENT & STAFF RESPONSES 
NO. AGREEING NO. DISAGREEING 



38 Industry representatives should 852 29 

become involved in Career *Edu- , 
cation programs. 



39 * Career Education will be of long- 861 29 

term value to girls as well as ' 
. boy,s . " » . ' 

* 

15 Schools should provide opportun- 895 23 
ities to investigate various 

' occupations . * , 

16 The skill training offered to a 864 15 
student should be related to in- 
terests, aptitudes, values, and 

abilities* 

8 An unde;:standing,.and acceptance 862 ' . 13 

of self Is important throughout 
ilfe. ^. " ' " . . 

V 

The highest number of DISAGREE responses for the combined parent-staff 

groups came in these items: 

♦ «i 

40 Career Education is just another * 747* 
fad that will soon be forgotten. ^ 

37 There are few areas in the school 314 ' ' 

program more important than carr- 
eer education that need our "time, 
money, and effort. 

27 Students should receive credit 243 

toward graduation for any super- 
vised job. 

23 Students should be permitted to ^ -236 

miss regular classes in order to 
go on a field trip with ano.ther 
class. 

34 Our local community should pay for 218 

career education' if the state and 
federal governments cannot. 

^Indicating a positive attitude toward Career Education. 
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\ 



Item 
No. 

24 



Statement 



30 



As part of the high school pro- 
gram, students should be permit- 
ted to l^eave school during the 
day to gp to work. 

\ ^ 

Most high\school graduates are 
not .prepared 'to enter the work- 
ing world. \ . 



No. Disagreeing 



198 



193 



Interestingly, in four of these seven items, parents and staff appeared 
to have some misgivings about involving' the student in work or field 
trips to the detriment o'f other school work. ; ' ^ 

It shouldvbe noted that on all of these items aj great majority expressed 
agreement with Career Education concepts. It seems clear^ from the sur- 
vey, however, that two priorities are essential^ in orders to resolve mis- 
understandings about Career Education concepts:, more in-service train- 
ing, andc more comriiunity inf ozTn^ation and involvement. The project avid th 
community will benefit from the resulting interchange of ideas and^ agree 
ment on direction and programs for the school children of the county. 

Items //41-48 required the ranking of the eight Career Education elements 
in order of importance as determined by how respondents felt these ele- 
ments should be considered _in the school curriculum* f 

41. Career Awareness ; developing^ occupational awareness JEor all 
children from grades K-14. , * ; 

42. Self-Avareness ; knowledge of one's own capabilities and relation- 
ships w'ith others . 

43. Favorable Attitudes: toward school and, careers. 



/ 



44. Decision-Making Skills : ability to mak^' meaningful choices. 

45. Basic Skills (e.g. reading, writing, and math) Leading to 
Beginning Competence Skills Requi ed for Placement and Employment . 

Employability Skills : job-seeking and job-keeping skills. 

Educational Awareness : a lifelong relationship bet\feen education 
and work leading to different interests and life styles* 

. Economic Awareness : recognizing a demand for one's .own servJLces^^ 
and^roducts. j 
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Staff and parent rankings (by percent of total) are shown on Page 265, 
The tabulation following thosq separate ranking^'s (Page 266) reports thS 
combined niamber of respondents, with percentages,^ ranking the elements 
in each position— 1 through 8.^ 

Top importance was given to Self Rareness, .Item 42, by 40% of the res- 
pondents. The eight elements accumulated the following 7/1 choices: 



42. , 


Self Awareness 


40% 


45. 


Basic Skills Leading to Begin- 
ning Competence .Skills re- 
quired for Placement and 






Employment 


36% 


43.' 


Favorable Attitudes 


11% 


41. 


Career Awareness . 


. 5% 


47. 


Educational Awareness 


4% 


44. 


Decision-Making Skills ■ 


2% 


46. 


Economic Awareness 


1% 


Employability, Skills 


1% 



In the combined group, Self Awarenes.§ and Basic Skil|.s leading. to Begin- 
ning Competence Skills were the definite leaders fqr the No. 1 spot. 
This is also true if the total is separated into two -groups; but .the rel- 
ative importance of the two elements then changes somewhat: 

Staff Parents 

<^ 

Self Awareness 51% 35% 

Basic Skills Leading to " * 

Bejginning Competence 
" Skills Required, for 

Placement and Employment 22% A3% 

From either viewpoint, these two elements were voted //I or //2 by approx- 
imately three-fourths-, of the respondents. 

The elements ranked lowest in importance, combining parent and staff 
totals, were /MS, Employability Skills (ranked //8 by 35% of the group; 
//7 by 30%);. and Economic. Awareness (ranked //7 by 29%; //8, also by 29%). 
Separating staff and parent figures did not change the rankings sig-* 
nificantly. , ^ 

If the eight elements are divided into two groups — those ranked by most 
respondents^ at the to^ half o^ the scale, and Chose tanked predominantly 
in the low^ half — combined parent-staff rankings are as follows: 
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' . % Ranking Element % Ranking .Element 

at Top of Group at^ Bottom of Group 

42. ,Stelf Awareness . 86% ^ ^ 

45.^ Basic Skills Leading to Begin- 
ning Competence Skills Re- " 
quired for Placement and 
Employment ^ 79% 

'•43l Favorable Attitudes ' 76% ' " - - 

44; Decision-Making Skills 61%. 

46.. Employability Skills ^ ^88% ' 

48. Economic Awareness 86% 

41. ' Career Awareness 68% 

47. Educational Awareness * • 58% 

It is interesting to note the pattern of the combined parenx -staff rank- 
ings of these elements: ' ■ * t " ^^"r^-^ 



//I 


in 


//3 


//4 


.//5 


//6 


in 


//8 


40% 


117, 


14% 


10% 


. 5% 


4% 


37. 


27. 


36% 


15%' 


14% 


14% 




6% 


3% 


17. 


1% 


3% 


■ 3%. 




8%1 .15% 

" 1 


307. 


P7. 


1% 


17. 


5% 


6% 


11%:- 


17% 


m 


29% 



Self Awareness 

Basic Skills Leading to Be- 
ginning Competence Skiljls 
"Required fo.r Placement j 
and Employment • 

EmpJoyaBility Skills 

Economic Awareness 

Self Awareness received the most //I' rankings , then received rankings 
from //2 to //8 in descending order. Basic skills ranking^ followed the 
same orderly pattern. * • 

Employability skills reversed this pattern:^ Only one percent r^anked 
this element //I; three percent ranked it //2; three percent ranked it //3, 
and on up, pi;og^ssively, to 35% rahking Employdbility Skills -at //8. 
Economic Awareness Repeated -this pattern. ^ . '\ ' 

These patterns apparently indicate strong ^feeling as to £he importance 



V. 
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or lack of impotence or lack of importance of these four elements. 

The rajikiings for Educational Awareness and Decision-Making skills peaked 
in the middle area. In the case of Educational Awareness, the defini- 
tion of the item may have resulted in varied interpretations. 

The fac;t that four elements (Self Awareness, Basic Skills, EmployabiliLy 
Skills, and Economic AWareness) received their ratings in perfect ascen- 
ding or descending quantities along the //I to //8 scale appears to indi- 
cate that the community has some strong feelings on the emphasis (or 
lack of emphasis) that should be devoted to these elements in the schools 
of Pinellas County. ' 
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Pinellas County / , H~9ii.' 

Career Education "Suryey / • " ; Par«ni Form 



\ 

Dear Parent: 



The purpose of this survey is to obtain your feelings about Career 
Education 6 / ' • ' , '* * . 

. / . • . ' • .. • 

We will very nuch appreciate it if on« parent; will complete thid .£ona. 
Even if you do not. complete will you please return, it to the 
school within the next day or t» A If more than one child bringrf'm 
form home, simply return the extra ones to the schools ' ' ' ^ 

Please seal your.sur/ey in thci envelope we have provided^ Your en- 
velope will not be oper^ed until it reichts the Career ^Sducation. Of f ice, 
and your answers will be held in strict confidence. 

We appreciate your effort in this survey. With your help> we w^ill be 
able to develop a Career Educa^tion program to better ^erve tl?fe 
children of Pinellas County and the State of Florida* 

• Sincerely, 

i Myrtle E« Hunt, Director . 

Pinellas County .Career Education* Project 
850 - 34th Street South \^ " v 
Stv Petersburg, ^ Florida 33711 i 

t - 

Before starting,, please check one of the categories below: j 

Tliis survey is being completed by: ' » \ 

Mother Father 



Infonaation sbout the head of the household f 
Present Occupation 



(Clieck sll that apply) 

Graduated from: ^High School ' Trade School 

Technical School ' Business School 



Junior College , 4 yr College or University 
'Other Specify 
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if ✓ 'A 



.K-lOa / 
4/2/73 / 
Staff & Adm. Surv.ey 



f- 



CAREER EDUCATION SURVEY 



!The purpose of this suirvey is to obtain your feelings about Career 
Edi}cation. ' / 



/ 



We appreciate your help in completing this survey. Through your 
efforts we will be able to develop a Career Education program that 

•'will ultimately b^etter serve the children of Pinellas County and 

\ 

the State of Florida. ^ 



Sincerely, 



Myrtle E, Hunt, Director 

Pinellas County 

Career Education Project 



ERLC 
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A/2/73 



DAte 



DIRECTIONS: Please check the appropriate jflpacesj 
A, This survey came to me from \ 



B« I am a: 



^, Name bf ScHjool 



^Student 
^Parent 
JCr6 Teacher 
Junior-High Teacher 



Post-Secondary Teacher 

r Teacher Aide 

2 ^Guidance Couniiilor 

, Occupational Specialist 



Senior-High , Teacher , Media Specialist 



\ > Teacher j 

Vice Principial 

- Dean of boys 
girls 
Other Staff 



C. 



I am (or my children are) involved with grade(s) : (CIRCLE appropriate 
levels) ' , , * 

K 1 2 3 4 5 6 ^ 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 lA Adult Education 

* 1 " i ' J 

D. Did you participate in k workshop conducted by the Career Education 



Staff from June 16 July 28, 1972? 



Yes 



No 



DIRECTIONS: Arrange the statement in their order of impprtance as YOU 
think they should be cpnsidered b^ schools. Write 1. jln 
the space beside the statement you feel is most important,. 
2» in t^e space next -most important — and so oni through 
your 10th choi'de. ^ , / , 

Teaching for college^^trance exams, ' 

^^Helping students^ know more about themselves. 

H elping students find lifelong interests jfrom education, so that 
they may pursue jdifferent life styles. . 

T eaching content^ such as facts or information about persons, 
places and .things. ' 

U nderstanding the ^economic rewards of work; i.e. finding a .demand 
for one*s own services or products. 

T eaching basic skills such as reading, writing, and mathematics, as 
well as 'other skills needed for employment. • 

D eveloping favorable, attitudes toward schooling and careers. 

D evelop iiig thk occupational awareness of fill students from kinder- 
'garteh through' grades 14. 



Practice 



in decision making. 



Develop ing job seeking and job keeping skills. 
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directions: Please read each statement carefully. There are no 
right or wrong answers* Just check the line under 
STRONGLY AGREE, AGREE, DISAGREE, OR STRONGLY DISAGREE, 
• whichever belt describes how you feel about each statement* 

STRONGLY DIS- STRONGLY 

AGREE . AGREE AGREE DISAGREE 

^* Elementary school is not too 

""""'^ early for a student to start 

thinking about Career pos- 
sibilities. 

\ 

i Career education should be 

^ available to students from 

kindergarten through adult life* 



3. Elementary schools should^ teach 
reading, writing, and arithmetic 
skills along with an orientation 
to the world of work. 

4. An effective program of career 
education would lower the school 

. dropout rate* 

5. Students need more infoxrmation 
about the world of work. 



6. Most people finish high school- 
not knowing what kind of career 
they prefer. 

7. You don^t need a college degree 
'to be a success* 

8* An understanding and acceptance 
of self is important throughout 
life* 

9. Persons need recognition as 
having dignity and worth* 

10. Both en\rironment and individual 
potential influence career 
development* 

11. Job characteristics and in- 
dividuals must be flexible in a 
changing society* 
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STRfflJGLY I DIS- STRONGLY 

AGREE AGREE AGREE DISAGREE 



12. Most individuals can learn to 
perform adequately in a variety 
of occupations, 

13. Education and work ^re inter- 
relatedv 

A career education program 
should stress all jobs as 
important. 

Schools should provide oppor- 
tunities to investigate 
various occupations. 

16. The sk^ll traihing offered to 
a student should be related to 
interests ,v aptitudes, values > 
and abilities. 

17. The Career Education program 
will help students make 
realistic „career choices. ' 

18. Students should make their own 
career choices. 



14. 



15. 



19. Foreign language teachers 
- should show students how 

foreign languages are used in 
careers . 

20. The ways mathematics can be 

- used in jobs can be taught in 
mathematics courses. 

21, Students of history should be 
told about jobs in this field. 

22, Courses such as art and music 
should include information 
about job possibilities in 
those fields. 



i 
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STRONaY DIS- STRONGLY 

' AGREE AGREE AGREE DISAGREE 



4 

r 



r:\'[ ' ing world. 



23. Students should be permitted 
to miss regular classes in 
order to go on a field 'trip 
with another class. 

24. As part of the high achool 
program, students should b« 
allowed to leave school during 

, the day to go to work. 

•25 • Students should experience 
various kinds of work before 
leaving high school, ^ 

26. Students need at least one 
paying job before leaving high 
school. 

27. Students should ^receive credit 
toward graduatio^i iox any 
supervised Job. ^ 

28. College bound students ^should 
make tentative career choices 
while in high schbol. 

29. If schools were career-oritntei, 

they would' be yseful to more 
students. ^ 

30. Most high school graduates are 
not prepared to enter the work- 



Si. Parents^ are needed in career ^ 
'^education programs. 

32. Elementary students would bene- 
fit 'from people coming to school 
to talk about their jobs. 
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STRONGLY HIS- STRONGLY 

AGREE AGREE AGREE DISAGREE 



t 

37. 




} 


■ 

* 


38. 








39. 




■> - 


* 


40. 



V 



33; Visits from industrial chemists 
would create more interest in a 
chem-lstry class* 

34; Our locar community should pay 
for career , education if the 
state and federal governments 
, cannot.', 

35-. Career education will cost 
money but will be a benefit 
for society because of an in- 
crease in satisfactory em- 
ploymen 

36 # The quality of education wpuld 
be improved by an^ emphasis on 
work and occupations. 



There are few areas in the 
school program more important 
than career education that need 
our time, mqney, and effort. 

Industry representatives should 
become Involved in Career 
Education programs. 

Caroer Education will be of 
long-terra value to girls as 
well as boys. 

Career Education is just an- 
other fad that will soon be 
forgotten. 
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DIRECTIONS: Race the 8 elements of Caratr Education > from 1 

I ^ through ^ according "to their Iraportancs as ydu"~ 

think they should be considered by schools* 

# ^ 

^Career Awareness ; ^ developing occupational awareness 

for all children from grades K-14. 
. *^ * 

Self "-Awareness ; knowledge of one* 8= own capab^iTitfes,^*. 
and relationships with others. 

Favorable Attitudes ; toward schpol and careers. 

Decision-Making Skills ; ability to make meaningful 

choices. 

^5. Basic Skills (e«g« readingj, writing/ aod^math) 

Leading to Bei^inninfi Competence Skills Required for 
Placement. and Employment , 

^6. Employability Skill s; job-seeking and job-keeping 

skills. 

. 47. Educational Awareness ; a lifelong relationship 

between education and work leading to different in- 
terests and life styles. 

- - ^8. ^ Econotaic Awairenen s! recognizing a demand for one's 
own services and products. 

DIRECTIONS; Indicate the grade levels at which we should begin to 

see some , .results. 

4^6^ 7;^ 10-12 13-14 
■ 

. - - ' 49 i Career Awareness 

••.^ ♦ 50. Self "Awareness • 

— 51*. Favorable Attitudes 

52. Decision-Making Skills . 

^ ' - 53. Basic^ Skills Leading to 

Beginning/ Competence Skills*' 
— ' . 54. Employability Skills^ 

' ,1 55 i. Economic Awareness ^ 



56. Educational Av/areness 
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DIRECTIONS : Indicate the grade levels at which we should' begin 

to see how careers night relate to the following 
studies: 



hi ±± 2rl 10-12 13-14 



Your comments: 



\ 

\ 



57. Language Arts 

58. Mathematics 
59* Social Studies 
60. Science 

61«.' Foreign Language 

62. Art 

63. Music 

64. Health 

65. Physical Education 

66. Vocational Subjects 
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SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 
795 Peachlree Street • Atlanta, Ceo'igla 3030^ 

Phone 875-801 J Arco Code 404 - 

i 

July 11, \973 



Mrs. Myrtle Hunt \ 

Director, Career Education Project 

City Center for Learning 

850 - 34 Street, South 

St. Petersburg, Florida 33711 

Re: Team Visit Report; Pinellas County 
-Career Education Project 

Dear Myrtle: , ' i - 

Attached is the final report of the team review from 
May 14, 15, 16, 1973. You will note a number of suggestions 
that have, been made by the team. I hope these will be 
helpful^ in your future planning and development. 

If we may be of further help to you,^ please let us know, 

"Sincerely, 

B. E. Childers, Executive Secretary 
Commission on Occupational Education 
Ins^titutions 

BEC/bjh ^ ' ^ 

cc: Ken Eaddy ^ , ' 

Bernie Moore ^ 



i 
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PI.NELLAS COUNTY CAREEi^ EDUCATIOI^ 
• PROJECT 



•EVALUATION REEQRT 
COMMISSION ON OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 'AITO SCHOOLS 



Evaluators ' 

Mrs. Mabelle Bldck 
Mrs. Marquita McLean 
Dr. Allen B. Moore 
Dr. ^^arvin Robertson 
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Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools < 
Site Team Evaluation Report 

*. 

» Pinellas County Career Education Project 

Site Team Members and Responsibilities 

The site team visited the Pinellas County Career Education Project 

« 

(PCCEP) on May 14, 15, and 16, 1973, Site team members were: 

*t 

Dt, Allen B", Moore, Site Team Director 

ft 

f 

Mrs, Mabelle Black, Director for K-6 Component for 20 Projects, 

State of Ohlo^' Columbus, Ohio 

Mrs, Marqulta McLean,. Guidance and Counseling, 

Cincinnati Public Schools 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Dr. Marvin Robertson, Evaluation of Career and Vocational Education 

Proje.cts, State of Georgia 

University of Georgia,' Athen8~T 

* ♦ 

* 

Team members were responsible for ^reviewing, observing and evaluating 

various components of the PCCEP; 

Dr» Moore, Career Education at the junior, senior, and post secon- 
dary levels 

Mrs, Black, Career Education K-6 

Mrs. ilcLean, Guidance and counseling objectives and K-junlor high 



^Dr. Robertson, Placement and follow-up; linkage between junior, 

sc^.xor , 'and post secondary; and project evaluation 



Agenda for Sltfe V/lslt 
Team members, PCCEP staff, principals and COST teams from each pi^or 

\ 

ject school and various county school district staff lnclu«.hg the Acting 
Superintendent met at breakfast on Monday, May 14,. 1973, to highlight 

. • ■ ■ ^ 

• *• • * 
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the Pinellas County Career Education Project, The agenda for 

J .... ^ . . /\ . . ' ? 



the 9ite 



team breakfast is appended jLo this report. 

^ / /' 

Each project schoo;L COST (Counselor, Occupational jSpecialist, and. 
Teacher) Team was intrbduced by the schdol principal. The Cq'sT Team pre 
sented sound-on-slide highlights of career education in their school dur 
ing the past year. Site Team members spent the afternoon of May 14 dis- 
cussing the project with the PCCEP staff. . . .. 

On May l5 and 16, 1973 site team members visited thp nine (9) 



project, schools: 

Site Team Member 

<» 

/ Mrs. Black' (Elementary). 
Mrs. McLean (Guidance & Counseling) 

t 

'Dr. Robertson and Dr. Moore 



Schools Visited 

Campbell Park Elementary 
Eisenhower Elementary 
"•PalLi€^(:to Elementary * 

Lakeyiew. Elementary 

I 

16th Street Junior" High 
Eisenhower* Elementary 
Lakeview Elementary - 

Clearwater Comprehensive 
Junior High School 
* - Pinellas County Vocational 

Technical Institute 
Duneclin High ^School 
^ City Center^ for Learning 

fhe Site Team reviewed their experiences, observations and sugges- 

with'the PCCEP staff'on May 16, 1973. Project strengths and suggestions 



f.'fot 



vement complfete* nhis section, j 



/ 
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Project:' Sinnmary 



Strengths _ ^ 

' V • . * * .V • ■ ; 

■ 1. Career edugation activities are being inplenented in each of the 9 
project schools, ! 

2, Teams of people in and out of the school are being utilized to imple- 
r-^nt the career education concept, ^ \ 

r 

a. COST Tfeams . . \ 

b. Project staff " . * « ' - | 
C. Advisory fvoups •. ' ' " ^ 

Occupational specialists ar^ working and s/ipportipg career education ' 



/- 



/ 



all of the proje.ct schools, 



/ f 



4. ' The careei;- education concept! utilizes the'guidance emphasis as well a's 
skill development. ^ I .... 

/ 5. Workshops (suhmier 1972) were conducted foi: teachers and counselors in 



al3 of the project schools* 



l)e developed. Parents are a 



Mr/ 
■I 3 



6. The State Department of Education in Floi^lda and" local 'projects re- 
X cognize the PCCEP as exetnplary. 
Suggestion s ■ 

1. Parent involvement in the PCCEP needs to 

viable resource that should be utilized t| askss effectiveness of the 
prpject, .^^nd., to provide resources in and jut of the classroom. 
Teachers, counselors and occupational specialist need more information 

■ • ; ■ \ [ 

experiences and training on implementing tho career education concept. 
A coordinated; and -sequence,d currdculum shqi 



"2. 



Ing the career education concept, 
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uld be examined for deliver- 



i / 



4,. For ^the first yea;/ (1972-73) i?CCEP emphaais ^as placed ou the elenien- 
tary level. The career education concept appears to be aost lispleiacn- 

ted at the elementary level. There is less, ivftplementation at the iuu- 

i i * / ^ ^ ' ' 

j ior high and /senior high levels, ^ ^ , 

5. ; The Comprehensive Junior High School iS strongly vocational and does 

j j ' ^ - . 

, not embrace the concept of career education. More work is needed to 

i ■ /7 

I provide , Exploratory activities in occupational and prccfessional areas, 

6, j Managers and supervisors in other disciplines, (e,g,, lihgulge Arts, 
I Social Studies) need to be involved in the career education effort, 

7. 1 Evaluation of the career educ^t^n concept and the assesssment pf 
cjianges in student achievemenC ihd attitudes will be difficult as a 



/result of: « 

a. Yearly shifting of students in all county schools including the 
9 project schools, ^ 

b. Lack of a common curriculum in all 9 project schools. j ' 
8|, The PGCEP .is understaffed, liore staff are needed to work closely with 

principals, teachers, occupational specialists^and counselors In the , 
schools, . I 

^9. The PCCEP s'jaff heeds to shift part pf^the project information jshb.i>- 



/ 



ing efforts to school principals an(i COST Teams, 



/ ■ / 



107 Support by "the"^uuty school administration and local £ 3hool board. 

" ■ , , / 

kieeds development if the career ed!ucation concept is to become imple- 

mented in Pinellas County. 
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K-6 Elementary^ ^ 
Four elementary schools are involved in the Career Education Program 
initiated in Pinellas County during the past year. The Elementary Com- 
ponent of the program, which received major consideration during F5f 72-73, 
has identified these major objectives: 

1. To increase student awareness of the world of work in terms of the 
broacf range of career options which , are available. 

* V 

2. To develop attitudes and values dbout^the personal, social and 
economic significance of^ work. 

3. , To provide hands-on exploratory types of experience^Vhen possible. 

Occupational Specialists, persons from outside the field of education 
with a vast background of varied work experience and other special attri- 
butes to contribute to career education, have been employed by each school 
to work as a "team member with the counselor and, the teacher in implementing 
career education into the curriculum. They^ are referred to as the COST 
^team. 

Identified areas of responsibility for eacli of the three COST members _ 



are: 



Counselor - self-awareness * ^ 
' decision-making 

\ Employ ability -ski-lls 

^ educational awareness 
occupational Specialist - career awareness 

appreciations , attitudes 
skill awareness 
econontic awareness 
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Teacher - basic knowledge and skills 

There has leen a cpnscious effort since initiation ^of this project 
to changing the role of the counselor, making him^a mdre integral part 
of'the instructional process. . " ^ * 

Vocational teachers serve as CQnsultants to demonstrate how career 
related activities can be ' incorporated within the curriculum. / 

Worksliops'wece held for teachers during the summer (1972) to orient 
them t6 Career Education. Units were* developed in Career Education at 
this time by the teachers. There has been a movement, during the ye"ar, 
away from use of these units, to the "Career Activity Book," a series of 
activities planned for specific Career Clusters. «. 

Strengths^ 
f 

^ Enthusiasm and interest on the part of the staff, has contributed to 
the luccess of the career education program. The PCCEP staff has vrorked 
hard. In addition to their week-day activities^ they have given up week- 
ends and holidays, to the project for, such activities ,As/ ipservice train- 
ing, presentations about the project to other school: districts and meet- 
iijlgs with the third party evaluator on weekends 'and holidays. 

Project school principals appear to support PCCEP. Principals in 
all proj'ect schools have been in£ormed of project activities and involved 
in planning the activities. Principals were involved in inservice train-- 
ing, have discussed the COST Team apprpach with their teachets, have pro- 
vided administrative support *to the PCCEP in the individual schools. 

Occupational Specialists are involved in and contribute to the PCCEP. 
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An Occupational Specialist is assigned to each of the four elementary 
schools. This person works with the school counselor and teacher (COST 
Team) to deliver career education. However, Occupational Specialists^ 
are not supported by PCCEP funds. They are funded separately by the 
State of Florida for all local school districts. 

Bu^^ness and industry representatives support PCCEP and they have 
contributed their time, facilities and resources to the project. 

incorporation of numerous activities (e.g., field trips, resource* 

s . * 

persons, hands-on activities) within the curriculum: Preparation for and ' 
follow-up of field trips is evident as a means to coordinate the^ curri- 
culum. The team .approach (Guidance Counselor, pccupational .Specialist and 
Teacher) provides a unified delivery effort. Counselors, Occupational 
Specialist and Teachers (COST' Team) work closely to integrate activities 
with the Curriculum both in and, out of the class. Vocational teacher con- 
sultants (PCCEP staff) visit the schools to assist in planning and conduc- 
ting class activities. , 

Involvement of students teaching students (Ifttermediate student help- 
ing Primary, and Jr. College ^tu.d^nts and High School students working 
with Elementary) provide valuable learning experiences for learner and " 
teacher: The location of some of ..the project schools provides the oppor- 
*tunity for elementary students to visit junior high schools (e.g., and ob-. 
serve gr^nhouse operations). Advanced (Junior*, Senior and College) stu- 
dents have worked as "Teacher aides", without pay in some of the proj,ect 

' schools. ' -^ . , ^ 

Focus on the development of a positive self -concept , awareness of. 
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individual interests *and abilities and effoi:ts toward values clarification 
provide a valuable dimension to the , Career Education Program* School/coun 
selors have utilized teachers and occupational specialist to ,,reinf orce and 
.support their efforts in working with students* 

There are -opportunities for Elementary students at two schools (Eisen 
hower and Campbell Park) to apply" for and to perform a job in the school. 

This provides a valuable learning experience arid insight into the require- 

* < . ^ ■ . 

ments for getting a "job* .The qualities of punctuality, dependability and 
thoroughness in performing a task are visible. Students at the^e schools 
make application for "jobs" with the permission of their parents and tea- 
chers. Working students are supervised Ify teachers,"^ counselors and cus- 
todians in keeping their school clean and in good working order. 

Project efforts to cooperate with other funded programs in the dis- . 
trict ^are commendable. PCCEP staff, school principals and COST Teams co- 
ordinate with other district p^rojects to deliver a total educational pro- 
gram to students. . ^ - '5 

Suggestions ^ ' 

'Some parent involvement was apparent, but It was pointed* out that 
there has been no specific plan^for informing parents about the program 
or for requesting their cooperation and participation. The career educa- 
,tion program can prqvide a means of developing good rapport with and sup- 
port from the parents and they can provide a logical source of resource 
persons. Letters from the teachers to the parents, informing them. about 
the program and asking them fqr their participation can^be an effective 

first approach. Advisory committees should include parents in their 

♦ 
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membership. - ^ 

In-service education for teachers should not be fimited to an inir 
tial orientation -workshop. It €akes repeated exposure to Carfeer Educa- 
tion concepts to provide the depth of understanding needed by teachers t 
incorporate Career Education within their entire curriculum. 

Teachd^s should be ei^ouraged to generate their own ideas for imole' 
menting Career Education and to share their successful experiences with 
other teachers. Frequ'ent meetings of teachers of the same grade level t( 
share experiences can be beneficial. Sharing ideas between schools can 
also add .to their "repertoire." A progression of learnitig experiences 
-from one grade to another has not been planned at the present time. ^In 
order to avoid duplication of learning experiences, s,uch»a progression' 
shoiild be planned^ for the entire curriculum, witbin the framework of' the 
eight major areas of career development. 



Guidance and Counseling 

Over half (23) of the PCCEP objectiyes have a direct relationahip 

to ^guidi^e and counseling, functions,. The PCCEP 'Hnodel" for delivering 

• career education is a guidance and counseling model. * 

■r . . • ■ • 

« 

Strengths ' ' . ' 

There is strong Counselor, Occupational Specialist, Teacher (COST) 

involvement at the K-6 level. The COST approach is a cre&tive teacher 

involvement mechanism. Counselors and other school staff members* work 

together to plan and coordinate career education activities. The COST 

team approach provides time for teachers to bring resources Into the 

I ' " 
class, gives the class a variety of leaders or instructors a^d facili- 

tates planning and .coordination Ifor the curriculum. 

^ Th^re is general understanding of career awareness at the K-6 level. 
Counselors, occupational specialists, and teachers nave a general under- 
standing of the career awareness element. Presentations by and discus- 
sion with the COST Teams demonstrated career awareness was being stressed 
at the element^ary level. ^ . * 

Evaluation activities are heavy in the career awareness area. Pro- 
^cess and product evaluation activities are being implemented at all levr 
els (K7X4) for the PCCEP. Emphasis is being given to awareness at the 
elementary levdl, exploration and orientation at the junior high level 
and preparation, placement and follow-up .at the secondary and post-secon- 
dary levels . ' ' . , ' . 

1 ' ^ 

School staff appear to understand the COST delivery system. Dis- • 

»• 

cussiqn with counselors, occupational specialists, teachers, and , 
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principals demonstrate the grasp and understanding of the COST approach. 
Most of the staff see the COST approach as a coordinated mechanism fo.r 
delivering career education to the youth in the PCCEP,^ 



Suggestions * ^ ' . 

' There is the need foif' stronger project (career model) implementation 

«> ^ * 

at the secondary l€?vels (7-9 and 10-12), Project schools at the junior 

and senior high levels have the potential to improve their implementation 
of career education by rfecogr^^ing that vocational education is only a 
part oi career education.. Exploration and orientation activities in lei- 
sure, family, community and professional (e.g., life roles) areas are a 
part of a comprehensive career education emphasis. 

The career education concept needs to be clearly, identified .and com- 
municated: Mid-management and interdisciplinaty resources staff (language 
arts and ^social studies curriculum supervisors) need to be involved in 
workshops and implementing the project. Teachers ne^d additional workshop 
experiences and assessment to improve efforts. They ne*ed additional time 
to internalize the career education concept. The COST approacl^ needs to 

'be further developed to strengthen the project. 

The school building principals' commitments to the project should in- 
clude released time for school staff,. Teachers, counselors and occupa- 
tional specialists need time as total group (ox as small groups) away from 
the classroom to prepare long-range plans for implementing the career ed- 
ucation concept. The released time should be In addition to "workshop 

- days" and may be in the form of half Oi) days of 2-3 hour blocks of time 
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without- the distraction of class activities. - 

The COST T^eam approach appeals to be especially 'strong ^t the ele- 
mentary level. It weakens as It moves* up to the junior high, senior high 
and post secondary instructiqnal lev^els* ^ 

More support in terms of PCCEP 'staff time and resources need to be ' 
provided at t;he jmi(ior and senior high levels. Additional staff training 
and in-the-school support by the' PCCEP staff will be needed in the coming 
project ye'ar to implement^ the career education concept* 

Placement & Follow-up .& Articulation 

Strengths . / . . * * 

.'The foundation for a placement and follow-up system has been worked 
out with ratiO.nalfe, goals and objectives. An excellent advisory group 
was utilized in this planning. 

Few students were actually placed on jobs during the first opera- 
tional period of^the project but. the plans for placing and following stu- 
dents who exit the PCCEP have been made and will be operational by 1973- 
1974. A business and industry\^visory committee has worked closely with 
the PCCEP Placement" Coordinator and Occupational Specialist' to plan the 
next years' activities. 

A senior placement survey was conducted' at Dunedin High School (1972- 
1973). Plang have been worked out at the District Office to' coordinate 
all fpllowups.in the cpunty ia the future (1973-1974). 

, Placement sjurveys are considered one mechanism for assessing sjtudent 
abilities and occupational interest and, matching these with positions 
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available in the local area (e.g.,, St. Petersburg,. Clearwater, and Tampa\. 

A coordinated county pl^n for gathering placement and follow-up ^nformS- ^ 

tion has befer? developed witji xhe assistance oi the PCCEP staff, Jn addi- 
I * 

/ ** 
tion, th6 state of Florida has mandated that all school districts have .a 

• ; . • - - / 

mechanism for placing and following-up youth who *exit the schools. Addi- 

• - - - ; , • 

tional funds for these activities may be availably from the State for . 

--PCCEP- and the School District. • • 

. ^ 
Cooperation , with the data processing services in the county school 

system has been established and utilized to summarize project data.- Cojan- 

ly data procegsing services receive data from new atid existiYig projects 

iaJ:he school district in a^ddJ^iion to gathering data required for the ad- 

ministration of Pinellas County Schools. Processing services will be uti- 

lizied to assist in summarizing PCCEP Project placement and follow.-up data. 

• 0 

Pub'lic support of the business community has been obtained through 
existing contacts within vocational education. Support and advisory comr 
mittee involvement h^s been gained through the existing vocational educa- 
tion program^in Pinellas County. .Members of the Placement Advisory Com- 
mittee have also supported the programs and services o't Pinellas ^County 
Vocational and Technical Institute (PVTI) . 

Communication and cooperation efforts (articulation) between project 

schools is evident. Cooperation with Pinellas County Vocational-Technical 

I 

Institute has provided laboratories for K-6 in career awareness and es- 

tablished community .contacts with over 35,000 people who have visited PVTI 

this sch(3iol year (1972-1973). Clearwater Comprehensive Junior High pro- 

vides hands-on experiences in horticulture for the Palmetto , Elementary 

School youngsters. ' , " . ' 

f 
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•Suggestions " ' ' . » ^ • 

The placement and follow-up advisory committee could include .someone 

^ • • ^..^ — 

from secondary administration and gu'idance to insure compatibility and'. 

» ; ' . ' / ^ ' . * - 

implementation of the career educatidn concept.. Committee membership 

should include individuals who cgn facilitate tomraunication and coordina-r 

tion of career education activities, • * s' ' ♦ . 

Compet;it'ion between PCCEP/ schools may be inhibitfpg the .sharing of 

ideas and contributing to 'tfie lack of a common understanding of career . 

education, The administratipn anfl^ staff groups' in the schools may need 

to get together and "talk through" the career education concept and dis- 

cover common ground. Competition in developing products and processes 
^ • ** ' ' . • . ^ ~ > 

ig not bad bu^ a xoncerted^ ef f orjt should, be undertaken to gather and share ' 

ideas between project schools. School administrators and, staff need addi^ 

« < * ■ 

tional information inputs and training to implement the career education 

\ • . 

concept. Workshops that include key administrators and guidance* personnel^ 

" . 4 ' 

in "general" education might help all participants to unde;:stand the ra- 

• *♦ 

tion£\le 'of and need for a placement system. , • ^ 

Communication and coordination (articulation) needs attention •at the ^ 
7-12 level. Junior and senior high schools can provide laboratories, staff 
and students whb can assist in delivering career ""education to students at 
' other levels. • \ ^ 

A career education placement strategy^ shoqld be developed and dis- 



cussed by .all project personnel^ e.g. ^ project staff,. COST Teams, principals, 
central, county staff, school boarid and advisory committee members. The 
'awareness of- and a strategy, for placement in the district (including. PQCEP 



students) should b.e'aevelo^ed, domunicated and evaluated by all those 
people expected to p^lay a rol^^n its implementation. "*\^ 

» » Evaluation 

Process .and product evaluation activities have b^en planned, devel- 
oped and implemented by 'the PCCEP staff and projject school staff. Third ^ 
party evaluation by SACS'" haS^ been active and 'supportive of the local eval- 
uatioii efforts. ■ • • . 



Strengths ''- * . V ' -^6 - 

PCCEP "evaluation Staff Xinterndl evaluators) and 'the third party 
'evaluators (external evalu^tojrs) have communicated and. coordinated in the* 

. ^ > • . ' ; , , • 

^evaluation activities. Internal and external evaluation efforts have 

•• . . . : , ■ " ... 

focused on process and product evaluation. * 

The idea that as -many project and school staff became involved in 



th evaluation 'process hag been implementi^d. Adjustments in direction, 
scope and content of the project haVe resulted from the evaluation efforts 
of the project staff*, school s"taffs, internal and extremal evaluators. 

Periodic reviews of the PCCEP have been hqld. Internal evaluators 
have developed monthly monitoring mephanisms to keep activities* coordin- 
ated and oU sche'dyle. Visits by external evaluators at 4-6 week intervals 
for progress and planning reviews were implementedV ' . 

Suggestions , \ . . ^ • . - 

Examine PCCEP evaluative dafa for answering three (3) basic questions: 

a-. Is the career education concept being implemented * • 
in the.p^lot schools? 



b. •'Can tTie career .education project be i^fentlf led? . * , 
^ c. What difference has" evaluation made* in the project?/ 
Allocate more time to actively involving teachers in thie career^ ed- 
ucation project. ' Counselors, occupational specialists, and teachers need 
more time (re: Principals' support I) to plan and develdp in and out of 
^lass activities, to deliver the career education concept. 

Support of the Pinellas County School Board is needed if the. career, 
education concept is to be implemented in Pinellas County. The active 
support of the Pinellas County School Boa^d should be sol^icited if the 
career education concept is to be fully il^plemented and remain in place 

after completion of initial funding suppott^. • ' ' 

\ * 

Is there a plan (Si design for utilizing, all of the evaluation data 
that is being collected? Will the evaluation plan gather data that can 
be ut^Llized by teachers to provide career deyelopment experience for 
youth attending Pinellas County schools? A large amount of information 
is being gjathered .by the E*CCEP,and mechanisms should be designed to use 
the information for reshaping and strengthening the implementation of 
the career education concepts * . ^ 



■6 
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1 AGENDA " ^ 

FOR THE EXTERNAL^ EVALUATION OF 
THE PINELLAS COUNTY CAREER EDUCATION PROJECT 

Visiting .Site Team Members : 

to. 

.Dr. Allen B, Moore, Site Team Director ' 

Mrs. Maybelle Black, Director K-6v Component for 20 Projects, State 
" of Ohio ' , 

Mrs. Marqulta McLean, Guidance and Counseling, Cincinnati School 
District ' _ ^ \ 

Dr. Marvin Robertson, University of Georgia. Evaluation of Place- 
ment and Follow-Up, State of Georgia (Secondary and Post- 
Secondary) . ■ 

' "\ ' 1 ^' ^ \ 

Representing Pinellas County Career. Education Project ; 

. * \ 
Gus Sakkls, Acting Superintendent % - \ 

Jack^B. Shumat^e, Executive Asst. Superintendent of Vocational, Tecl; 

nlcal and Adult Education 
Joe C. Eldson, Executive Asst. Superintendent of General Education 
John A. Blank, Assistant Superintendent of Elementary Education 
Dr» Harry A; Danielson, Superytsor of Guidance 
^ Ferris Post, Supervisor Adult and Vpcatlonal Guidance 
Myrtle E. Hunt, .Director of Career Education Project 
Dorothy Snldow, Supervisor of L^aluatlon 
Don Rosenberger., Elementary Supervisor 
Clarence Glvens, guidance Coordinator 

Tom Noble, Placement Coordinator ' 
Marie Charles, Vocational Teacher Consultant (Business Education) 
George Cary, Vocational Teachet Consultant (Industrial Education) 
Crystal Coester, Occupational, Specialist \ 
Ruth Dlkman, Executive Secretary ^ 

Leonard Summers, Principal, Campbell Park Elementary 

Eunlce^Burgess Peggy Upton Connie Biles 



Robert, Burke, Prlnpipal, Elsenhower Elementary 

.Steven (Juyler " Marilyn Sapperstein John Lash 

Louis McCoy ,> Principal, Lakevlew Elementary 

i Bette McConnell ,Doris Edwards May Howry 

FrdYik Martin, -.Principal, Palmettb Elem'fentary 

Betty Smith * Claude Brannan Lottie Ellis 

' <f 

Rex Gaugh.; Director, Pinellas Vocational Technical Institute 
.Ruth Ro^che ' Ted McCann 



I 
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Dr. Robert Safransky, Director, Clearwater Comprehensive Junior High 

Gary Kilroy James Castle Roland Douglass 

• * 

John Hopkins, Principal, 16th Street Junior High 

Mable Martin Rose Irwin Norma Marsh 

Francis Freeman, '^iPrincipal, Dunedln Senior High 
Thomas Crook Phyllis Roemer 

Robert Anderson, Director, City Center for Learning^ 

Nona Grotecloss Bob Hesse Frank Gallinas 

hr. Tom Justiz, Internal Evaluator 



Monday 8:00 - 8:45 
May "14 



8:45 -11:45 



12:00 - 1:30 
1:45 - 4:45 



Breakfast at Sheraton Bel-Air (Sun Rpom) 
Hand Out Agenda* 
Welcome - Myrtle E. Hunt 

18-minute Presentations by each of the nine 
Project Schools. (As each presentation is. 
concluded, the sch I^staff is free to return 
to their school.) 

Luncheon Meeting with Community Advisory Com- 
mittee Members, Sheraton Bel-Air (Sea R6om) 

Meeting in Conference Room on Curriculum Mater- 
ials, Media, Program Concepts, Evaluation 
-Concepts * 



' 4:45- - 5:00 Schedule Visits to Pilot Schools for Tuesday, 
May 15 ^ 

Visits to Pilot Schools, All Day 

(Lunch in Pilot School Cafeterias) 

Site Team Phones in Re^quests for Pilot School 
Persons, to Attend Conference Rbom Wrap-Up on 
Wednesday, May -16 

Conference Room Rep9rt and Critique by Site 
Team (Persons requested by Site Team will 
attend to' ^harp comments.) 

Unfinished Business 

Site Visit Concluded - Leave for Airport-. 



Tuesday 8:00 - 2:30 
May 15 

2:30- 3:00 



Wednesday 8:00 -11:00 
May 16 



11:00 -11:45 
12:00 
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Visitation Report - 



March 23, 1973 



TO: 



FROM: 



COPY TO: 



^ Dates: 
' Subject: 



Mrs, Myrtle Hunt, Director « 

Pinellas County Career Education Project 

Pincir«8 County Florida 

850 34th Street South 

St. Petersburg, Florida 33711 

A. B. Moore, Consultant, SACS 
Third Party Evaluation 

Pinellas County Care^gf Education Project (PCCEP) 

Dr. B. E. Childers,. Executive Secretary 
■ CTommission on Occupati^ il Education Institutions 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 
795 Peachtree Street, N. 'E'. ,,''5th Flppr . 
Atlanta,' Georgia 30308 

March 26, 27, 1973 

Visit to PCCEP, Projects^ Schools and Project Staff. 



The purpose of this meeting ^was to review: 

1. Evaluation instrument selection, development and pilot testing. 

2. Factors related to the proposed evaluation design. 

3. Instniment clearance procedures. , « 

•4. Sampling procedures. , 
5# Da,ta ?^,atherln<7, and rfednction dates., 

6. Agenda for SACS Team visit May 14, 15, 16, 1973. « 

7. Visit PCCEP Schools. ' ^ 

'On Monday, March 26, 1973, the Project Staff revised the accomplishment*; 
inl^'nlcjn.; for instrunent selactfon, development, pilot tentinr; and im- 
plementation. Basically the procedure fias been to select or develop 
instruments related to PCCEP godls and hypotheses, have a panel of 
teach(^rs, counselors, occupational specialist, and project staff revie^^ 
an<J revise the instruments e.g., purpose, clarity,, grade level (word 
difficulty, fatigue factor)! It was suggested that community leaders 
(Chamber of Commerce, Advisory Councils) be involved in .the instrument 
selection, development and revision. Project staff have a meeting 
scheduled (March 29, 1973) v/ith community leaders to discuss project 
accomplishment, plans afltd leader involvement ♦ 
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The Project Staff reviewed factors related to the proposed evaluation 
design. For example,* occupational specialists are utilized in all 
junior and senior high schools in Pinellas County. Occupational 
specialist positions are state funded and coordinated. The in- 
dividuals periodically meet as a group to discuss their activities, 
accomplishments and problems. At the junior and senior h.igh school 
levels occupational specialists are working in both project and "control' 
schools • At the elementary school level occupational specialists are 
working in PCCEP schools only . Comparisons between project schools and 
"control"* schools at the elementary level can be made; at the junior 
and senior high level differences between project and "control" groups 
will be confounded, .* 

* « 

The PCCEP Director reviewed instrument clearance procedures for the 
school districts The time involved in getting instruments cleared erar 
phasizes the heed to complete the selection, development, and review 
process as soon as possible in order to meet tHe data collection dates 
the first and* second- weeks of May, 

Sampling procedures were 'discussed and decisions were made to draw a 
sample of 20 students from more than one class at e'ach grade level 
from each school. The details of this procedure are presented in 
Figure 1, ^ . - * . 
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Pinellas County Career Education Project Schools 

(K-14) ■ 



Elementary Junior High Senior High Post Secondary 

• Schools (K-6) Schools (7r9) Schools'- (10-12) Schools (13, 14) 



Sampling Procedure' 



20 students from more than one class at each grade level from 
each school. ' 



Sample/Grade Level 

Elementary: 
Junior High: 
Senior High: 
Post Secondary: 
Total 



7 levels x 20 x 4 - 560 students 
3 levels x 20 x 2 - 120- " 
3 levels x 20 x 1 » 60 
2 levels x 20- x, 2 - 80 

820 



II 
11 



*one school has dropped out of the project 



Figute 1 
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Tfie agenda for 
May 13. 1973 
6;00 p#ra# 



May 14. 1973 
' 8:00 a.ra. 

10:00 

10:30 

12:00 Noon 
1:00 pcin, 
4:00 
May 15. 1973 
8:30 a.m. 

12:QD Noon 
1:30 p.m. 



4:00 
May 16.^973 
— 8t60-avmr- 
11:30 

12:00 Noon 
1:00 p.m. 
3:00 



the Sacs Team visit follows: 

Site Team members arrive in St. Petersburg, Florida 

a. St# Petersburg Sheraton Bel Air Motel 

b. Review team responsibilities and agenda for 

May 14-16 

V ■ 

Brsakfast with/PCCEP Staff and other individuals 
Travel, to PCCEP Offices 
Overview of PCCEP' 
Lunch ' 

Overview and discussion of PCCEP 
Site Team Meeting 



Slide presentations and discussions by C/OS/T Teams 
in PCCEP schools 

'Lunch 

Review of- career education materials developed and 
used in PCCEP schools 

Select PCCEP schools for visit 
Site Team Meeting 



-Travel^to, an dLvisit selected PCCEP schools^ , 
Return to PCCEP office' 
Site Team lunch (at PCCEP office) 



Oral presentation of Site Team Report to PCCEP staff 
Team members leave for return transportation 
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Visits were made to three of tha PCCEP schools: City Center for 
Learning (13-14); Clearwater Comprehensive Junior Hflh School (7> 8> 9); 
and Paliuetto Elementary School (K-6) • " 

City Center for Learning (13-lA) \ ' . 



1. 



V 

Met with the guidance counselor (Ms. Nona L« Groteclo'ss) and dis- 
cussed initial career education efforts: 



b'. 
c, 

d. 
e». 
f. 



16-18 year old inner city youth (majority feraaleg , 
^approximately 20 youth) . 
Acajderaic and reading difficulties 

Traditional in class media/information approaches- not 
helpful 

Ut^'ilized field trips to job sites , 
Competing* activities (drugs^ law-enforcement) 
Some success e»g#^ one person passed GED and employed; 
two working on GED 



Clearwater Comprehensive Junior Hitj;h (7t 8> 9) * \ 

1. -Met with the principal (Dr. Rbbert Jr Saf ransky)^-and^toured.--the^ 

school with Mr. Don .Rosenberger, PCCEP staff member* 

2. Youngsters have 12 pre- vocational option^ of 3" weeks duration at 

the 7th grade level. Four options of 9 weeks duration are 
^ 1 selected at the 8th grade and a single option is selected for 
the 9th grade. • . * 

Pre-vocational options 



a. 


Typing and business 




Drafting 


b» 


Vocational Home Economics 


h. 


Graphics 


c* 


Dry Cleaning 


i.. 


Power Mechanics 


d'. 


Tailoring . * 




Horticulture 


e. 


Construction 


k. 


Electronics 


f. 


Metal Shop . * . 


li 


Food services 



palmetto Elementary (K-6) ' ^ . > 

1* Visited the school with Mr. Don^Rosenberger^ PCCEP staff. 

2. Discussed career education activities with the Occupational 
Specialist (Mr. Claude Brannon) and observed one of the 
Vocational Teacher Consultants (Ms. Charles, PCCEP staff) 
working with third and fourth graders. 
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3. Hands-on Activities evident in the , school includ^ displays of 
tools I woo'd projects (wooden .birds) , electricity projects 
(telegraph "keys", magnets) and horticulture projects 
(planting blowers and shrubs in cooperation with Clearwater 
Comprehansive Junior High) • 

4* A parent, teacher and student meeting was planned for the evening 
of March 27, to give parents an overview of career education 
in the school youth projects '^nd Why ? Career Education at - ' ' ' 
Palmetto Elementary « ^ 

RecoTtme ndations 

i *v . ' 

i 

Four recommendations are. made to the PCCEP Director 

1, Data Connection should be completed by mid May 1973* Data 

collections after mid May would be disruptive sand given little 
attention by the students kt .the end of the school year. 

2, Utilize teacher, counselor, community leader teams to assist in 
^ , data reduction. Involvement of school and community personnel 

will give the PCCEP staff much needed assistance, provide linkage 
with the community and support teachej^ efforts in gathering pro- 
ject information. ' \ 

3, Provide summarized evaluation Information to teachers fop use in 

the class and revision of career education activities during 
summer workshops and planning for next ye^ar-s^^(Sept« 1973) 
program. ^ 



4. 



\ 

I 

« 

♦ 

^Interim Report 



Introductory Section 

The Locale , 

Pinellas County is located on the West Coast of Florida. Over 600,000 
people reside dn and near the resort beaches of the county. 

"A majority of the labor force is engaged in 
trade and service occupations; although manu- 
facturing, government, construction, and 

transportation are also important to the . ^ 
county's economy." 1 

The Pinellas County School system includes 76 elementary (including 
kindergarten) schools, 20 junior high schools, 11 senior high , schools , 
6 exceptional child centers, and 4 vocational and adult centers with a 
total enrollment of over 104,000 people. 2 . 

The Pinellas County Career Education Project (PCCEP) involves four 
elementary schools, two junior high schools, twp senior high schools 
and two post-secondary schoc^ls with -the fallowing number of students, 
teachers,, and counselor's at efach- level: - . . 
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Abstracts of Research and Development Projects in Career Education, 

U. S. Department ^of Health, Education and Welfate. Washington, 
"^^vl). C. June 1972,^ PP/33 (VT 016 H.l) . . 



1972-73 F^TS. ''Pinellas' County School^^,^ Pinellas County School 
Board, Clearwater, 'Florida. ^ 



1. 



Table 1 

Pinellas County Career Education Project 
School Enrollment and Staffs^ 



Level 


Students 


Teachers 


Counselors 


Elementary 


2008 


• ' ■ 81 


4 

* 


Junior High 


1649 


99 


• 

6 


Senior High 


2239 


109 


5' 


Post-Secondary 


, 1450 


95 


7 


Totals •> 


7346 


294 


22 



A ro&ter of the career education schools, including the counselor and 
occupational specialist teams, is attached to this report. 



^ ^reer^Educat-i-on Project , 

I. PCCEP Pilot Schools ^ ' ■ ' ' ^ 

, The Pinellas County Career; Education Project involves 10 pilot 
schools in the upper and lower regions of the 35 irfile long county. 
Five schools are located "up county" with the remaining schools . 
"down county''. ' ^ ^ * , ' 

II. Staff. ^ . ^ c . 

.The PeCEP staff includes the Director^ Coordinator of Guidance, 
Coofdinat^or of Placement Services, 'Supervisor, pf Elementary 
Education, -Supervisor for Evaluation of Curr^iculum and Instruction 
two teacher consultants (one each for business education .^and in- 
dustrial' arts education) and an Occupational Specialist. 

' '^^^ ^. * ' \ ■ 

3-. '\ ' , ^ * - , \ 

U. S. Department of ^Health, Educa'tion, and Welfare, o^.* cit . 
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Ill* Project Gbals " 

Specific project goals have been identified for each'^component 
to deliver career education in the 10 pilot schools. The 
project goals (list attached to the report) are compatible"" with, 
the career education model developed fqr the Pinellas County 
Schools (see attached model). 

HypjDtheses^elated to the 16 project goala have been developed 
and these ar^.attached to the repoi;t. The hypotheses will be 
restated in proper format .after all of^ the Instruments for' 
gathering data have been identified or developed. 



IV. Project Components 

.1. Inservlce Component * , 

* • / ^ • 

The inservlce training activities were developed, 

organized and. carried out during the summer of 1972. 

These activities involved the elementary, junior 

high, secondary and post-secondary, guid"ance, and 

placement components ^of the project. The specific 

workshops'" are identified in the Third Quarterly 

. ' Report for PCCEP. ' 



2. Elementary^ Junior 'High >^ Secondary School Components 



a. 
b. 

c. 

d.^ 



e. 



f. 



,8- 



Project s.chools have been identified. 
, Occupational** specialists are working with 
counselors as a team in each of the selected schools.' 
Curriculum units* and guides have been -developed, re- 
produced, made available arid used In the PCCEP schools. 
PAIS (Fusion of Applied and Intellectual Skills) is 
corisidered to be part of the career education program , 
in» the Eisenhower Elementary School. 

PCCEP staff makes periodia^-^solicited and nonsolicited) 
contacts at each pilot school to assist school staffs 
in career education activities. 
Each, school teacher will.be asked to describe in 
class7out of class careci-^e'ducation activities for the 
project year. 

Specific pro'ject goals are related to the elementary, 
. junior high and secondary levels. 
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Post-Secoiidary Component ■ - , 

a. The post-secondary schools are a resource for the PCCEDP 
^ to draw upon for Infonnation,- facilities;^ training and 

skllL development. ^ " • ' 

b. . Articulation of cprograme between secondary and post- 

secondary Schools is encouraged and facilitated by linking* 
^ the occupational cluster groups to training and skill devel- 
opment 'available in, Pinellas County, 

c. Inservice workshops were held for*teachers at the Pinellas 
Vocational-Technicai Institute, during the summer of 1972 



* June 19-30 The Vocational Component in Career 
Education: Teacher, to Teacher ' 
' * * ' . 

July 0.0-21 Career Eylucatlon and the Guidance 

* Function , . • 

d. Specific project goal-s are related to the poSt-secondary. 
♦ ' level. • . 

Guidance and Counseling Component 

a. The' guidance and counselling component provides training,' 
information and assistance for all of the guidance counselors 
in the 10 project schools. * 

b. Counselors coordinate the Work of occupational specialists to 
'facilitate and implement the career education component in 

the school. > » 

c. The PCCEP coordinator of guidance has identified the role and 
function that guidance counselors will perform in .the project. 

d. Specific project goals are related to the role, ^nd function "of 
guidance counselors. 

Placement Component^ 

a. The activities of the placement coTnjponent are found i^ainly 
at the upper junior high secondary , and 'post-secondary 
levels . ^ ^ 

b. Employer surveys are being made, existing placeiffent and 
follow-up records are being re*newed, and new record f orms ^ 
are being designed to gather necessary data to assist; in tl>e 
placement of graduates from the project schools. 

c. Specific project goals are? ^related to the placement component 
activities. ♦ * 
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*• '6. Evalua tion , . 

V / 

* . • . / • • 

a-. Internal Evaluation efforts are being coordinated by the 
.Supervisor for Evaluating CurViculum and Instruction. 

b. E3$ternal evaluation .efforts are being "'conducted by the 
Third Party Evaluatop (Southern Association of Colleges 

^ and Scho'pls, Atlanta, Georgia). 

c. The external evaluation works closely with the Project 
.Director and Interpol Evaluation to monitor data and in- 

foi^njation. collection activities ^ou£ PCCEP. 
^ ' *d. -The external evalu^tor subDDl|:s periodic visit reports 

and iiiterim reports. A summative ,team visit report will 
* ^ • be prepared and submitted 'in June i973. 

v.* A y Year Plan for Career Education in Pinellas County ^ 

A 5 year plan has b^en develpped and submitted to the^Pinellas • 
County School Board omFebruary 12, 1973. Items of interest in 
the 5 year plan are: 

" , content;^ staff ihg;. community information and ^ ' 

involvement; scheduling' and e^ff^ciency management; 
inservice trainltig; longitudinal evaluation of 
project elements; support services and placement; . 
_ and legai .policy and regulations. " ' i ^ 

Current Activities RelaFej to the Project and the 5 Year Plan - 

' A. Content * * 

^ ' \ , All. solicited and -nonsolicited 'career education 

information,^ units, and guides are being examined • 
• and classified for the PCCEP staff, teachers., 
cqunselors, and occupational s-peciali^ts . 

B. Staffing- 

i. .The P^CEP has asked for a- coordinataif-of support 
systems in the continuation' funding proposal. 

C. Community Information and Involvement 

1. Community committees are being ^^ttrmed to .provide 
assistance, and input for various phases of PCCEP. 
-2. A record of the man hours contributed 'by the community 
* is being kept. * , 
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Scheduling and Efficiency Management . . ' • , 

!• InfTuts je.g., suggestions, cAcommeiidations) from all 

- '^CEP working 'committees are being identified in 

• meetiftg'' minutes, categorized, and .given to persons 
responsible for PCCEP ac*-ivities* ' 

2. Cost data is being recorded and categorized by EGCEP * 
components. * , ^ 

Inservice Training ^ • . - . ^ 

L. Attitude surveys for parents, -staff arid administration 

have been pilot testfed^and t'hey are being revised* 
2y Process training of ^ counselors, occupational specialists, 

- ^an(d teachers are being reviewed and revised.. 

3. A mechanism for ongoing renewal planning is being 

' developed for implementation, - . ,V 

4. Procedures -have eeen established for l£nki«ng university 
f training^and f aciilt;ies'; to the, inservice tiTaining of 

PCCEP staff, counselors, teachers, and' occupational 
specialists. 

Longitudinal Evaluation of Project Elements ' 

1. * Evaluation instruments hayle b^efen l^dentif ied and 
. • validated (face validity) for self awarenes'^s, student 
attitudes, and career awareness. 
'2. Instruments for educational awareness and ecbnomic 

awareness are being developed. * - 
3. Planning and instrumentation need to be 'developed for 

decision, making, beginning compet^ricy and employ ability 
* * skills. * , * " , 

Support Systems ^nd Placement * > 

1. Need coordinator for support systems. 

2. Placement is. involved in information gathering activities. 
Legal Policy and Regulations ' • . ^ ^ 

1. Policies and regijlations at the local, state, and federal 
leve-s are being identified. 

2. The PCCEP will present: the career educt^kion* program to the 
Florida State Legislature and oth^r interested educators 
during 1973. 
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Prdblfems of the PCCEP . * ^ . . 

■ 1 

A* No pretest data is available. ''"The project will utilize: 

,wotTcshop- evaluations . 
2.. .teacher records' and. logs of activities 

B. Mosiac /Df career. education (FAIS,^LOOM, VIEW, etc). 
These activities will be'' considered part of -tae PCCEP. 

C. Lack of common curricula at the various school levels 



\ 1. CurViculum-unfts and guides are 'available for use and . 
adapt af ion, at all' grade levels/ ,^ 
2. The;re, are units and guides common to the grade levels 
. - <: (e^g., .elemental^, , junior tflgh, etc) 

D. Identification of Control or Compas^^Qn- Schools for 
, Proje'ct Schools * * ' 

' \ ' t ^ 
1^. Will match in physical characterisitics 

I nterim Report Recommendations » ' 

\ ' ■ ■ -V 

A. Record past and current classfroom (^11 levels,) instructio'n 

''and i^ctivity femphasis for comparison^., 
ii. Continue to ^evel-^p and revise curriculum units and. guides 
, ^ for all school levels. » ^ 

C. Record class evaluations of curriculum units and guides: 
teacher and student- evaluations.. ^ 

D. Continue inservice craining program for teacher^and staff 
■ ^du.ring project year to provide additional information and 

assistance. - . 

•E. Identify placement activities that can be implemented 

..daring; projeqt year and, after project '^termination date. 
F. Provide training anJ placement assistance fo.r students 

existing schools marketable skills. 

Develop accountability omechanism for the PCCEP • ^ 



Visitation Rfeport ' ' 2/U/73 

• 

To: Dr. B* E* Childers, Execytlve Seci:etary 

Commission on Occupational Education. Institutions ^' 
Southern Association of. Colleges and Scliools 

795 Peachtree Street, N* E., 5th Floor ^ ' ' ^ 

' Atlanta, Georgia 30j08 ' • * 

From: ' A* B. Moore, Consultant, SACS* ^ ^' 

Third Party. Evaluation , 
^ Pinellas^ County Career Education Projects (PCCEP) • ^ ^ 

Clearwater,. Florida * 

Subject: Meeting with PCCEP Director and Staff and visits to 6 of 
the 10 Project School? and Meeting with State Education 
Personnel in Tallahassee, Florida ' 

Dates: January 28-30,^1973 

■ «, 

The purp9se of this meeting was^ to: * ' 

'i. Review evaluation instrument selection 

2. Review saii5)ling procedures 

3. Review plans and instruments Vo measure attitudes- 
toward career education of students, teacllers, 

, parents, and commdnity representatives 

4. Visit PCCEP schools 

5. Review SACS team selection with PCCEP Director 

On Monday- ^January 29, .1973, the goals', hypotheses and evaluation in-„ 
struments were reviewed the the PCCEP Supervisor of Curriculum and 
Instruction Evaluation. Each instrument was examined for purpose, 
wotd difficulty, face validity, time for administration., person ^re-? 
sponsible for administration, and utility of information to be collected. 

The afternoon of January 29, 1973, visits C';.^ Donald Rosenberger aiid 
A. "B. Moore) were m^de to Lakeview. Elementary, 16th Street Junior High 
and Campbell Park Elementary. 

Lakdview Elementary (K-6) 

1. Met with the principal^ odcupational' specialist, and guidance 

personnel (Mr. Louis McCoy, Mrs. Doris Edwards, and Vs., Betty ^ 
McConnell) . ^ , 

V 



\ 
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U Observed the "Magic Circle" in grades 1, 2, 3, the Kindergarten 
and the Media Center. - • 



• 16t:h Street Junior Hl^h (7, 8,- 9) 



' . "^^-^'^^^ principal, media specialist,, and EugUsh teacher 

(Mr. John •Hopkins, Mrs.. Norma March, and Mrs. Judy Lorrier) 
■ 2. Mrs. Marsh is coordinating the Career E■duca^ion Project at 16th 
Street. ^ : 

3. Observed the occupational specialist (Mrs. Rose Irwin) in one of 
the values clarification activities. 

4. . Visited Mrs. Lorrier's English class. She uses unique "motivational" 

(games puzzles, self-study), techniques to gain awareness and-ex- 
^■ploration of career information. 



Campbell Park E^lementary (K-6) 



•1. , Met with the principal, 'guidance specialist,* and occupational 
specialist .(Mr. Leonard Summers, Mrs. Eunice Burgess, and Mrs 
Peggy Upton) , 

2. Discussed PCCEP activities in the school and the roles of the 
. guidance and oo.cupational specialist. 

Tuesday morning, January-30, 1973, additional evaluation instruments 
were reviewed, project management; was discussed, and project plans for' 
In ^nV"^ The materials prepared for- the PCCEP presentation 

in Tallahassee on February 2, 1973swere reviewed. 

Three additional PCCEP schools were. visited (Mrs. Myrtle Hunt, PCCEP 
Director and A. B. Moore) on Tuesday: Eisenhower Elementdry, Pinellas 
Vocational-Technical Institute and Dunedin Senior High School'. • ^ 

Eisenhowe r Elementary rK-6 Open Schnni Pnno^p^^ ' « 

1. 'Met with the guidance counselor (Mr. Steve Guyler) and toured the 
facility. 

2. Observed mixed grade groups in 'language .arts and social studies 
.groups. Teachers were "teamed", self-guided, small group and in- " 



dividual instruction techniques were being used. 
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Plnellds Vodatlonal-Technlcal Institute (Post-Secondary Level) 



1. 
2. 

3. 



Met with Director (Mr. Rex Gaugh) and staff. 

Discusse^ PCCEP and- PVTI philosophy of articulating secondary 

with post-secondary experiences and instruction'. 

PVTI facility was used for summer teacher inservice trai^ng on 

career education. 



DunediiT'Senior High School 



1. 
2. 

3. 



Met with the principal^(Mr. Francis/ Freman) . 
30 of the 90 teachers at-Dunedin High School attended a summer 
workshop onl career education conducted by PCCEP staff. 
Visited wjth a home economics and Engll8h-.teacher . Both teachers 

infusing career education activities into the-xlassroom and 
curriculum. ; The English teacher requested materials In- the com- 
munications and media clusters. 
\ 
\ 

Topics Discussed w^th the PCCEP Director 

1 * ' 

!• The number of Waluation instruments being used in the project. 
* a. .Purpose of \ ins t rumen ts 

; b. Person responsible for .collecting information 
2. Multiple variables -of the Project ^ ' . 

ca. No pre-test\ information 
b. 

* d. 
e. 



Post- test evaluation 



3, 
4, 



Separation of career education and other ac:",ivities 
Common curriculum- in the PCCEP schools c - c - 

Matching contArol schools 
Placement and folkow-up activities 
Guidance component: 

a. Career activity books (CAB) 

b. Counselor/ocjcupational specialist/teachers cost accountability 
process j \ * 

5. SACS team members atfd visit to PCCEP 
Recommendations 



1. 



2. 



3. 



Develop system fc|r keeping records of activities of instrument 
selection, instrument \ review, administration and tabulation. 
Determine the infbrmation that can be collected this year in 
placement and follow-up.' . ' . , 

Identify project information that can be collected this funding 
period, and at later dates. 
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4. Specify the dates for collecting information in the schools. 

5. Identify control schools that can be matched witli project schools 
on grade levels, size of enrollment, location, and racial balance. 

b. Collect information from project school teachers that describes 
(and documents where possible) the difference in classroom 
activities and curriculum between last year 1971-72 (before PCCEP) 
and this year 1972-73 (with" PCCEP) . 

Additional Comments ^ 

ItJems on this January agenda (see revised agenda: Third Party 
Evaluation Report, January 15, 1973) that were not reviewecj include 
sampling procedure for collecting evaluation information.' This topic 
will be reviwed with the PCCEP Director by phone during February and 
during the March visit. > o j 

The PCCEP staff will be reviewing activities and progress with the SACS 

''"''^"^ February by telephone. The next scheduled visit to 
PCCEP by the SACS consultant will be March 26 and 27, 1973. 

Vis-it x/ith State Level Personnel. Tallahassee. Florida 

On Wednesday, January 31,. 1973, meeting were held with Dr. James • 
Edmundfeon, Director of the Career Education Curriculum Laboratory and 
Mr. Joe Mills, Director, Adult Vocational Division, State Department of 
Education. Also Dr. Kenneth . Eaddy, Administrator for Vocational Re- 
search and Evaluation was contacted by, telephone regarding the. PCCEP. 

•1. Dr. Edmundson reviewed statewide career education curriculum 
development. 

2. At a luncheon meeting with Pr. Edmundson and Mr. Mills, the 
evaluation activities of PCCEP were discussed. 

3. .The conversation with Dr. Eaddy indicated the need for SACS contact 
with his office to clarify third party evaluation plans. Dr. Eaddy 
pointed out that third party evaluation/visitation reports had not 
reached his office to date. 
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January 15, 1973 

Tliird Party Evaluation of the Pinellas County, 
Florida Career Education Project (PCCEP) 

The Pinellas Cdunty Career Education Project has four major components: 
elementary education; placement and follow-up; guid^ance; and internal 
evaluation • fhe over all coordination is being assumecL^by the Project 
Director. A staff .member is assigned for each major^ component: 



Mrs. Myrtle Hunt 
Mr. Donald E,, Rosenberger 
Mr. Thomas R. Noble 
Mr. Clarence C. Givens 
Mrs. Dorothy Snidow v 



Project Assessment 



Project Director . 

Supervisor^of Elemientary Career Education 
Coordinator of Placement and Follow-Up * 
Coordinator of Guidance and Coui>8eling 
Supervisor, Evaluation of Curriculum 
• and Instruction 



The Assessment Coordj^nator (Dr. A. B. Moore) has agreed to 'perform the 
work designated in the SACS Personal Services Contract. Site yisit 
reports will be prepared by Dr. Moore for the Jan\iary, March, and April ^ 
visits. An interim report WLll be prepari6d after the January 1973 visit. 
A team of consult;ants will be utilized to assist in the evaluation of 
PCCEP during May 1973. The final .evaluation^ report for PCCEP will be 
prepared in June 1973. ' 

Time frames and emphasis for site visits are presented in the following, 
schedule revised from the site visit report of December 10-11, 1972 to 
SACS: 



Dates 



Activities, 



January 29 and 30 



March 26. and 27 



1. 
2. 
3. 



4. 
5. 



Review' evaluation instrument selection"' 

Review sampling procedure " 

Review plans and instruments to measure 
attitudes toward career education of • 
students, teachers-, parents and community 

Visit PCCEP schools 

Review SACS team selection with PCCEP ' 
director . 



1., Review pilot testing of instruments 

2. Review PCCEP school activities 

3. Visit PCCEP schools. 

4. Review plans for data collection 
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April 2 days during 
April 16 - May 4 



May 14-16 or 21-23 
(3 days) date to 
be determined 



June dates to be 
determined 

Project Schools 



1.^ Pbserve data collection 

2., Begin data reduction 

3* Begin data analysis 

1. Complete data reduction 

2. Proceed with data analysis 

3. Begin describing findings 

4. Site team visit to project 

1. Present report for review, 

2* Complete contract 



\ 



Elementary, senior high and post secondary schools have been selected 
for participation in PCCEP, Guidance personnel and specialists have 
been identified and assigned to each school. 

Control schools will be selected by the project staff that match the 
project schools on variables such as: size, racial mixture, location 
(suburban, urban, etc.) and other variables that are considered im- 
portant by the internal and external evaluators. 

Evaluation Desigfi ^ 

A post test only control group design (PTOCGD) will be used to access 
the differences between students participating in the career program 
and those not, .participating. This design is described by Campbell 
and Stanley (1963, p. 25-26). 



Campbell, D. T. and J. C. Stanley, 1963. Experimental and Quari- 
Experimental Designs for Research , Rand McNally & Co., Chicago. 
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Duties of the Assessment Coordinator and Site Team 



!• 

2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 



6. 



Visit PCCEP periodically and mlbnitor project activities in four 
major component areas; 

Review progress of evaluation with internal evaluator; 
Visit PCCEP project schools; 

Contact appropriate- people in the Florida State Department of 
Education with interest in PCCEP;. 

Submit site visit reports, interim report, coordinate site team 
report (and see that the .report is prepared and sent to SACS and 
PCCEP) and develop the final evaluation report; 
Coordinate the site team visit of consultants to review PCCEP in 
May 1973. 



Duties of the Site Visit Team ' 

1. Assess project activities of four majpr component areas: 

a. Meet with PCCEP staff and discuss organization and 
implementation of career education; 

b. Visit^ PCCEP schools 'to observe activities, talk With 
principals, teachers, specialists, and other school 
personnel; - . . 

c. Meet with representatives of the school district 
community; 

d. Review project materials and documents; - * 

e. Summarize findings in a report for the Assessment 
Coordinator. ' 
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Vltlf tlon Report 



Dr« Bi E« Chlider8» Ex«cutlv« Secretary 
Coonlsslon on Occupatloiul Education .Institutions 
Southern Association of Collages and Schools 
795 Peachtree Street^ N. E,, 5th Floor 
Atlanta^ Georgia 30308 

K. B, Moore t Consultant » SACS , 
Third Party Evaluation 

Pinellas County Career Education Program (PCCEP) 
Clearwater I Florida 

Meeting with PCCEP Director and^Staff 

12/10/72 and 12/11/72 



The purpose of this meeting was to become acquainted with the PCCEP 
Director and staffs review project activities and discuss the Internal 
evaluation of the project* On Sunday » December 10, 1972 the consultant 
met with the Project Director, Mrs, Myrtle Hunt and t>ie following staffs 
Mrs. Marie Charles, Mrs. Crystal Coeiter, Mr* Clarence Glvens, Mr, 
Thomas Noble, Mr. Donald Rosenberger, Mrs. Dorothy Snldow^ end Dr. James 
Edmundsoni, previously employed by the PCCEP now with Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Florida. 

« 

The staff presented reports on project activities related to Inservlce 
education for school staffs, guidance and counseling, the role of occupa- 
tional specialists, elementary Junior high, senior high and post secondary 
career education efforts, placement and follow-up procedures In the PCCEP 
schools. The presentations were designed to give the consultant an over- 
view of past and current project activities. A sound-on-sllde display 
coffipleted the presentation. 

On Monday, December 11, 1972 the PCCEP Director and staff met with Dr. 
Tom Justlr and the Third Party consultant to review Internal evaluation 
plans. At this time Mrs,. Dorothy Snldow was designated the coordinator 
of Internal evaluation activities for PCCEP. Thirteen (ol3) operational 
statements were reviewed, revised and expanded to 15 statements. Cor- 
responding expectations of "significant changes" for the goal statements 
were reviewed and revised. Related hypotheses for the "significant 
changes" and goals were examined. Instruments to measure the "significant 
changes" as expressed by the related hypotheses were examined. Discussion 
of the raaterlUls (goals, significant changes, related hypotheses and In- 



To: \ 

From: 

Subjects 
Dates: 
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struments for data collection) presented by Dr. Jus tiz .provided In- 
formation and highlighted the urgency for implementing the PCCEP 
internal evaluation plan. The materials will be prepared for a pre- 
sentation by the PCCEP Director to Dr. Sidney High, BAVTE, USOE in 
the next 10 days. A copy of the prepared materials with Dr. Rights 
revisions will be provided the consultant. 
<. 

Tentative p,lans are being made for the consultant to visit the PCCEP 
on a month to 6 weeks basis beginning January 1973. Dates and acti- 
vities identified for visits to the PCCEP are: 



Dates 



Activities 



January 28, 29, 30, 1973 



February 25>, 26, 27 



March 25, 26, 27 



April 3 days during 
Apr 16 - May 4 



Mav Dates to be determined 



June Dates to be 
determined 



1. 

2. 
3. 



4. 

1. 

2. 
3. 



1. 



Review discussion about in- 
struments with Dr; High 
Review sampling procedure 
Review plans and instruments 
to measure attitudes toward 
carreer education of students, 
teachers, parents, community 
Visit PCCEP schools 

Review pilot testing of in- ^ 
struments 

Review PCCEP activities 
Review SACS Team selection 
with PCCEP Director 



Review collection of qualitative 
data 

2. Visit PCCEP schools \ 

3. Revie^-7 "plans for data collection 

1. Observe data collection 

2. Begin data reduction 

3. Begin initial' data analysis 

t 

1. . Complete data reduction 

2. Proceed v;ith data analysis 

3. BepHn describing findings 

4. SACS Team visit to project 

1. Present Xeport for review 

2. Complete contract 
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Nomination of consultants to serve on the SACS visiting team: 

Elementary Education . Mrs. Mabell Black" 

I Coordinator pf K-6 ProRrams 
State Department of Ohio' 
Columbus I Ohio * 



Placement & Followup 



Guidance 



Miss Lillian Buckingham 
Director of Placement 
Ba|.timore, ?taryland 



Internal Evaluation 



nr. James Edmundspn 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 
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AGENDA 

:ieeting with T)r, Bemie Moore > Consultant on Evaluation 

Southern Association of Schools and Colleges 
[ necember 10, 1972 « 



Introduction of Staff and Overview of Project - 
Myrtle Hunt. 

Report on In-Service Component - James Cdraundson,, n 
Clarence Givens, and Tionald Rosenberger, 

Report on Guidance and Counseling Component - 
Clarence. Givens, 

The Role of the Occupational Specialist - Clar.ence Civens 
and Crystal (ioester. * < 

The Role of the Vocational-Teacher Consultant (Career 
Specialist ) - Marie Charles and Donald Rosenberger, 

Report on the Elementary and Junior High Component - 
Honald Rosenherfter, Sound-on-Slide Presentation - 
Clarence Givens, 

"^.eport on the Senior High and Post-Secondary Compbnent - 
Mrvtle Hunt. , 

Report on the Placement and FolloiM'p Component 
Tom Moble, 
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These goals will be pursued durl' -j the fi*rst year of operation- 

All goals will be subject to interim and longitudinal evaluation, ^ 

' It is expected that the evaluation will produce conclusive findings on' 
many of the goeAs in the first year of the project, and that findings 
• ^ on all of the goals will be realized during the years o| subsequent 

funding. . - . 
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PRODUCT EVALUATION OF THE EIGHT CAREER EDUCATION ELEMENTS ' 
' IN -GRADES K THROUGH 14 

/■ . ' 

Appendix E of this report provides an exploratory look at: new types of 
instruments for Career Education evaluation to expand the present limited 
methods of product (student) evaluation. Few reliable instruments for 
testing Career Education concepts are available. Some commercial manu- 
facturers are beginning to test instruments in selected districts across 
the country, but many of these seem to have been hastily prepared for an 
early market, without sufficient thought as to what the instruments are 
really measuring. • 

Using the Ohio State* Comprehensive Career Education Matrix as content 
criteria (that which should be tested), it appears that most tests contain 
a variety of items which in some way refer tO' Career Edv.cation concepts, 
A typical test may elicit student responses in several of the Career 
Education elements (e.g.. Self Awareness, Career Awareness, Career Plan-' 
ning, Employability Skills, and Decision Making) without really differen- 
tiating between elements in test item design. There is a clear need for 
a set of standards for Career Education tests which attempt to interpret 
the Ohio State Matrix. The standards should provide better definitions 
of the eight elements from an assessment point of view, so that a test 
item, xT set of items, may be clearly interpreted as a means for assess- 
ing student performance in any given Career Education element. When 
discrete standards evolve, there will be considerable overlap, and many 
test item groups will continue to assess more than one of the eight 
elements. However, it may be possible to set out examples of test items 
which, when contrasted to other sets, can be said to measi^^re one element 
more predominantly than any of the others. This was the major objective 
of the Pinellas County Product Evaluation design. 

The primary goal was to develop instruments and procedures which will 
ultimately asgess reliable differences in student growth, along the 
dimensions of all eight elements of the Ohio State Matrix , in appropriate 
grades K through 14. This is an extraordinary ta^k for a single school 
district to undertake,' but first steps have now generated 26 instruments 
in an attempt to better define the eight elements of the Career Education 
Model from an assessment point of view. 

Given 26 instruments which in some way measure the eight elements in ap- 
propriate grades K-14, the post-test only design was used to validate 
each instrument. Whenever that instrument was sufficiently sensitive to 
detect differences between children who had been involved in the Pinellas 
County Pilot Career Education Program and children who had not yet been 
exposed to the program, the instrument was reported as being valid for 
that grade level. 
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The post-test only design seems to ^e one good way to develop a large 
battery of instruments with smaller numbers of students, in less time 
and at less cost, than would be required by a pre-post statistical design. 
Instruments demonstrating both content and face validity during pilot test- 
ing, and being sufficiently sensitive to produce valid differences between^ 
experimental and control groups, can be. earmarked for test-retest reliabil- 
ity (using other groups of students) over time. This will replicate the 
discriminating part of the experiment and carry the instruments one step 
further toward the reliability index ultimately required. 

When an instrument has passed these three milestones (content and face 
validity, sensitivity sufficient to produce differences, and an index which 
shows that the differences are not only significant but reliable, given 
different groups of students tested over time), than the instrument can 
be said to be ready for assessing student growth, given other controls. 

At this point, the reliable (dependent variable) instruments can also be 
,used for experimental designs which attempt to assess preferred treat- 
ments or treatment variables; e.g., whether Curriculum Unit A or B, with 
or without Treatment Variables C or D, generates greatjer student perfor- 
mance or growth in any given element of the matrix. 

Progress of the Career Education Staff in Pinellas County toward these 
ends is described on the following pages. 



Instrument Design 

There are approximately 45 new forms and instruments in this report. 
These instruments were designed by the Internal Evaluator, the Pinellas 
County Career Education Staff, and an advisory ^committee made up of 
teachers, counselors, and occupational specialists. ' 

The instruments were designed between January and April, 1973, and were 
checked for content and face validity by the External Evaluator, Dr. 
Allen B. Moore^, in accordance with the interlinking relationship between 
Internal and External Evaluation set out in Appendix B. Most instruments 
were pilot tested in early May, and all instruments received clearance 
from the Pinelfas County Administration Office on May 7, 1973. Instru- 
ments were administered between May 15 and May 25. 

Twenty-six new product evaluation instruments underwent four phases of 
development: . . 

V In Phase I , test items were collected. Many items were generated 
for the first time. The test items were categorized according to 
^ an interpretation of the eight elements of the Ohio' State University 
Comprehensive Career Education Matrix. Dr. William Wade Burley, 
Associate Professor, Educational Psychology and Guidance, and 
Dr. Leon C. Greabell, Assistant Professor of Education, both at ^ 
the University of South Florida, reviewed the items. (Pages 136-140.) 
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In Phase II , the test items (now in eight categories) were organized 
into rough instrument form and further categorized for appeal to 
K-14 students • 

/ 

In Phase III , these rough instruments were pilot tested in grades K, 
2, 4, 7, and 9 for lower-end sensitivity, using control group type 
students who would not appear in the final cesting. Data from 
pilot tests suggested items which should be omitted from instruments, 
such as items on which, control group students scored very high, 
leaving no margin for improvement by experimental (pilot school) 
students. Students were enthusiastic about the tests during pilot 
testing and volunteered many favorable comments. 

In Phase IV , instruments were revised for each of the eight 
elements. Instruments were examined again for discreteness, and 
it was determined that each instrument was indeed testing one of 
the eight elements more predominantly than any of the others. 
.In order to design discrete instruments, it was necessary to extend 
the terminology used in describing the eight elements of the 
CCEM, as follows: 



CCEM Matrix Element 
Educational Awareness 
Economic Awareness 
Career Awareness 
Self Awareness 
Decision Making 
Attitudes and Appreciations 



Employability Skills 



PCCEP Evaluation Forms 
Educational Awareness 
Economic Awareness 
Career Awareness 
Occupational Self Qoncept 
Career Planning 

Attitudes toward Career Planning 
Attitudes toward Work 
Attitudes toward 

Occupational Choice 

Employability Skills 
(Self Concepts) 



Basic Competency Skills 



Employment Entry Skills 



Phase IV ended with a time trial of all instruments .under actual 
test conditions. A few minor revisions were made in some instru- 
ments after this phase, but the pressures of time did not permit 
major changes. 
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Populations and Samples 



The School Principal's Questionnaire, the instrument used to obtain the 
baseline data for matching experimental and control schools, is shown in 
Appendix D. 







Grade 


Pilot School 


Control School 


Levels 


Eisenhower Elementary 


Eauder Elementary 


(K-6) 


Palmetto Elementary 


Curtis Elementary 


(K-6) 


Lakeview Elementary 


Madeira Beach Elementary 


(K-6) 


Campbell Park Elementary 


North Shore Elementary 


(K-6) 


16th Street Jr. High 


Southside Jr. High 


(7-9) 


Dunedin High 


Northeast High 


(10-12) 



Considerable diffifulty was encountered in attempting to pair pilot and 
control schools. This was due, primarily, to extensive cross^-busing of 
students for the purpose of achieving racial balance in all County schools 

Pairing of elementary schools was based on (1) rec^jmiendations of the 
Assistant Superintendent and Director of Elementary Education, (2) socio- 
economic factors, and (3) geographic location of the school plant. An 
attempt was made to select control schools located in the same or closely 
related geographic area. When this wds not possible, second consideration 
was given to selecting a control school serving children living in similar 
socioeconomic areas, but not in the same geographic area. Charts on the 
following pages show comparative enrollment figures, percentages of par- 
ents in different occupations, family income, and racial balance. 

Junior high schools were paired on the same or similar characteristics. 
All junior high schools (both pilot and control) are located in very simi- 
lar socioeconomic areas, although not in the same geographic areas. 
There was really no basis for selection of a true control school for 
Clearwater Comprehensive Junior High School, since it is the only com- 
prehensive Junior high school in the County. Sixteenth Street Junior 
High School was paired with Southside Junior High School on the basis 
of geographic location of school plant, family income, and black-white 
ratio. 

Dunedin Senior High was paired with Northeast High on the basis of school 
enrollment, family income, and black-white ratio. 

Pinellas Vocational-Technical Institute and City Center for Learning are 
the only designated post-secondary institutions in the County; therefore, 
could not be paired with control schools. 
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ELEMENTARY FMOLLMENTS 



Total Total 





K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


.1-6 


K-6 


Pilot 


265 


326 


356 


397 


389 


380 


377 


2225 


2490 


Control 


128 


326 


353 


373 


379 


370 


412 


2213 . 


2341 



TYPES OF ELEMENTARY PARENTS' WORK* 



Profes- Factory, No. Regular ~0n 

slonal Sales Skilled ''•|arm Employment • Welfare 

Pilot 39/. 40% 157. 0% - 3'X 4% 

Control 30% 317. 30% 0% 4% 2% 

ELEMENTARY FAMILY INCO ME 

Under $5,000- $ 9,000- Over 
$5.000 $9.000 $20.000 $20.000 

Pilot 14% 30% 51% 6% 

Control 7% 32% _51% , 10% 

ELEMENTARY RATIO OF BLACK/WHITE/ OTHER 

Black White Other 

Pilot 19% 80% 0.75% ■ ' ' '• 

Control ■ "20% 80% 0% ' 



JUNIOk HIGH - FAMILY INCOME 

$5,000- $9,000- Over 
^5.000 $9,000 $15,0^0 > $15.000 

■ ■ I 

Pilot 20% 50% 25% ^ 2% 

ContEol 40% 40% 20%' 0% 

JUNIOR HIGH - BLACK/WHITE 

, Black White 

Pilot 30% 70% 

Control 33% . 67% 

SENIOR HIGH ENROLLMENT AND FAMIiTTnCOME PERCENTAGES 



Enrollment 















10 


11 


12 


Total 


Pilot 


750 


550 


550 


1850 


Control 


746 


660 


617 


2023 



Family Income ^ 

Under $5,000- $9,000- $15,000 

$5.000 9.000 15,000 & above 

8% 32% = 50% 10% 

13% , 30% 48% 9% 



*Totals will not always add up to 100%, due to rounding off of percen- 
tages. 
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Twenty students were selected ^at each grade level in each school, for a 
total of 1,320 students. All students were selected randomly (e.g., every 
sixth or seventh student, from a rpstdi^ on the day of the test). An adidi- 
tional 180 students were tested at Clearwater Cciaprehenslve Junior High 
School, Pinellas Vocational Technical Institute, and City Center for 
Learning. Students were not eliminated from the test population because 
of special needs or exceptionally high achl<ivement. 



Da^t;a' Collection Procedures 

The procedure to be followed in administering each test appears on a 
cover i^heet with the instrument. Although each cbver sheet is entitled, 
"Directions for the Teacher^" a Career Education Staff member administered 
each test, fo^ better control in the testing environment. All students 
were tested in groups, except as noted below, in school cafeterias. 

Each school was tested by a team from the Career Education Staff during 
the dates of M^y 15, 16, 17, 18, 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25. At each elemen- 
tary school, 20 ^econd graders and 20 third graders were tested simulta- 
neously in dif ferment areas of the cafeteria. Following this session, 
fourth, fifth, ana^sixth graders were tested at the same time in different 
areas of the cafeteria. Meanwhile, kindergarten and first graders were 
tested in another se\tion of the school. 

At the four elementaty^ p^ilot schools, kindergarten and first grade in- 
struments were administel:;ed on an individual-interview basis, with either 
a counselor or an occupativpnal specialist doing the interviewing (aided 
by members of the Career Edt-ation staff). Five minutes was allowed 
for each interview. Students at the four elementary control schools 
were interviewed by teachers o^r members of the Career Education Staff. 
(Standardized interviewing techniques were used in all interviews.) 

\ 

As shown on the following page, each participating second grade student 
received Instrument //13 (Career Aws^reness), then //9 (also Career Awareness); 
each third grader received Instrunetvt //6 (Economic Awareness), then //9, 
for a total of 40 minutes maximum te^fing time per student. Because of 
time ^constraints , each fourth, firth, and. sixth-grade student; received 
tests //2 and //7, //lO and //14, or //17, depending on the random stratifica- 
tion of tests at those grade levels. For^ example, at Campbell Park and 
North Shore, the fourth graders received the test //17 (40 minutes maximum); 
the fifth graders received the tests //lO and //14 (30 minutes maximum) ; 
and the sixth graders received tests //2 and //7 (30 minutes maximum). 

At the junior high level, seventh graders received tests //II , //17, #15, 
and //20, in that order (80 minutes maximum); eighth graders received 
tests //ll, //17, //22, and //2I5 in that order (85 n^inutes maximum); and \/ 
ninth graders received tests //U, //17, //18, and //8, in that order (90 
minutes maximum). 

/ 
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TESTS ^ADhfENISTERED IN PILOT AND CONTROL SCHOOLS 



No,^of Students and Grade Level 

Campbell Lakeview 
Park Eisenhower and Palmetto 

.Instru- , Time and and Madeira and 

ment Element* Level (Min> ) North Shore Bauder Beach Curtis 



ifl 


EA 


K-1 


5 


40 


- K 


40 


- 1 


40 


- K 


40 


- 1 


n 


EA 


4-6 


10 


40 


- 6 


40 


- 4 


40 


- 5 


40 


- 5 


//5 


EC 


K-1 


5 


40 


~ 1 


40 


- K 


40 


- 1 


40 


- 


//6 • 


EC 


2-3 


15 


40 


- 3 


. 40 


- 3 


40 


- 3 


40 


- 3 


//7 


EC 


4-6 


20 


40 


- 6 


40 


- 4 


40 


- 4 


40 


- 5 


//9 


CA 


2-3 


25 


80 - 


■ 2/3 


80 - 


■ 2/3 


80 - 


■ 2/3 80 - 


• 2/3 


//lO 


CA 


4-6 


20 


40 


- 5' 


40 


- 6 


40 


- 5 


40 


- 4 


//13 


GA 


2-3 


15 


40 


- 2 


40 


- 2 


40 


- 2 


40 


- 2 




CA 


4-6 


10 


40 


- 5 


40 


- 6 


40 


- 4 


40 




#17- 


OSC 


4-6 


40 


40 


- 4 


40 


~ 5 


^40 


- 6 


40 


- 6 



16th St. and Southside . 
No. of Students 



Instru- 


I 




Time 


7th 


8 th 


9th 


ment 


Element* 


Levei 


iMin.) 


Grade 


Grade 


Grade 


in 


EA 














EC 


7-9 


10 


40 


40 ' 


40 


//II 


CA 


• 7-9 


20 


40 


40 


40 


//15 


. CA 


7-9 


10 


40 


40 


40 


m 


OSC ~ 


7-9 


40 


40 


40 . 


40 


m 


CP 


7-9 " 


15 


40 


■40 


40 


m 


ATCP 


7-9 


10 


40 


40 


40 


m 


ATW 


7-9 


10 


40 


40 


40 


ni 


ATOC 


7-9 


15" 


40 


40 


40 










m 

Dunedin 


and Northeast ■ 


Instru- 






Time 


10th • 


11th 


12 th 


ment 


Element* 


Le'v'el 


*(Min.) 


Grade 


Grade 


Grade 


//4 


EA 


10-14 


5 


40 


40 


40 


7/8 


EC 


10-14 


10 


40 


40 


40, 


#12 


CA 


10-14 


20 


40 / 


• 40 


. 40 


//16 


CA 


10-14 


20 


40 


40 


40 


H7 


■OSC 


10-14 


40 


40 


. AO 


40 


019 


■ CP. 


10-14 


25 


40 


40 


'40 


m 


ATOC 


10-14 


15 


40 


40, 


40 


m 


£S 


10-14 


5 


40 


40 


40 


m 


ES 


10-14 


25 


40 


40 


40 


m 


EES 


11-14 


i5 




40 


40 


//26 


EES 


11-14 


5 • 




40 


40 


*See explanatioa of element 


codes, 


P^g^ 334. 


\ 
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At the senior high level, tenth graders received tests //12, //17, //4, //8, 
and #22, in*that order (90 minutes maxdmum) ; eleventh graders received 
tests //12, //17, //19, and //23, in that order (90 minutes maximum); and 
twelfth, graders received tests //12, //17 , ,//19, and //25, in that order (100 
minutes maximum) . 

Post -secondary students (at P.inella5 Vocational Technical^ Institute and 
City Center for Learning) received tests //16 and'//17 (Group 1); //4, //8, 
//22, and //19 (Group 2); //4, //24, //23, //25, and //26 (Group 3). Approxi- 
mately 60 minutes was used for each student group. 

The product evaluation of the eight elements wi* . be reported in the 
following order: Educational Awareness (EA) , Economic Awareness (EC), 
Career Awareness (CA) , Occupational Self Concept (OSC) , Career Planning 
(CP), Attitudes and Appreciations (AA) Employability Skills (ES) , and 
Employment Entry Skills (EES). Schools are Identified by code letters; ' 
e.g., CP .(Campbell Park). ^ > - ' 

After pilot testing, it was found that only th^ Educational Awareness and 
Economic Awareness instruments had content and format suitable for Kinder- 
garten children. Similarly, Career Awareness instruments were capable 
of eliciting data only from second through fourteenth graders. 

The Occupational Self Concept instrument was questionable at the fourth 
grade level, but worked well at grades five through 'fourteen. Instruments 
on Attitudes ^toward Career Planning, Work, and Occupational Choice were 
well received in Grades 7 through 14. The Employability Skills instru- 
ment is suited for grades 10 through 14 (but was resisted by some stu- 
dents at the upper grade levels). Employment Entry Skills and Interests 
were suited for Grades 11 through 14: tenth grad^ers and some in. lower 
grades were apologetic for demonstrating knowledge of- only a few ol the^ 
skills in the inventory. • ' 

» 

The following analysis was performed on the .assumption that there would 
be considerable differences in favor of the experimental (pilot) 3tudents 
over the control school students,! given the Career Educatioa Project. 
If 'enough instruments demonstrateiS-^if fejrences , the project w6uld have 
its evidence, and a new battery of instruments would be availaLle for 
future testing of career education projects. 



DAT A ANALYSIS 

— a . • 

All 26 Product Evaluation Instruments appear in 'Appendix E. Appendix F 

contains Scoring Keys for all instruments. 



Educational Awareness - //I 



Instrument //I is a four-guestion, open-ended, interyiew-type instrument 
for kindergarten and first grade students (testing time 5 minutes). 
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INSTRUMENT #1 



DATA REDUCTION 







Kindergarten 
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Ist Grade 
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2 


2 
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. 1 


- 1 
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1 


3 


1 


1 
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2 


•2 


' 2 
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3 


0 




1 




-2 


2 


1 


0 


3 


0 


1 


r 


\ 


2 


• 2 


1 




3 


0 


1 


J. " 


( 




/ 1- 


1 




2 


p 


1 


1 




1 


• 1 


•1 
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1 


0 
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1 
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• 1 


• 1 
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• 0 


0 
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0 




1 

V 


0 


•0 


0 ..: ■ 


% 

1 Total 


















i -Count 
1 






42 


29 


64 


18 


. 35 


23 


[Total 
















» 


1 Students 


18 


20 


20 


14 


'20 


20 


20 


' .20 


Avg/Stu- 


2.55 


2.2 


2.1 


2.0 


./ ■ - 
V 3 -.2 


0.9' 


' 1.75 


1.15 


dent (x 25) 
















Class 


63.7 


■ 55.0 


52.5 


50.0 


80.0 


22.5. 


43.7 


28.7 



Mean Avg. 
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The following are Class Mean .Averajges of the Experinental (Pilot) and 
Control Schools at the kindergarten and first grade levels. ^ (See data 
reduction oii the previous page* 



Pilot, Schools 



T 



Kindergarten 
First Grade 



CP 
LK 

El" 
P^L 



63,7 
52,5 

80,0 
43,7 



Control ! Schools 

NS 55.0^ 
MB 40.0 



BA 
. CT 



22.5 
28.7 



The combined Class Mean Averages are: 60.0 (for 78 studfents)' and 39.^ 
(for 74 students), or a combined group ratio of 60.Q/39.5. The pilot^ 
school mdan^ ^averages were found to be significantly greater than those 
of the control schools at the 0.01 level. (See data on the following, 
page.) . 0 . , ^ ' • 

It is recommended that Instrument //I be subjected to a te^t /ire-test 
situation over ""time ^ with similar student popi^ations , to establJ-sTi a 
stronger validity-reliability index.' The instrument- might also be ^ 
tested with second and third gfaders; special tests 'of this instrument 
were given to Eisenhower Elementdxy's second and third graders, ^nd 
. neither group demonstrated prof iciency. ^ 



Educational Awareness 



//2 



.instrument, 112 is a 20-question,*. agree-disagree type instr^m^t for stu- 
dents iii.t:he fourth to sijcih grades. (Testing time, 10 minutes.) 

Test items which elicited greatest agree-disagree differences between 
pilot and control school students are listed below. Following this list 
are items which elicited nonsignif icafit differences. (See data reduc- 
tion on the following page.) ' 

Pilot School Students* 



Item 

No. Response 



Pilot Control Agreed Moxe Often 

School. School With the Following Statements; 



13 



11 



Agree 
Disagree 

Agree 
Disagree 



15 15 14 IZ 9 

5 \5 '3-8 8 



17 18 
1 2 



17 Agree 18 14 

Disagree 2 6 

IC^ Agree 17 18 

Disagree 1 2 



13 14, 
6 6 



11 10 

9 7 

14 15 

5 2 



9, School is teaching me how I can 
9 earn mon^ on a job. 

We should have more people come 
to school and talk about their 
jobs. 

I should be taught more about 
work while I ah in school. 

Learning abou^'/jobs is as im- 
portant as learhing about other 
things. g 
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Educational Awareness « //2 (continued) 



Item 
No. 



Response 



Pilot , 
School 



4 Agree 16 16 

Disagree 4 4 

15 Agree 17 

' Disagree 0 



9 Agree 14 

, Disagree 6 

2 Agree 18 

Disagree 2 



Control 
School 

11 12 
9 5 

11 
0 



9 
8 

13 
6 



Pilot School Students 

Agreed More Often 

with the Following Statements; 



When I like my teacher, I do 
work better. 



my 



When I learn math, social studies, 
science, and language, I learn 
about jobs, too. 

I like to see films about how 
things are sold. 

I rM learning about all the dif- 
ferent workers we need to make 
our food, clothes, and homes. 



Responses to the eight items above provided the strongest evidence that 
children in the pilot schools are developing a growing awareness of work- 
related concepts. The next two items reinforce" this finding: 



Item Pilot 
No. Response Schools 



14 Agree 5 
Disagree 15 



Control 
Schools 

10 
7 * 



Statements 



6 Agree 6 11 

Disagree 14 9 



15 13 
5 A 



My parents can teach me everything 
I need to know about jobs. (Pos- 
sibly indicating that there are 
sources of information outside the 
home, such as teachers at the 
pilot schools.) 

The best way to learn about a job 
is to , help someone work. (Pos- 
sibly indicating that there are 
ways ^to learn at the pilot schools.) 



The following items elicited nonsignificant differences between pilot and 
control student attitudes: 

1. I am learning to listen more carefully' in school. 

7. Most girls can work just as well as boys. 

8. When 1 like my work, I do it better. 

18. School is helping me decide what kind of work I will do 

when I am finished with school. 

19. In school, I am learning. to make things I can sell. 
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It is somewhat indicative of the validity of the educational awareness 
instrument that the five foregoing items are not specifically learned 
concepts about work. Item 18 relates to school guidance at higher grade 
levels. Item 19 may also belong in Economic Awareness at a higher grade 
level. The remaining items appealed more to control group students than 
to pilot school students: ^ 

Item ^ 

No. Response Schools Schools Statements 



12- 


Agree 


13 


12 


16 


14 




Disagree 


7 


8 


4 


3 


16 


Agree 


15 


13 


16 


16 




Disagree 


5 


4 


3 


1 


20 


Agree 


7 


6 


10 


9 




Disagree 


13 


14 


8 


11 


3 


Agreii 


12 




19 






Disagree 


8 




1 




■ 5 


Agree 


8 




12 






Disagree 


12 




8 





I am learning how workers use 
whatever they learned in school. 

Students who are going to college 
should think about working before 
they get to college. 

School is a place that I will come 
back to after I graduate. 

School is teaching me to do things 
with my hands . 

I believe most people enjoy their 
work. 



With the exception of item 12, the items seem to be of a controversial 
nature. It is possible that all five can be reworded as educational 
awareness indicators. 

Half the items in this instrument may be valid indicators of educational 
awareness. It is recommended that these' items (13, llj 17, 10, 4, 15, 
9, 2, 14, and 6) be subjected to test/retest over time, given similar 
groups of students, in order to establish a reliability index for this 
instrument. It is also recommended that these items be tested in grades 
7, 8, and 9. 

Educational Awareness. Instrument //3 (used in grades 7, 8, and 9) elicited 
nonsignificant differences during pilot testing; it was not used for 
further testing. 

Educational Awareness - 113 

This instrument produced nonsignificant differences during pilot testing; 
it was dropped from the battery at that time. 
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Educational Awareness - //4 ^ 

Instrument //4 is a 10-question (strongly agree/agree/disagree/strongly 
disagree) instrument for students in grades 10 through 14. (Testing 
time, 5 minutes*) 

It appears that a number of students from Dunedin*s 10th grade may have 
answered the questions with a "negative mind-set." (See data reduction 
on the following page*) 'Pinellas Vocational-Technical Institute and 
City Center for Lemming scores will be used to determine test item 
validity. Test items are listed below according to the fewest total 
number of disagree or strongly disagree responses. Northeast and Dunedin 
are also included in this list. 

Total Disagree and 
Test Strongly Disagree 

Item PVTI and CCL NE • DU ^ Statements 

5 3 6 14 I have learned many' things in school that 

I can apply in my work. 

7 7 2 17 I will enjoy using my skills and abili- 

ties on a full-time job. 

6 9 6 19 I have set some goals, and I know what I 

want to do in life. 

9 13 4 7 1 will need to go back to school at dif- 

ferent times during my life. 

1 15 5 13 From what I have learned at school, I can 

plan my own career preparation and goals. 

The remainder of questions received a similar number of "disagree" and 
"strongly disagree" responses: 

2 20 7 11 The amount of education that I get will 

determine the amount of enjoyment I will 
receive. 

3 20 6 11 Educacion helps me in the use of my 

leisure time. 

4 20 9 10 Most of my courses relate to the "real 

world" outside of school. 

8 20 3 13 I have learned that most employers have 

company-paid courses for employees who 
want to develop their skills more rapidly. 
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INSTRUMENT m 



DATA REDUCTION 





STRONGLY 




DIS- 


STRONGLY 


School 


AGREE 


AGREE 


AGREE 


DISAGREE 


DU 


4 


4 


11 


2 > 


NE 


4 


10 


5 




PVTI 


3 


24 


5 


3 


CCL 


4 


10 


5 


1 


CCL 


9 


9 


1 





Statement 

1. From what I have learned at 
school, I can plan my own car- 
eer preparation arid goals. ^ 



DU , 


2 


5 


8 


3 


NE 


5 


7 


6 


1 


PVTI 


. 6 


17 


10 


2 


CCL 


7 


6 


4 


2 


CCL 


8 


10 


2 





2. The amount of education that 
I get will determine the amount 
of enjoyment I will receive. 



DU 


4 • 


6 


7 


4 


NE 


1 


11 


' 6 




PVTI' 


4 


18 


10 


2 


CCL 


5 


9 


4 


2 


CCL 


10 


7 


2 




DU 


4 


5 


9 


1 


NE 


2 


8 


9 




PVTI 


6 


19 


8 


1 


CCL 


2 


8 


5 


, 3 


CCL 


12 


4 


3 





3. Education helps me in the use 
of my leisure time. 



4. Most of my courses relate to 
the "real world" outside of 
school. 



DU 


2 


3 


NE 


6 


7 


PVTI 


18 


17 


CCL 


10 


7 


CCL 


13 


7 



13 1 5,1 have 

5 1 school 

work • 

3 



learned many things in 
that I can apply in my 



DU 


1 


2 


10 


9 


NE 


8 


7 


5 


1 


PVTI 


12 


21 


1 


1 


CCL 


10 


5 


3 


1 


CCL 


11 


6 


3 




DU 




2 


9 


8 


NE 


7 


10 


2 




PVTI 


15 


18 


2 




CCL 


10 


7 


2 


1 


CCL 


11 


6 


2 





6, I have set some goals, and I 
know what I want to do in life. 



7. I will enjoy using my skills 
and abilities on a full-time 
job. 
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INSTRUMENT (continued) 









DIS- 


STRONGLY 


ocnoox 


AGREE 


AGREE 


AGREE 


DISAGREE 






6 


10 


3 8. 


NE 


1 


15 


3 




PVTI 


4 


18 


9 - 


2 


PPT 




12 


2 


1 


CCL 


6 




5 


. 1 


uU 


3 


7 


6 


1 -9. 


Sia 


7 


8 


2 


2 


PVTI 


13 


17 


3 


. 2 


CCL 


4 


9 • 


3 


1 


CCL 


7 


8 


4 




DU 


1 


5 


8 


5 10. 


NE 


7 


9 


3 




PVTI 


2 


19 


11 


1 - 


CCL 


5 


6 


7 


2 


CCL 


5 


10 


3 


1 



Statement \ 

I have learned that most em- 
ployers have company-paid 
courses for employees who 
want to develop their skills 
more rapidly. 

I will need to go back t6 
school at different times 
during my life. 



Many people are proud of theii 
field of Work and teacK other 
people about it in classes 
after working hours. 
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Educational Awareness - //4 (continued) 

Total Disagree and 
Test Strongly Disagree 

ItM PVTI and GCL NE DU Statements 

10 ^ 25 3 ' 13 Many people are proud of their field of 

work, and teach other people about it 
in classes after working hours. 

Since there is no correlation between Pinellas Vocational Technical In- 
stitute/City Center for Learning combined scores and either Dunedin or 
Northeast^ it is recommended that items 5, 7, 6, 9, and 1 be retained as 
part of a new instrument, and that the more controversial questions (2, 
3, 4, 8, and 10) be rewritten ,or replaced. 

Economic Awareness ^ //5 

Instrument //5 is a four-question, open-ended, interview-type instrument 
for kindergarten and first grade students. (Testing time, 5 minute^^.) 

The following are Class Mean Averages for the experimental (pilQt) and 
control schools. (See data- reduction on the following page.) 





Pilot 


Schools 


Control 


Schools 


Kindergarten 


PL 


56.2 


CT 


58.7 


First Grade 


CP 


64.5 


NS 


' ^7.5 




LK 


80.0 


MB 


62.5 


(Kindergarten) 


EI 


65.0 


BA (1st) 


• 62.5 


(2nd Grade) 


EI 


87.5 







Baudeir Elementary School (BA) does not have kindergarten classes. The 
"matching" pilot school (JEisenhower) kindergarten score (65.0) might be 
adjusted, since all the first grade scores are considerably higher than 
Palmetto and Curtis elementary and kindergarten scores. The 87.5 Eisen- 
hower figure represents a special test given to second graders to test 
the potential of the instruments for use^ in the higher grades. 

Combined class mean averages are as follows: 66.7 (for 79 students) and 
63.5 (for 80 students), or k combined group ratio of 66.7/63.5 (un- 
adjusted for Eisenhower kindergarten versus Bauder first grade scores). 

•r 

It is recommended that an item analysis be performed on Instrument //5, 
to determine which items discriminate best between the four paired 
schools. The test should be revised and given to similar populations * 
in a test/retest over time situation. 
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DATA REDUCTION 



INSTRUMENT fS 



2nd, 
Grade 






1st 


Grade 






'Kinder- 
garten 


EI 


EI 


BA 


' CP 


NS 


LK 


MB 


PL 


CT 






U 




4 


4 


4 


4 


■ 3 










4 


4 


r 

4 


■ 3 


3 






3 


3 


4 


4 


4 


3 


3 


4 


■ 4 


3 




4 


4 




' ■ 3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


4 


4 


4 


• 3 


"3 


3 ■ 


3 


3 


3 


3 


4' 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


« 

3 


3 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


4 


3 


3 


3 




3 


3 


3 


3 • 


3 


3 


3 


.3 




3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


3 




2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


2 




2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 ^ 


2 




2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


2- 




2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


2 




2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


2 


* 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


2 * 




2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


1 


2 




2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 




2 


2 


1 


2 


2 


1 


- 1 


1 




0 


2 




■ 1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


28 


52 


51 




54 


55 


51 


45 


47 


8 


20 


20 


19 


20 


20 


20 


20 


. 20 


3.5 


2.6 


2.55 


2.58 2.7 


3. -2 


2 . 5 


2.25 


2.35 



Count 
Students 
Avg. /Student 

(x 25) .. .. , . < 

Class Mean Average 87.5 ^5.0 62.5 64.5 67.5 80.0 62.5 56.2 58.75 
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Economic AvareiYess - //6 

Instrument #6 Is a 10-question, two-option, fill-in type instrument for 
third grade students. (Testing time, 10 minutea) 

The following are Class Mean Averages for the Experimental (Pilot) and 
Control Schools. (See data reduction on the next page.) 

Pilot Schools Control Schools 

3rd Grade CP 78.0 • NS 79.5 

LK 83.0 MB 86.5 

EI 78.0 BA 81.0 

-PL 82.0 CT 72.5 

The combined Clas^ Mean Averages are: 80.3/79.8 (for 80 students). 

It is recommended that the open-ended format of Instrument //5 be used 
from K through the 3rd Grade. After an item analysis of both //5 and //6, 
//5 can be redesigned, using a combination of all items. 



Economic Awareness - //7 

Instrument #7 is a 20-question, agree/disagree type instrument for fourth 
to sixth grade students, (testing time, 20 minutes) 

The following are Clas.s Mean Averages for the Experimental (Pilot) and 
Control Schools. (See data reduction on page 348.) 



Pilot Schools Control Schools 



4th Grade 

5th Grade 
6th Grade 



EI 


65.5 


BA 


55.8 


LK 


66.3 


MB 


67.6 


'PL 


74.0 






CT 


64.5 


CP 


58.5 


NS 


66.5 



t 

The combined Class Mean Averages are as follows: 66.0 (for 79 students) 
and 63.8 (for 74 students), or a combined ^group ratio of 66.0/63.8. The 
scoring key was based on predisposed attitudes, ^nd ls*subject to an 
item analysis as follows: 
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DATA REDUCTION 



INSTRUf€Nt #6 



Third Grade' 





CP 


NS 


LK 


MB . 


. Er 


BA 


PL 


CT 




10 


9 


10 


10 


10 


10 


lb 


10 


\ 


10 


9 


10 


10 ; 


10 


10 


10 


10 


\ 

\ 


10 


- 9' 


10 


10 i . 


10 


10 


10 


9 




10 


9 


9 


1 

10 ■ 


10 


10 


9 


9 




9 


9 


. 9 


9 . 


10 


10 


9 


9" ' 




9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


8 




9 


8 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 






8 




9 


9 


9 ' 


9 


•■/ 


8 




8 


8 


9 


9 


9 


9 




8 




8 


8 


9 


9 


8 


8 


8 


8 




8 


Is 


9 


9 


8 


8 


8 


8 




8 


8 


,8 


9 


8 


8 


8 


7 " 




8 


8 


8 


9 


7 


8 


8 


7 




7 


8 


8 


8 


7 


7 


8 


6 




7 


7 


8 


8 


7 


I' 


8 


6 


fi 


7 


7 


8 


8, . 


6 


7 


8 


5 




6 


7 


7 


8 


5 


6 


7 


5 




6 


7 


7. 


7 _ 


, 5 . 


Js 


7 


.5 




5 


7 


. 6 


7 


5 




6 


5 


1 


3 


6 


4 


6 


4 


is 


5 


4 


Total-Count 


156 


159 


166 


173 


156 


162 


164 


145 


Total Students 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


Avg. /Student 


7.8 


7.95 


8.3 


8.65 


7.8 


8.1 


8.2 


7.25 


(xlO) 






^ 83 










72.5 


Class Mean Avg. 7.8 


79.5 


86.5 


78 


81 


82 
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INSTRUMENT #7 



/ 





0 1 n 




5TH 




4TH 








CP 


NS 


PL 


CT 
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F.I 


6A 
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10 


9 


'9 


■9""' 
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9 


_ 9 
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9 


^9 
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.9 
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9 " ■ 
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7 
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6 ' 






.6 . 
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5 ' 
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5- 
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r 
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A 
H 
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4 


c 
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A 




2 


• - 




1 " 




4 


■4 






2 




f 

Total Count 


117 


133 


— 

148 


129 


126 


115 


13i 


' 95 


Total Students 


20 


20 


20 


20 


li9 


'17 ' 


20 

< 


17 


Avg. /Student 


5.85 


6.65 


7-40 


6.45 


,6.^3 


6.76 


6.55 


5.58 


(xlO) 












♦ 






Class Mean Avg. 


58.5 


66.5 


74.0 


64.5 


66.3 


67.6 


65.5 


55.8 
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Economic Awareness - //7 (continued) 



Expected Test 
Item Response 
Appearing 
on Scoring Key 

Dis- 
Agree agree 



Respons^ 
Showing Stronger 
Agreement -with 
Scoring Key Response 
in Pilot Schools 
than Control Schools 



Item // Item // Pilot 



9 
11 



1 4 
19 16 



Control 

4 6 
13 11 



None 
None 



Potentially Valid Item? 

YES: 2 pilot schools showed 
stronger disposition toward 
disagreement response expected 
by scoring key. 

NO 

NO 



13 15 14 10 10 

5 6 7 10 



14 18 14 

2 ^ \ 



15 None 



YES: 2 pilot schools showed 
stronger disposition tpward 
agreement response expected by 
scoring key. 

YES: 1 pilot school showed 
stronger disposition to]ward 
agreement . 

NO 



16 18 16 13 11 YES: 2 pilot schools showed 

2 4 4 6 stronger disposition reward 

agreement . 

18. 13 7 NO: 1 pilot school showed 

8 10 stronger disposition tov7ard 

agreement. 

19 11 12 NO: 1 pilot school showed 

8 4 stronger disposition toward 

disagreement . 

20 3 6 YES: 1 pilot school showed * 

17 10 stronger disposition toward 

disagree ment. 
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Economic Awareness - //7 (continued) 

It appears that only five of the ten items designated by predisposed 
attitudes on the scoring key have potential validity. The following 
items also express some potential validity: 

Agree- Pilot Control 

Item // Schools Schools Potentially Valid Item? 

7 19 20 15 11 Yes - 2 Pilot Schools showed . 

10 5 6 stronger disposition toward 

agreement . 

17 17 13 11 11 . Yes - 2 Pilot Schools showed 

2 7 4 6 slightly stronger d-*.spqsition 

toward, agreement . 



Since the test in its present form does not contain enough itemk which 
distinguish between Pilot and Control Schools, it is recommended that 
items 1, 7, 13, 14, 16, 17, 20 be used as a basis tor a new instrument. 



Economic Awareness - //8 

Instrument //8 is a 15-question, agree-disagree type instrument for ninth 
and fourteenth grade students* (Testing time, 10 minutes.) 

The following are Class Mean Averages for the Experimental (Pilot) and 
Control Schools. (See data reduction on the next page*) 

Pilot Schools Control Schools 

9th Grade 16th 53.0 SS ^ 46,0 

10th Grade DU 61.0 NE 59.0 

Post-Secondary PVTI 73.0 * CCL " 69.0 

The combined Class Mean Averages are as follows ^ 62 (for 56 students) 
and 59.4 (for 53 students), or a combined group ratio of 62.0/59»4, 
It appears that all three Pilot Schools have higher scores than the 
Control Schools, and that the Itistrument may be valid. 

The scoring key was based on predisposed attitudes, and is subject to an 
item analysis as follows; 
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DATA REDUCTION 



iNSTRUf€NT j^^8 



Total Count 

Total Students 
Avg. ''Student 
(x lO; 

Class Mean Ave. 



7 th 


8th 


9 th 




10 th 


13- 


15 


CL 


CL 


15th 


SS 


DU 


NE 


CCL 


PVTI 


9 


9 


8 


8 


8 


9 


9 


9 


8 


9 


8 


7 


8 


8 


9 


9 


8 


. 9 


7 


7 


8 


8 


8 


9 


7 


8 


7 


6 


8 


7 


8 


9 


7 


7 


7 


8 


7 


7 


8 


8 


7 


7 


7 


6 


7 


7 


8 


8 


7 


7 


6 


6 


7 


6 




8 


6 


6 


6 


S 


7 


6 


8 


8 


6 


6 


6, 


5 


7 


6 


7 


8 


6 


6 


5 


u 


7 


6 


7 


8 


6 


6 


■c 


u 


7 


6 


7 


'7 


6 


6 ■ 


5 


4 


6 


6 


7 


7 


. S 


6 


5 


4 


6 


b 


7 


7 


6 


5 


b 


3 


6 


5 


6 


5, 


5 • 


5 


5 




6 


5 


6 


5 


5 


5 


U 




6 


4 


6 


o 


5 


h 


14 


- 


5 


U 


6 








1, 
4 




3 


4 


r 

b 






1} 


3 




7 


3 


5 




'■ ? 
3 


!4 

3 


2 


\ 


1 ■ 


- 


3 


— 








\ 










124 


120 


106 


65 


19 9 
1 / <; 


L JL ^ 


138 


117 


21 


21 


20 


14 


70 


19 


20 


16 


5.9- 


S.7 


5 . 3 


4.5 


6..1. 


5.9 


6.9 


7.3 


59.0, 


57.0 


53.0 


46.0 


61.0 


59.0 


69.0 


73.0 
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Economic Awareness - //8 (continued) 



Expected Test 
Item Response 
Appearing on 
Scoring Key 

Dis- 
Agree agree 



Responses Showing Stronger 
Agreement with Scoring Key 
Response in Pilot Schoc''s 
than Control Schools 



Item // Item // 



Pilot 



2 
17 



11 
5 



2 2 
16 14 



10 7 

9 '" 12 



Control 



6 

8 



12 
7 



6 6 

13 13 



12 
7 



6 
8 



Potentially Valid Item? 

Yes - All three Pilot Schools 
showed significantly strong- 
er disposition toward the ex- 
pected disagreement response. 

No - Pilot Schools showed 
less "Agree" disposition 
than Control Schools. 



3 




11 


11 


9 


14 


8 


10 


No - Non-Significant 






8 


8 


7 


5 


5 


9 


differences. 


4 




8 


7 


8 


8 


8 


6 


No - Non-Significant 






10 


9 


11 


5 


11 


13 


differences . 




5 


5 


8 


9" 


7 


8* 


7 


No - Non-Significant 






11 


11 


8 


11 


11 


7 


■ differences. 




6 


1 


7 


11 


4 


7 


8 


Yfis - But only at the Post- 






15 


12 


8 


15 


12 


6 


Secondary Level. There is 


















also a direct correlation . 


















between stronger disagree- 


















ment and higher grade level. 


7 




15 


13 


11 


18 


14 


7 


Yes - Primarily at the 9th 






1 


6 


6 


1 


5 


5 


. Grade" level. 




8 


3 


6 


15 


7 


9 


8 


Yes - Primarily at the Post- 






13 


13 


4 


12 


10 


6 


Secondary and 10th Grades. ^ 




9 


1 


3 


3 


2 


4 


3 


Yes - All three Pilot .Schools 






15 


17 


16 


17 


15 


11-- 


showed slightly stronger ten- 


















dencies to disagree. 


10 




8 


8 


6 


I'd 


8 


6 


No - Non-significant 






10 


11 


11 


9 


11 


8 


differences . 
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Economic Awareness - //8 (continued) 



The instrument seems to be marginally balanced, with five valid items 
producing expected contrast between pilot and control schools. It is 
recommended that items 2, 3, 4, 5, and 10 be rewritten or replaced to 
ii>crease the validity of the instrument before test/re-test over time. 

Items 11 through 15 were not included in the scoring key, since they 
were expected to elicit 'controversial' or non-significant responses, 
based on pilot test data. In view ojf present data, it appears that 
these items Qh'ould be dropped from the instrument. 



Career Awareness - //9 

Instrument //9 is an open-listing type instrument for second and third 
graders. (Testing time,. 30 minutes.) 

The following are Class Mean Averages for the Pilot and Control Schuols: 

Pilot Schools Control Schools 

2nd Grade CP 15.5 NS 7.8 ' 

LK 11.0 MB 12.2 

EI 10.2 BA 9.1 

PL 12.3 CT 14.2 

The combined Class Mean Averages are as follows: 

/ 981 . _ .\ // 860 



80 Students ^ ^"^'^lli 79 Students ^ 10.9; ^ 

//I 



combined group rat-io of 12.3/10.9 



Further efforts to standardize data collection procedures, controls, and 

scoring should be impleniented to see if this ratio can be incteased, given 
other similar student groups. 

Pil6t Schools Control Schools 

3rd Grade - CP 28'. 7 NS 12.3 

LK ' 26.6 MB 25.8 

EI 16.8 BA 15.0 

PL 21.8 CT 14.2 . i 
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DATA REDUCTION 

INSTRUMENT #9 

2nd Grade 



CP 


Ht 


LK 




ei . 


BA 


PL 


CT 


28 


18 


32 


21 


* 34 


2d 


26 


37 


26 


17 


23 


20 


18 


18 


21 


34 


21 


15 


17 


20 


18 


15 


17 


24 


21 


15 . 


16 


20 


17 


12 


15 


24 


20 


• 11 


16 


.19 


16 


11 


. 15 


23 


•20 


9 


14 


19 


16 

1 


10 


14 


18 


20 


8 


13 


18 


i4_:" 


9 


13 


18* 


19 


■ 8 


12 


17 


8 


9 


12 = 


17 


18 


7 


9 


16 


8 


8 


12 


13 ' 


18 


5 


8 


16 


8 


.8 


12 


12 


16 


5 


■ • 7 


. 14 


7 


8 


12 


9 


14 


5 


7 


14 


7 


8 


-11 


7 


12 


5 


7 


12 


6 


8 


n 


7 


12 


4 


7 


10 


6 


7 


10 


7 


in 

lU 




0 


Q 

y 


b 


7 


9 


7 


10 


4 


6 ■ 


8 


4 


7 


* 8 


7 


8 


3 


5 


7 


4 


6 


8 


6 


8 


. 3 


5 


7 


4 


5 


7 


6 


5 


• 2 


5 


5 


2 . 


3 


7 


5 


5 




5 


5 


2 


3 


6 


4. 



182 246 285 

2'0" . 20 20 

9.1 12.3 14.2 

9.1 12.3 14.2 



Total Count 311 

Total Students 20 

Avg. /Student 15.6 

Cl'ass Mean Avg. 15.6 

ERIC 



148 220 277 204 

19 20 20 20 

'7.8 . n 12.3 10.2 

7.8 11 12.3 ,10.2 
'^^^^'■\ 339 




DATA' REDUCTION 



INSTRUMENT #9 ^ 

2rd Grade 



CP 


NS 


LK 


MB 


El 


BA 


PL 


CT 


64 


24 


47 


51 


32 


32 


39 


37 


51 


20 


47 


43 


30' 


• 29 


35 


36 


45 


19 


41 


■ 34 ' ' 


28 


26 


31 


27 


44' 


19 


39 


31 - 


27 


23 


31 


21 


39 


18 


38 


■ 29 


26 


21 


31 


19 


35 ' 


18 


35 


28 


20 


19 


31 ' 


17 


34 


16 ■ 


32 


28 


20 


18 


29 


17 


32 


15 


29 


28 


19 


16 


28 


• 15 


30 


12 


28 


25 


16 


15 


27 


12 


28 


•11 


28 


25 


16 


'l4 


26 


11 


26 


' 11 


25 


23' ' 


16 


13 


25 


10 


26 


10 


22 


■ 23 


15 


. 12 


22 


10 


26 


9 


20 . 


22 


14 


^ 16 


21 


9 


22 


9 


■ 20 


21 


13 _ 


7 


"16-^ 


-8 


18 


S 


19^ 


20 


12 


5 


15 


8 


18 


8 


16 


19 


10 


5 


12 


8 


17 


7 


15 


18 


9 


5 


12 


8 


9 


^7-— 


' 12' 


17 


8 


5 


4 


6 


8 


3 


11 


16 


3 


5 


. 2 


5 


3 


2 


9 


15 


3 


13 


2 


1 



Total Count 575 

Total Students 20 

Avg. /Student 28.7 

Class Mean. Avg. 28.7 




247 - 533 516 337 299 . 437 285 

20 20 20 20. 20 20 20 

1'2.3 26.6 25.8 , 16,. 8 15, 21.8 14.2 

12.3 "26.6 '25.8 16.8 ■ 15 21.8. 14.2 



Career Awareness - //9 (continued) 



The combined Class Mean Averages are as follows: 



1882 



80 Students 



23.5 




1347 



80 Students 




or a 



combined group ratio of 23.5/16.8. 



All four pilot school class mean averages ate greater than their Control 
Schools , indicating that the instrument is valid at the third grade 
level. The instrument^ should be subjected to test/re-test over time, 
with similar ejcperiment^l/control group populations. 



Career Awareness - //lO . ' . 

Instrument //XO iS a three-category, open-li§ting type instrument 'for 
fourth to sixth graders. (Testing time, 20 minutes.) 



The Class Mean Averages' are as follows! 

Pilot Schools 

4th Grade 
5th Grade 



Control Schools 



6th Grade 



PL ■ 


20.1 


CT 


,26.0 


CP 


22.0 


NS 


22.9 


LK 


22.1 , 


MB 


. 18.4 

t 


EI 


36.3 


BA 


22.8 



The combined Class Mes^n Averages are as follows: 



1944 \ . 25.2 



77 Students 




1732 



77 Students 



22.5 

/y or a 



combined group ratio of 25.2/22.5, indicating that the . instrument has 
potential validity at tl\e fourth through sixth grade le;vels. Further 
efforts to standardize data collection procedures, controls, arid scoring 
should be implemerrted to see if this ratio can be increased, given other 
similar student groups. 



A second scoring key was ysed with this instrument, gloving arbitrary 
1/2 point notals to students for every check of an appropriate entry 
vehicle fot the occupation listed, then adding the 1/2 points to the full 
points given for each occupation listed. A second da^a reduction page 
is includ^^ for the 1/2 point totals, to see any error factor results 
from adding 1/2 points to this instrument. ' 
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DATA REDUCTION 

INSTRUrCNT ^10 





4th Grade 




5th Grade 




6th Grade 




PL 


CT 


CP 


NS 


LK 


.MB 




BA 








42 


31 


^ 39 


' 37 


35 


49 


38 








30'' 


35 ' 


35 


31- 


48 


'33^ 

/ 








29 


' 33 


34 


25 


47 


'^33 






4 

CO 


Oc 


29 


11 


32 

T 


22 


44 


31 








9ft 
Co 


28- " 






22 


43 


31 




lO 




28 




* 

' 25 


20 


42 


28 


- 


9A 


?7' 

CI 


28 - 


?ft 


24 


20 


40 


28 






9fi 


27 


?ft 

CO J 


?'l 


20 


38 


26 


• 


90 
C\J 




24 




22 


18 


38 


' 24 


1 


IQ 




22 ' 


26 


21 


17 


37 


24 




IQ 
1 9 




22 


22 


18 


17 


35 


/ 

23 




1 7 




21 


20 


18 


16 


35 


2*^ 




1 ^ 




16 


19 


17 


16 


34 


20. 




1ft 

1 o,. 


• 


15 


18 


17 
1 / 


16 


32 


20 




M 


cc 


15 


17 


' 16 


14 


31 


16 




13 


\ 2/ 


J4 


4 


14 


13 


29 


15 




n 


\ 20 


13 


'4 


11 


12 


28 


14 




8 


' 13 


13 


1 


9 


12 




11 




8 


15 


12 




- 


12 


27 


^ 11 




' 5 


- 




- 


- 


10 


23 


10 


Total Count 


402 


495 


417 


412 


398 


' 368 


727 


457 


Total Students 


20 


19 


19 


18 


.18 


20 


. 20 


20 


Avg. /Student 


20.1 


^26.0 


22.0 


" 22.9 ' 


22.1 


18.4 


36.3 


22.8 


Class Mean Avg. 


20.1 


. 26.0 


22.0 . 


22.9 


"22.1 


18.4 


36.3 


22.8 










, 362 











dat/a 



REDUCTION 



iHSTRUflENT i^^lO 
\ 



.Total Count 
Total Students 
Avg. /Student 
Class Mean Avg. 



■4 th 


Gradfe 




5 th 


Grade 




6th 


Grade 


PL 


CT 


CP 


NS 


LK 


MB 


EI 


BA 


■\ 50 


60 


44 " 


57 


48 


.35 


69 


53 


41 


50 


44 


49 


46 


32 


68 


4.8 


40 


^ 43 




4.7 


. 45 


31 


62 


46 


40 


4^ 


4'2 ■ 


45 


53 


25 


59 


43 


35 

■ / 
33 


41 


40 


41 


,3^ 


25 


54- 


42 


■ 39 


39 


40 


33 


23 


54 


41 


32 


37 


38 ' 


40 


32 


22 


53 


' 37 


31 


3 7 


.38 


40 


31 


20 


52 


36 


27 


37 


34 


37 


30 


20 


50 


33 


27 


37 


32 ' 


36 


29 


■ 20 


47 


. 33 


26 


35 


30'.. 


■32 


'2 7 


20 


46 ' 


33 


26' 


33 


1 

29 


28 


24 


18 


46 


31 


26 


33 


26, 


27" 


2 3 


17 


45 


28 


24 


31 


20 


24' 


i 

22 


17 . 


41 


21" 


23 


29 . 


19 


23^ 


22 


16 


38^ 


'?2 


13 


' 29 


18 


6. 


IS 


16 


34' 


21 


15 


2*8 


17 


6- 


15 


15. 


'34 


'19 


10 


ill 


17 


2 


.12 


14 


34 


16 


10 


22 


14 






12- 


33 


14 


' 6 


1 


- 


- 


- 


■ 10 


32 


13 


540 


699 


584; 


580 


535 


408 


952 


634 


20 


19 


19 


18 


18 


20 


20 


20 


27.0 


■ 36,8 


30. 7 . 


32. 2 


29.7 


20.4 


47.6 


31.7 


27.0 


36.8 


30.7 


32.. 2 


29.7 


20.4 


4 7% 6 


31.7 
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Career Awareness - 


- //lO- (continue 


d) 










Pilot Schools 


, Control 


Schools 




4th Grade 


PL\ 


27,0 


CT 


36.8 




5th Grade 


CP 


30.7 


NS 


32.2 






. LK 


29.7 ' 


^ MB 


20.. 4 




6th Grade 


EI 


47,6 


BA 


31.7 




The combined Class Mean Averages 


are as 


follpw^: 

1 







77 Students 




2611 « 34.0 1 / / « 30.1 



combined group ratio of 34.0/30.1. This indicates similar validity with 
the addition u£ the half-point scoring key. / 



Career Awareness - //II 

instrument //H is the same instrument as //lO, except that it is for 
seventh to ninth- grade students. 

Class Mean Averages are as follows: ^ 

Pilot Schools^ Contrdi Schools - 

7th Grade 16th 40^4 SS 41.3 

8th Grade ' " 36.4 , 24.7 

9th Grade 33.6 21.0 

The combined! Class Mean Averages are as follows: 

/ 2296 • , 36.8 j / / 1669 = 29.1, 

. 62. Students y J \bl Students y , or a 

combined group ratio of 36.8/29.1. This indicates that the instrument 
is valid at the seventh through ninth grade levels. It should be used 
in a t'-isb/re-test situation with similar groups. 

A second data-reduction page contains the 1/2 point additions to the 
scoring key.' . ■ v 

\ - 



ERIC 
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DATA REDUCTION 



INSTRUMENT #11 



ERIC 



Total Ccjunt 
Total 
Avg 
Class 



Sljudents 
/StiJdent 
Melan Avg 



7 th 


Grade 




■ 8th 


Grade 




9th 


Grade 


i.D t n 




PT 


lb xn 


bb 


CL 


Ibth \ 


SS 


CL 


R 9 
O L 


D 0 


U9 


C 9 


0 0 

1 


^ y 


; 


\ 28 


55 


R 9 

0 L 


0 H 




t; ll 


9 Q 




j 

c o 
0 o 


\27 


53 


0 u 


0 c 


0 ± 


t; Q 
o o 


9 Q 


O 7 


i 


\ 

2\7 


49 


U ft 


j;9 


9 7 


5U 




o c 
^0 


It O 


2\ 


32 




t; 9 


9 7 


ll n 
4 u 


9 7 


b 


i\c 
4b 


27 ^ 


^31 




0 i. 


9 7 


ll n 
4 u 


9 7 


9 C 


/ H o 
i 


26 


\27 


U 7 


0 ± 


9 K 


Q Q 


9 7 


9 \\ 


ll o 
4 4 


25 




/ 


li7 


9 K 


0 O 


9 7 


4 4 


ll n 
4U 


25 


a\ 


/ 

*T 0 




9 K 


Q 7 


^ b 


9 0 
4 0 


4 U 


25 






4 1 




^b 


9 C 

^ b 


I 6 


i 5 7 


22 


-25 


u n 


H U 


9U 


0 0 


9 C 

£. b 


9 0 


0 o 

1 o 


21 


24 


0 y 


ll n 
H u 


9 ll 


0 c 
0 0 


^ 0 


, o o 
Z I 


2. 0 


20 


24 




\ 

O O 


9 Q 


oil 
o4 


O ll 




o o 

4 0 


' 20 


23 


'5 7 


'57 


9 Q 


o o 


0 0 


4 1 


O 7 
4 / 


19 


22 


s> D 


O D 


9 ^ 


o i 




4 0 


4 / 


18 


21 




"5 9 


9 9 


9 Q 


.20, 


ly 


b 


15 


21 


30 


^ 27 


22 


•28 


18 




26 


14 


21 


28 


27 


21 


2? 


10 


14 


■ 24 


13 


2-1 


23 


20 


19 


21 




9 


23 


0 


20 


21 


20 


19 
17 
9 
8 
7 


13 

1 




7 

\ 


19 
17 
16 




15 
13 
10 
9 
8 



808 826 557 

20 20 24 

40.4 41. 3 23.2 

40.4 41.3 23.2 



y 



729 444 427 
20 18 20 
36.4 24.7 21.3 

36..4 24.7 21.3 

365 ■ ;^72 



739 399 601 

22 19 24 

33.6 21.0 25.0 

33.6 21.0 25.0 



INSTRUMENT #11 



DAHA REDUCTION 



Total Count 
Total Students 
Avg. /Student 
ERlC^^s I'ean Avg. 



7 th 


Grade 


8 th 


Grad 


Q 


9 th 


Grade 


16t"h 


ss 


CL , 




S3 


CL 


X W W<l4 


J1S_ 


CL 


82 


89 


61 


87 


51 


41 

• X 


81 


41 


74 


76 


77 


53 


77 




40 


75 


40 


■71 




76 


46 


76 




4n 


68 


40 


68 


70 


75 


42 


Ik 


Ul 


39 


64 


40 


54 


69 


75 


39 


59 


~ X 


38 


62 


37 


46 


69 


73 ' 


39 


59 


4Q 


37 


X 


37 


42 


68 


72 


38 


57 


40 


37 


58 


36 


41 


65 


66 


38 


56 


39 


36 


57 


36 


40 


61 


64 


37 




39 


34 


55 


36 


4-0 


59 


59 


35 




38 


3U 


52 


34 


39 


57 


58 


35 


5^ 


38 




r X 


31 


38 


55 


55 


34 


51 


35 


33 


40 


31 


36 


U9 


54 


32 


49 


34 


31 

^ X 


39 


30 


36 


H7 


51 


31 


US 


33 


2 8 


38 


29 


35 . 


U7 


50 


31 


45 


30 


28 


38 


25 


32 




46 


28 




30 


22 


37 


23 


31 


40 


39 


26 


40 


27 


21 


36 


21 


31 


36 


39 


26 


31 


15 


14 


34 


19 


30 


33 


29 


26 


30 




13 


32 


0 


30 


23 

— 
- 


28 


26 
17 
1 2 

10 

9 


19 

- 
- 


— 
- 


10 

— 
- 


25 
23 
20 
- 




23 
20 

14 

13 


1 1 1 Q 
111 0 


1175 


771 


lu oy 


D OH 


p no 


1 n C! R 
J. U 0 D 


586 


898 


20 


•20 


24 


20 


18 


20 


22 


19 


24 


55.9 


58. 7 


32.1 


53.0 


36. 3 


30. 5 


47.1 


31.0 


37.4 


55.9 


58.,7 


32.1 


53.0 
366 - 


36.3 

1 


30.5 

ri7'i 


47.1 


31.0 


37.4 



Career Awareness - //II (continued) 

Pilot Schools Control Schools 

■7th Grade 16th 55.9 SS 58.7 

Sth Grads 53.0 36.3 

9th Grade 47 1 31.0 

The ccml')ined Class Mean Averages ure as follows: 

/ .3213 _ « 52.0 ) / t 2415 « 42.4 ) 

^62 Students / ^ \^57 Students / , or a 

combined group rat'io of 52.0/42, A. Thic indicates that there is similar 
validity with the addition of the half point scoring key. 

T>ie instrument is ready for 'a test/re-test sicuation., uoing similar 
student populations* 

In that instruments //lO and //II are identical, validity is concurrent; 
from the fourth through the ninth grades. 



Careeif Awareness - /^12 

Instrument //12 is a seven-column, open-listing type instrument for tenth 
through twelfth graders, (Testing time, 20 minutes,) 

Class Mean Averages are as follows: 

Pilot Schools Control Schools 

lOth Grade DU 30,0 NE 33,0 

nth Grade 30,1 29.0 

12th Grade 45.4 27,2 



The combined Class M'^an Averages are as follows: 
/ 2112 « OS o / / 1725 



^ 60 Students 7/ [58 Students 



= 29.7 



combined group ratio of 35,2/29,7, This indicates that the inst,:utnent 
is valid at the 10th, 11th, and 12th grade levels. The instrusuant 
should be used in a test/re-test situation with similar studerft groups, 

A second data reduction page contains the 1/2 point additions to th^ 
scoring key. 
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DATA REDUCTION 



INSTRUMENT #12 



Total Count 
Total StvKlents 
Avg . /Studeivt 
Class? Mean Avg 



12th 


Grade 


11th 


Grade 


10th 


Grade 


10-12 




NE 


DU 


NE 


_r)y__ 


NE 


CCL 




45 


37 


3 9 


36 


51 


54 


73 


30 


36 


35 


36 


43 


49 


65 


33 


36 


34 


33 


38 


48 


53 


33 


33 


34 


32 


37 


45 


51 


33 


32 


33 


32 


35 


44 


49 


32 


32 


32 


32 


. 35 


36 


U9 


31 


32 


■31 


32 


34 


30 


«48 


31 


32 


30 


32 


34 


30 


It? 


30 


■ 32 


30 


32 


33 


28 


HB 


29 


32 


2S 


"31 


32 " 


28 


(f6 


27 


31 


29 


31 


32 . 


27 


42 


26 


31 


29 


31 


32 


27 


42 


25 


31 


28 ' 


31 


31 


25 


40 


2U 


' 30 


26 


30 


30 


22 


36 


23 


29 


25- 


23 


29 


22 


32 


19 


26 


25 


28 


29 


19 


32 


18 


. 25 


25 


27 


29 


16 


32 


IG 


25 


24 


26 


23 


IH 


2b 


13 


22 


22 


21 


20 




26 




18 


15 


20 






909 


517 


602 


581 


601 


627 


564 


20 ■ 


J9 


20 


20 


20 


19 


18 


US .4 


27 . 2 


30.1 


29.0 


30.0 


33.0 


31.3' 


45;4 


27.2'- 


30.1 


29.0 


30.0 


33.0 


31*3 
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DATA REDUCTION 



INSTRUfCNT m 





12th Grade 


11th 


Grade 


lOTh 


Grade 


io--a2 




__DU_ 


NE 


DU 


NE 


DU 


JfE_ 


CCL ■ 




120 


64 


57 


52 


. 52 


71 


80 




99* 


50 


57 


52 


> 48 


60 


68 




95 




55 


49 


U6 


59 


67 




84 


48 


55 


47 


46 


54 


66 




75 


H5 


^52 


47 


46 


53 


58 




74 


45 


51 


4 6 


45 


49 


SO 




71 


42 


51 


46 


45 


48 


44 




68 


41 


H9 


44 


45 


4 6 


44 


• 


67 




" 49 


44 


■'45 


46 


42 


• 


86 


3? 


•4 8 


42 


44 


45 


40 






3S 


48 


■ 42 


44 


45 


38 




• 

62 


37 


47 


37 


44 


44 


38 


• 


C T 

bl A 


* 0 b 


45 


^ 35 . 


44 


43 


34 




60 


34 


44 


35 


- 42 


42 


32 




55 


33 


44 


34 


41 


42 


30 


,& 


'52 


' 32 


44 


34 


40 


42 


26 




49 


29 


43 


33 • 


38 


40 


26 


V 


46 


21 


38 


33 


37 


33 


18 




38 


16 


34 


27 


30 


33 






36 




30 


21 


28 






Total Count 


13U3 ■ 


739 


941 


800 


850 


895 


801 


Total Students 


20 


39 


20 


20 


. 20 


19 


■ 18 


Avgi /Student 


67,1. 


38 .9 


47.0 


40.0 


42.5 


47.1 


44,5 


Class Mean Average 


67.1 


38;9 


47.0 


40.0 


■42.5 


57.1 


45,5 
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Career Awareness - #12 (continued) ' . 

i , . Pilot Schools ' Control Schools 

10th Grade! DU 42.5 NE 

11th Grade 47.0 ' 40.0 

12th Grade 67.1 38.9 

The combined Class Mean Averages are as follows: 

' 1343 « 52,2 / 2434 « ^2.0 

\ 60 Students y / ^ 58 Students , or a 

combined group ratio of 52.2/42,0. This indicates, there is similar val 
idity with the addition of the half point scoring key. 

The instrument is ready for a test/re-test situation, using similar 
'student populations. 



Career Awareness - //13 

Instrument //13 is a 10-question, tworoption type insjtrument for second 
grade students. (Testing time, 15 minutes.) 

The following are Class Mean Averages for the Pilot and Control Schools 

Pilot Schools Control Schools 

2nd Grade CP 90.0 NS 80.^5 

LK . 86.0 ^ MB 83.0 

EI 92.0 BA 84.5 

PL 93.5 CT 81.5 

The combined Class Mean Averages are as follows: 

^ 686 =Q . , / 651 , 

76 Students ^^'-^ / . 79 students " ^^'^ 



, or a 



combined group ratio of 90.3/82,»4, 



In that all four Pilot Schools scored higher than their Control *^chools 
there is ^considerable validity in the inst:^ument at the second' grade. 
It is recommended that it be tried at the first and third grade levels. 
It should also be used in. a test/re-test situation with similar experi- 
mental control groups. 
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DATA REDUCTION 



INSTRUfCNT #15 



Total Count 
Total Students 

Avg. /Student 
(x 10) 

Class Mean Avg. 



2nd Grade 



CP 


NS 


LK 


MB 


EI 


BA 


PL 


CT 


10- 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 ' 


.10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 

• 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


9 


10 


10 


10 


10 


^0 


10 


10 


9 


10 


10 


10 " 


10 


10 


,10 


10 


9 


10 


10 


10 


10 


9 


9 


10 


9 


10 


9 


10 


■8 


9 


9 


10 


9 


10 


9 


10 


9 


9 


9 


10 


9 


10 


9 


10 


9 


9 


9 


10 


9 


10 


9 


9 


8 


8 


9 


9 


9 


10 


9 


9 


8 


8 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 . 


8 


8 


8 


9 - 


9 


9 


8 


9 


8 


•8 


8 


9 


9 


9 


8 


9 


8 


8 


7 


8 


8 


9 


8 


9 


8 


8 


7 


7 


8 . 


9 


8 


9 


7 


8 


7 


6 


8 


9 


7 


8 


7 


8 


7 


- 


8 


9 


7 


8 


3 


8 


7 


- 


n 
f 


8 


• 6 


7 


J. 


7 

f 


7 




a 

D 


o 

0 


c 

D 






7 






5 


8 


1 


180 


153 


17>2 


166 


147 


169 


167 


163 


20 


19 


20 


20 


16 


20 


20 


20 


9.0 


8.05 


8.6 


8.3 


9.2 


8.45 


9. 35 


8. 15 


90. 0 


80.5 


86.0 


83.0 


92.0 


84.5 


93.5 


81.5 
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Career Awareness ^ ifl^ 

Instrument is a forced-choice type instrument with 14 items for 
fourth to sixth grade students, (Testing, time, 10 minutes.) This in- 
strument was an experiment , combining value clarification and career 
awareness concepts « 

The following are Class Mean Averages for the Pilot and Control Schools: 

1 



Pilot 


Schools 


Control 


Schools 


PL 
LK 

<• 


72.0 
51.6 


CT 
MB 


71.0 
68.8 


\ CP 

\ 

EI 


55.2 


NS 


62,2 


67.0 


BA 


65.5 



ERIC 



4th Grade- 

5th Grade 
6th Grade 

It is recommended that the instrument be redesigned on the basis of an 
item analysis. 



Career Awareness - #15- 

Instrument //15 is a 20-question, multiple-choice type instrument for 
seventh to ninth grade students. (Testing time, 10 minutes.) 

t ^ 

The following are Class Mean Averages for the Pilot and Control Schools 
for the seventh Grade Level: 

> Pilot Schools Control Schools . 

7th Grade " 16th 64.0 SS 71.5 

It is suggested that an item analysis be performed on Instrument //15, 
to find out which items show differences in favor of* the pilop school • 
If there are enough of these items, a new instrument should be construc- 
ted. 



Careero Awareness - //16 

Instrument ^/16 is a 25-question, multiple-chqic^e type instrument for 
tenth to fourteenth graders, (Testing time, 20 minutes.) 

Class mean averages are listed below: 

PVTI (14th Grade) CCL (10th-12th Grade) 

74,8 57.6 
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DATA REDUCTION 



INSTRUMENT m 



Total Count 
Total Students 
Avg. /student 

(xlO) 
Class Mean Avg. 



4th Grade 



"5tr 



PL ' 


7T 

LI 


LIn 


MA 


TP 


no 


FT 


Dn 


9 


9 


ft 
9 


Q 

o 


Q 

o 


1 U 


Q 


ft 

y 


8 


9 


0 

o 


Q 

o 


7 


ft 
y 


Q 

0 


p 
0 


8 


8 


/ 


Q 
O 


7 


ft 
y 


' ft 


p 
0 


8 


8 


"7 
/ 


Q 
O 


7 


Q 

0 


Q 
0 


p 
0 


8 


8 


c 

b 


o 
o 


■7 
/ 


Q 

0 


Q 
0 


p 
0 


8 


8 


b 




b 


7 


Q 
0 




« 

8 


8 


b 




b 


7 


Q 
0 




o 
o 


Q 
O 


c 
0 




0 


D 


0 




o 
o 


Q 
O 


c 
0 




£: 
D 


D 


P 




8 




c 
0 




0 


0 


7 








b 




0 


D 


7 








b 


D 


0 


0 


7 


Q 






b 


b 


b 


b 


7 


c 
D 






b 


r 
0 


c 

b 


b 


p 


D 




c 
0 


/I 


e 
D 


c 
D 


A 


D 


a 

D 


6 


V 

6 , 


4 


6 


4 


4 


6 


6 


6 


5 


2 


5 


•4 


3 


6 


5 


6 


5 


2 




3 


3 


5 


5 


5 


4 


2 




2 


- 


3 


4 


5 > 












1 




144 


135 


98 


117 


10^ 


112 


134 


131 


20 


19 


19 


17. • 


19 


18 


• 2.0 


20 


7.2 


7J 


5J6 


6.88 


5.52 


6.22 


6.7 


6.55 


72 ^ 


71 


5h& 


68.8 


55.2 


62.2 


67 


65.5 



0 
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INSTRUMENT #15 



DATA REDUCTION 



7th Grade 



Total Count 
Total Students 
v»Avg, /Student 
(x5) 

Class Mean jj^vg, 



16th Street 


Southside 


17 


17 


17 


17 


15 


16 


15 


16 


15^ 


16 


14 


16 


14 


16 


14 


15 


14 


15 


14 


14 


. 14 


. 14 


13 


14 


13 , 


14 


13 ■ . 


14 


13 


13 


13 . 


13 


12 


13 


10 


12 


9 


• 11 


5 


10 ' 


5 




269 


286 


21 ■ 


20 


12.8 


14.3 


64 


71.5 
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-'DATA REDUCTION 



INSTRUMENT/#16 



Total Count 
'Total Students 
A vg. /Student / 

(•X U ) ' 
Class Kean Avg. 



l^th Grade 
PVTI 

- 23 

21 

21 

, 20 

20 { 

20 

20 

19 

19 

19 

18 • 
' 17 
16 

, .16 , 
15 
15 



299 
If 
18-. 7 

7U.8 



10-12th 

I G rade 

i iCCL 

I 

18 
18 
18 

18'' 

17 

17 

■ 16 . 
16 
16 
,15 
14 ' 

" 13 
.12 
\ 12 
11 
10 

7 

) 

i 



V 



288 
20 
14.4 

57.6 



Career Awareness - //16 (continued) 



It is suggested that the instrument be tested using 9th through I4th 
graders, given experimental/control group populations. (For efficiency, 
item analysis could first eliminate any items which show the City Qenter 
for Learning students having an advantage^ over the Pinellas Vocational 
Technical Institute students.) ' ^ - ^ 



Occupational Self Concept - #17 

Instrument //17. is a seven~coltunn7~free-choice type instrument with over 
200 items, for. the fourth through the fourteenth grades. 

An extract of the Fantasy Dimension from data reduction appears on the 
following .page 

In the construction of the instrument, we were advised by a member of < ^ 
the Ohio State staff to develop a dimension yithin the Fantasy Dimension. 
"Strong ^Interest" to "I would like to work in this field" was chosen. 
Although the amounts of each are unpreQi|:.tabie from grade levpl to grade 
level, the differences do show a greater, increase along the dimension 
in the pilot schools Coverall ratio 1004/736). The average difference 
ratio is 91.3/^6.9. The greatest diffeifences are shown at the elementary 
level, and may be attributed to the strong self-concept program imple- 
mented by these pilot elementary s^chuo^s. 



It is recommended that this part pf^* the; test be subjected to a testVre- 
test situation over time, using similar' experimentatl/control groups. 

It was also recommended in the design tjiat an Ability and Reality Dimen- 
sion be included to determine whether t|iere was '*a gradual decrease* 
from Fantasy to Ability tro 'Reality. ("1 already have a job in this, 
field" is now dimerisional-f actual, and yas included 'in t;he test as a 
distractor.) - 

An extract of the Fantasy - Ability - Reality Dimension (FAR) from the^ 
data reductiofi is' shown on the ..followlhg' page'. ' »^ : 

^The sloping decrease from Fantasy to Ability to Reality is quite apparent 
at ail fiut one pilot school (CP fourthjcrade 804; 806, 360) and one < 
co;itrol school (BA fifth Grade 454, 485, 192). The average rate^of de- 
crear^e is indicated by the average diffirences. The pilot schoojL gradjB 
levels show a faster average rate of decrease than the control schools, 
from Fantasy to Ability (67.2/45.1), ape from Ability to Reality 

(167 .8/120-.-5)-.^ The- more* rapid decirease from Fantasy to Ability may be 

explained again by the strong self-concept program at the elementary lev- 
els (as most of the- greater, decreases ^e:em to lie at that level), tt is 
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I.ISTRUilENT #17 • 

DATA REDUCTION 
I Would Like I am Going I Already 



School & 
Grade 


Strong 
Interest 


Strong 
Ability 


to Work 
In This Field 


to Work ' 
In This Field 


Havp a Tnfi 

iiClVC Cl wUU 

In This Field 


* CP 


4' 


808 


806 


799 


360 


79 


NS 


4' 


163 


171 


220 




n 


EI 


■J 


349 


336 


502 


88 


6 • 


BA ' 


5 


446 


485 


460 


192 


f 






' 305 , 


299 


552 


105 


■ 5 ( 


MB 


6 


231 


188 


297 


57' 


13 ' \ 


PL 


• 6 


156 


212 


338 


SO 


ft 
o 


CT 


6 


149 


116 


138 ' 




A 


16th 


7 


228 ■ 


227 


311 


35 


7 


SS 


7 


234 


258 


543 


153 




CL 


7 


209 


210 


180 


30 


3 


16th 


8 


124 


108 


276 


15 


16 


SS 


8* 


221 


153 


222 


45 


9 


CL 


8- 


149 


82 . 


168 


14 


2 


16th 


9 


209 . 


174 


311 


26 


1 




9 


2^0 


216 


287 


31 ■ 


48 


CL 


9 


378 


183 


.433 


74 


9 


CCL 10-12 


206 


229 


298 


40 


5 


DU 


10 


- 161 ■ ' 


146 


197 


- 15 


4 * 


NE 


10 


125 


139 


170 


21 


4 . 


DU ' 


11 


179 


127 


1-49 


20 


11 


NE 


11 


169 


150 


238 


59 


15 


DU 


12 


■ 142 


.140 


330 


15 


.18 


NE 


12 


141 


100 


220 


' 9 


9 


PVTI 


14 


110 


" 87 


85 


1 9 


1 9 




> 
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Occupational Self Concept - //17 (continued) 



possible that the stronger decrease from Ability to Reality at the pilot 
schools may be due to a more realistic narrowing down of work options 
the Reality Dimension. Until the experiment is replicated, the faster 
decreases in the pilot schools may be attributed tq effects of the Career 
Education Program. The new instrument may be considered a valid measure 
of occupational self-concept. 

It is recommended that different experimental/control groups be set up, 
and th^t the instrument be given in a test /re-test over time situation. 
The faster decreases from Ability to Reality as compared to the decreases 
from Fantasy to Ability are' quite apparent in both the Pilot and Control 
Schools. (167.8 and 120.5^= 144.2 average) / (67.2 and"^5.1 « 56.2 
average). This combined ratio of 144.2/56.2 indicates that there may be 
a wider gap between the Ability and Reality dimension than between the 
Fantasy ^ and Ability dimension . . . - 

Career Planning - //IB , " . 

Instrument //18 is a 14-question survey-type instrument for seventh to 
ninth grade students. (Testing time, 15 minutes.) 

Considering the disproportionate number of studentb who were present for 
this test at Southside Junior High (15) versus 16th Street Junior High 
(20), there were still greater differences in the way the 16th Street 
polot students answered the following questions: 

16th St. (20) Southside (15) Test 

Pilot School Control School Item Questions ^ 

18 < . 11 la. I plan to complete high school 

- *, 

II 6 Ig. I plan to go on to college or 

a university. 

9 4 ' . 4. Are ^ou presently enrolled m 

courses which relate to your 
future plans? 



Have you read any pf the col- 
lege or vocational catalogs? 



16 8 ' 7. . Do you already have a career 

in mind?' 



40 



11 14. How many times did you talk. 

with your parents about your 
future plans? 
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TNSTRUMEk #18 . data reductioi^ / 



1. Circle tlje letters at the left of the 
. items which you consider part of your 
present plans. 



CL CL CL SS 16th St 

9,. 8 7 



a. 


Complete high school. 


19 


17 


19 


11 


18 


b. 


Get a job before leaving high school. 


17 


13 


14 


10 


15 


c. 


Get a job after leaving high school 


9 


9 


10 


6 


8 


d. 


Keep the job you have now. 


3 


3 


4 


5 


5 


e. 


BjBcome an apprentice in an industrial 
program. 


.3 


3 


4 


3 




. . f. 


Go on to a trade or technical school. 


7 


' 6 


6 


4 


. 7 


8- 


Go on to college or a^^ university ^ 


11 


12 


16 


6 


11 


h. 


Continue your education on a 
part-time basis. 


' 5 


4 


"6 


4 


3 


1. 


Travel before getting a job. 


3 


2 


1 


4 ' 


3 




Be a housewife. 


5 


2 


2 ■ 


1 


2 


k. 


Join the Military. , 


1 


4 


' 8 


5 


2 


1. 


Other 




4 


4 




1 


m. 


No plans at the present time. 


4 


3 


2 


4 


3 



Please circle YES or NO in anawer to the 
following questions; 

3. If you are not working, do yoU have a job 

lined up? Yes 9 9 9 5 7 

No 12 7 11 7 9 

4. Are you presently enrolled in courses 

which relate to your future plans? Yes 10 3 6 4 * 9 

No 11 14 15 8 11 



V 
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INSTRUMENT #18 . data reduction 

> (CONTD.) 



CL CL CL 16th St 

9 8 7 



5. Are you satisfied vjith the way in which 
the courses most important to you are 

being taught? • - Yes 10 17 20 13 18 

, ^. No 2 - 2 

6. Have yon read any of the college or ' . 
vocational school catalogs? Yes 5 4-1 4 

No 14 15 21 14 16 

7. Do yo^u already have a career- in,, mind? Yes 11 12 13 8 16 

^ ^- No 7 6 8 7 4 

* 

8. How many people "from the community 
* visited your classroom during this 

school year to tell you about their 
kind of work? ^ 13 20 , 5 32 41 

9. How many school assemblies of large 

group n^^etings did you attend during ^ 
the school year w,here people talked 
" abouf their jobs? • 6 20 29 12 8 

10. How many class trips did you tfkke during^ 
the school ^year to observe work being , 

performed? * 21 21 22' 13 ' 13 

11. How many (^lass trips did you take to s * 
other places during the school year 

(e.g., museum, planetarium, civic 
•center, etcO? ' ^ 17 14 8 12 3 

•12. How many times did you talk with your 

teachers during this school year about ^ * 

the kind of work you could, do whiie in 

school or after graduation? 15 11 4 11 18 

13. How many conversations have you had 
with a guidance or vocational 

counselor during the school year? ^ 17 11 21 11 17 

14. How many times did, you talk with your 

parents about your future plans? ^ 12 17 55 11 40 
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Career Planning - //18 (continued) 



It would appear from' the data that onore students at 16th Sti?feet pilot' * 
school p^an to complete high achopl arid go on to college; that^ several 
Project students already have a career in mind; that their course work 
relates more to their future plans than that of the Control students, 
and that they are in fre(^uent touch with resources related to future 
plans; 4.g.y parents and vocational catalogs. 

It is suggested that the test be given to a much larger sample and test- 
ed for significance. 

The% instrument seeije to be measuring valid differences. A test/re-test 
situation should^be set up with similar experimental/control groups, . ' 
using a smaller number of test items which now indicate differences. 

Career Planning - //19 

Instrument //19 is a 32-question, survey-type instrument for tenth to 
fourteenth grade students. (Testing time, 25 minutes.) 

A similar number of' 11th and 12th grade students answered the question- 
naire at Northeast High (38) .ajid Dunedin High (39). More Project stu- 
dents di^Dunedin High were positive with respect to the following items: 

Dunedin Northeast 
11th and 12th . 11th and 12th Test Item 

30 21 '4. Are you now enrolled in * 

courses which relate to your 
future plans? * 

25 19 - 5. Do you think new courje offer- 

* , ^ ings should be added to the 

school curriculum? 

15 , 8 6. Do you think there are courses 

which could be dropped from 
the course of study? 

< 

39 . 34 ^ 9. , Do you already have a career 

' ' in mind? 

23 ' " 19 ' ^ 11. ^^oke you read any of the col- 

lege or vocational school 
catalogs? 
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INSTRUMENT # 19 . data reduction 



■ 7 



\ ' ' NE NE DU Dul CCL 



11 12 11 12* 



1. Please circle the letters whicK you V 
consider part of your present plans; ^ 



a. Complete high school. ^ 20 18 21 18 2 

b. Get a job before leaving high school. 8 8 9 6- 

c. Get a job after leaving high school. 6 8 6 6 7 

d. Keep the job you have now. 

e. Become an apprentice in- an Industrial 
Program. 



7 3 9 1 



- 2-21 

f. Go on to a trade or tecj;inical school. 9 5 3 1 5 

g. Go to college or a university. 



10 9* 10 8 2 



h. Continue your education on b part-time ^ 
basis: ^ ' ' 2. 3^ 2 3 1^ 

i. Travel before getting a job. 4 3* 4 2 

o 

j. Be a housewife. * 3 ' '4 2 4 

k. Join the Military. 
1. Other (describe) 
m. No plans at the present time. 



1 - 4 - 
5-14 



2 12 



3. If you are not now working, do you 

have a job lined up? Yes 4 8 9 2 

No 4 4-86 

4. Ar4 you now enrolled in courses^ 

which relate to your future plans? Yes 13 8 15 15 ] 

No 7 ^ 9 4 5 

5. Do you tl^ink new course offerings » 
should be added to the school 

curriculum?, . Yes 10 9 13 12 

No 5 ,8. 2 5 
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INSTRUMENT # 19 data reduction 

' (CONTD.) 



NE NE DU ; DU CCL PVTI ' 



/ • ii 12 11 12 



ERIC 



6. Do you think there are courses which 
could be dropped from the cqurse''of ^ 

study?, " Yes 2 6 9 6 2 8 

- - ; No., 14 12 11 11 15 5 

7. Are you satisfied with the way in 
which the courses most important to 

you are being taught? . Yes 13 15 10 15 20 8 

No 4 3 * 10 3 - , 6 

8. Have you used your school guidance 

services in developing your future ' < 

plans? Yes 8 11 13 .8 14 3 

No i2 9 7 12 ' 5 12, 

9; Do you already have a career in 

mind? ^ Yes 16 13 16 18 14 13 

' ' ' ..No 1 5 i> i 5 2 

10. Have you filled out an application 
i form for entrance info college or 

vocational school next fall? Yes' ,2817 1 4 

r ^ No 17 11 20 13 19 9 

11. Have you read any of the college ^ * 

or vocational school catalogs? Yes 7 12 11 12 10 10 

No 12 7 10 8 10 S 

12/ Is there training available for- 

the career you are seeking? Yes 18 l1 15 15 19 15 

4t No 1 3 4 "4 - - 

13. Have you been accepted' }}y an 

institution of higher learning? > Yes .1 4' 1 6 ; 1 4 

" /. No 13 15 20 13 ' 16 11 

14* Will you become involved in a , 

family firm or profession? Yes 5 18 6 2 3 

No 10 18 8 10 14 11 

15. Do you plan to Ipok for a job 

outside of your community? % Yes 4 8 13 9 5*4 

No ^ 8 10 5 8 14 11 
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INSTRUMENTS 19 

(CONTD.) 



DATA REDUCTION 



. / 

16. Do you/ want to dp Graduate Work? 



17.^0 you believe you will be success- 
' ful in your chosen job or career: 



NE NE DU 
11 12 11 



Yes 
No 



9 6 
5 19 



Yes 19 19 17 
No - - - 



DU CCL 

12 

5 ' 7 

12 , 7 



18 15 



PVTI 



4 
10 



14 
1 



18. Do you want to graduate f-rom a: 

"a. .Four-year college or university Yes 5 3 

b£^ Two-year college YeS' 3 9 

c. Technical or Business School Yes 7 5 

d. Other " Yes 3 2 

20". In Ehe job- of your choice, you 
would most like to be^ 



a. Owner 

b. Director 

C-. Manager or Supervisor 

d. Skilled Employee \^ • 

e. Unskilled gmpl^yee 

f. Professional 
g* Other I 

31. Who helped you the most in making 
plans for your future? 

a. Parents , - 

b. Friends 

c. Teacher ^ 

d. School Counselors 

e. School Administrators 

f. Others 



5 
2 



,10 
3 
4 
5 



6 
1 



13 2 
1 - - 
5 1-1 
,5 10- 5 



8 



9 
1 
5 
2 



6 - 1 

4 ' 1 

5 12 
3 2 



1 
] 
5 

■8 



10 

5 
2 



1 
1 
2 
7 



3 
2 
4 
6 
1 



1 
14 
1 



3 
6 



1 
3 
2 
3 
1 
3 
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Career Planning - )i^9 (continued) « i * ' * 

Duned'ln Northeast 
11th and I2th n^\\ and 12th Test -Item » 

♦ 

1^ 6 * 1?^. Will you become involved in 

a. family firm or prcxfGssion? 

' ' ^ ^ - / * ' ' 

24 12 ^ 15, Do you plan to look for *a job 

outside 'ofe your community? 

r 

15 ^ 11 ' 20. In 'the job of your chofce, you 

A • ' would most like to be a pro- 

> fessional? 

* 31 18 * 26. During the previous year, how^ 

many conversations have you 
had with a guidancie or voca- 
tional ^counselor? 



It would appear from the data that the students ,at the Dunedin ^Project 
%chool are more often considering a family firm or profession, profes- 
sional statu6, a job outside of their community, and that t^ey are more 
often enrolled in courses related to their future pXans. -^They have had . 
more conversations with the school counselors, and Jiave reviewed more 
college or vocational catalogs, and more often had a career in mind. 

. Dunedih students more often suggested additions to the school curriculum; 
jB.g., forestry, travel business, nurse aide, Bible history, . computer pro- 
gramming and data processing, working with* the public, A/C refrigeration, 
telephone usage, medical technology, modeling, plumbing, shorthand, zo- 
ology, consG'^'-vation, military, musical programs, law; dancing,, and child 
care. . \ 

Dunedin students more often suggested deletions from the school curricu-r 
lum; e.g., world geography American literature, pending II,' some English 
classes, ho^ie family relations, aqd American history. 

* - HA ^ 

' Attitudes Toward Career Planning - '//2Q 

Instrument //20 is a 25-item, strongly agree/agree/ disagree/str<ongly dis- 
agree - type form for seventh to ninth grade students. (Testing time, 
10 minutes.) - ^ 

This form generated few differences between seventh graders at 16th Street 
and Southside Junior High. Since many of the questions tend to overlap 
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Attitudes Toward* Career Planning - //20 (continued) 

with the Career Planning Surveys, it is recoimnended that this instrument 
be incorporated with Instruments //18 and 19. * ^ 



I' 


Strongly 


- 


Dls- 


Strongly 






Schopl* Agree 


Agree 


Agree 


Disagree 




' Statement 


16th. 


,2 . 


5 


10- 


3 


' 5. 


Luck or chance will play a ^ ^ 


SS 


2 ■• 


10 


6 


2 




small part in my choice of 


CC 




7; 


4 


4 




a career. 


16th 


1 


7 


9 


3 


« 

10. 


My parents axe a goo4 source' 


SS 


1 


3 


9 


"7 




of information about which 


CC 


5 . 


5 


8 


2 




career to follow. 


lotn 


1 




12 


3 


12. 


My home ij.ife and parents' in- 


SS • 


3 


10 ' 


6 


1 




come and education will have ' ' 


' CC 




4 ■ 








only a minor effect on my 












<> 


career education. 


16th 




2 


12 - 


7 


13. 


I will probably decide what^ 


SS" 


1 


'2 


7. 


10 




my occupation will be, only 


CC " 


'1 


1 


9 


8 




after I leave college. 


16th 


"2 


6 


6 


■ 6 




I will retire^rwhen I am still 


• SS 


3- 




''11 


6- 




young enough to enjo^ i't, re- 


CC 




■ 7 


3 


10 




gardless of my work. 


16th 


1 


12 


7 


r 


23. 


Workers who visit school pro- 


SS . 


.2 


15 


3 


> 




vide valuable experiences when 


CC 


4 


10 


3 


' . 2 




learning -about careers. - 



r 



*16th Street Junior High» 
Southside Junior High 
Clearwater Comprehensive Junior High 



21 Studehits . 
20 Students 
19^ Students ' 



7th .Grade 
7th Grade 
.8th. Grade 



Attitudes Toward Work - //21 ' " ' - 

Instrument /'21 is a 20-question, strongly agree/agree/disagree/strongiy . 
disagree - type instrument for seventh Gt) ninth grade students, (Test- 
ing time, 10 mihutes.) ^ 

This instrument produced negligible differences between eighth grade stu- 
dent§ at 16th Street anfl Southsid^. The ins,trument tends to overlap with 
Instrument //22, and should be incorporated within that -instrument . 
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Attitudes^ Toward Work - //21 ^(continued) 



strongly 




Dis- 


Strongly 


School* Agree 


Agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


16th St. Q 


9. 


• ,10.* 


0 


SS 1 


14 


5 


0 


CC 4 


9" 


6 


2 


16th St. ■ 3 


6 


6 


4 


SS . "4 


9 


4 


2 


ac 2 ' 


8 


9. 


2 » 



* Statemen t 

8. ^My work will make th*e world 
a more beautiful place. 



10, Many people are in occupa- 
tion^ which tliey consider 
glamorous. * . 



*16th. Street Junior High • 21 Students • 8th Grade 

"Southside Junior High ' 21 Students 8th Grade 

Clearwater Comprehensive Junior High ,21 Students 9th Grade 



Attitudes Toward Occupational Choice - //22 

Instrument //22 is a 37-quest-.on, fteef-choice type instrument for seventh 
to' fourteenth grade students. (Testing tiire, 15 .rainutes . ) • 

This instrument was completed by eighth grade students at 16th Street 
Junioii High and Southside Junior High, aa. well as tenth graders at 
Dunejdin and Northeast High Schools. Few differences were achieved. 

It is suggested that the format of this inatrumen't ,be change^d to more of 
a "forced-choice" instrument; e.*g., Instrument //23. 



^Employability Skills - (Employee Self Concept) //23 

I 

Instrument //23 is a 30-item, forced-choice type instrumei\t for tenth'^o 
fourteenth grade studenta. ^ (Jesting time, 5 minutes.) .A predisposed 
employjBr altitudes type scoring key was used with this instrument. The 
basic assumption was that employers would prefer employees who^ displayed 
good w.ork-related characteristics over good characteristics in general. 
The following characteristics were chosen as "work-related" 

Item Number Characteristics 

1, . I am loyal to my ^employer. 

2. ' . I am a goo4 \expediter. 

^4. ' / ^ I usually find a vay to get the job"done.^ 

7. t^ong hours don^t bother me.^ 

9. I have good disciplines and work habits. 

^- ' 14, I am enthusiastic about work. 
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INSTRUMENT m 



Total Count , 
Total Students 
Avg. /Student 

(x 10) 



DATA 

- 


REDUCTION 






13-15 


10-12 

X X *• 


11th 


Grade 


PVTI 


CCL 


DUNEDIN 


NORTHEAST 










5 


5 


6 


7 




5 






L| 


5 


5 


6' 




5 






L| 


5 


5 


6 












4 


5 


5 




4 








u 


5 


4 . 




4 






4 


, 4 


A 


4 




4 








4 


n 


3 




4 






3 


if 


n 


3 




4 






3 


3 


3 


3 




3 ' 






3 


3 


3 


3 




3 






3 


3 


3 


3 




3 






3 


3 


3 


3 




3 






3 


2 


3 


2 • ' 




2 






3 


2. 


3 


2 




2 






3 


2 


2 


1 




2 






' 3- 


0 


2 


3 




0 






3 


0 


2 


• 






2 




1 
X 




2 




n 

u 




X 




62 


3<05 


67 


56 


20 


'33 


20 


16 










3 . 1 








31.0 


32.0 


33.5 


, 29.4 



INSTRUMENT #23 

, - DATA REDUCTION 







NE 


DU ■ 


CCL 


CCL 


PVI 






11th 


iitii 


10-12 


10-12 




i. . 


I am loyal to my employer. 


11 


16 


13 


13 


12 
2 


2. 


I am a good expediter. i 


. 2 


1 


2 


5 


5 






1 




3 


1 


2 


3. 


1 ^ usually truthful. 


9 




10 


11 


13 






2 




1 


1 


3 


4. 


I usually find a way to get 


11 


8 


9 


6 


12 




the J ob done • 




1 


1 


2 


1 


5. 


I am honest. 


/ 12 


14 


13 
1 


14 
1 


16 


6 


^ ilClVC gv^uu i.ClOi.C . 


5 
J 


9 




7 


T 






3 


5 


2 


1 


3 


7 


TifJn c> limifQ r^n^^'^ Knt'tipy ttip 


Q 
O 


3 


D 




c. 

D 






7 


13 


9 


10 


8 




^ a ill L/C^OUCIO^ vc. 


1 

X 


2 


a' 


1 

L 


1 

X 






A 
*t 


5 


A 


' 7 


A 


9.' 


I have good discipline and 


8 


7 


10 


10 


7 




work habits.^ 


3 




3 


1, 


. 1 


10. 


I am tactful. 


4 


4 


3 


8 


3 






2 


5 


1 


5 


4 


11. 


I make good decisions. 


8 


3 


7 


6 


3 










1 


1 . 


2 


12. 


I am courteous. 


11 


14 


5 


13 


13 






2 




2 


•1 




13. 


I am inquisitive. 


2 


,5 


1 


8 


8 






6 


3 


3 


2 


4 
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INSTRUMENT m (contd) 



NE DU CCL CCL 
11th 11th 10-12 10-12 



PVTI 



•14. 


I am enthusiastic about work, 
• 


6 

1 „ 


7 

4 


4 

, 3. 


6 

• 2 


7 
1 


15. 


1 believe in my own capa- 
bilities. 


5 * 
2 


7 

2 


6 
1 


9 


8 
4 


16. 


1 am reliable. 


.10 
4 - 


15 
1 


9 


11 
2 


1-4 


17. 


I am a good salesman. 


2 

3 . 


2 
8 


4' 

- 3 


2 
7 


3 
10 


18. 


I am punctual. ^ 


6 
2 


8 
4 


4 
1 


7 
? 


8 
k 


19. 


I am helathy and energeticT^ 


■> 5 
■2 


7 
2 


10 
1 


Q 


1 


20. 


, I work fast and hard. 


9 
2 


8 
2 


6 
3 


7 
3 


2 
3 


21. 


I am imaginative. 


5 
2 


8 
4 


2 


5 

. 2 


s~ 
5 


22. 


T PTTl mrHPT'lv anrl no at* 


N 

1 n 

1 ^ 


/ 

3 


1 


y 

2 


9 
2 


23. 


I am good natured. 


6 
2 


7" 
2 


3 
1 


11 

1 


. 11 


24. 


I finish tasks on time. 


3 
1 


5 
3 


5 
5 


4 


1 

. 2 


25. 


I"' am patient. " 


5 
4 


3 
8 


3 
3 


6 
1 


5 
3 


26. 


I am unselfish. 

< 


5.,\ 
^ 1 ' 


2 


4 
5 


4 
3 


4 . 
■ 1* 
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INSTRUMENT #23 (contd) 



27. I am inventive 

28. I am well liked. 

29. I don't watch the clock. 



30. I believe in being "profit" 
oriented. 



NE DU CCL CCL PVTI 
11th 11th 10-12 10-12 



3 
1 

6* 
1 

6 
4 

2 

6 



.2 

5 

7 

4 



11 16 
2 

6 , 7 



2 

6 

7 

1 

1 
5 

5 
3 



3 . 
6 

4 

2 

7 
6 

2 
9 
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Employability Skills - (Employee Self Concept ) //23 - (continued) ^ 

Item Number Characteristics 

17. * I am a good salesman. 

18. ' ; I am punctual. 

20. I work fast and hr^rd. 

24. I finish tasks on time. 

The .assumption was that the above characteristics woula be preferred 
over good ' characteristics in general. For example: 

Item Number Characteristics 

3. I am usually truthful. 

5. I am honest. 

6. I have good taste. 
- 8. _ I am persuasive. 

There was not time to take an actual employee .survey prior to testing; 
this is re^-ommended before future tests. 

The instrument did discriminate between the pilot and control sch6ol at 
the 11th grade as follows: 

Dunedin 33,. 5 ' (for 20 students) 

.Northeast 29.4 , (for 16 students) 

In future testing, " PleasV circle no more than ten statements " should 
be underlined, and the instruction to "X "out five statements which least 
describe you" shoul'd be deleted. ^ ' 



Employability Skills - //24 - ' , * 

Instrument //24 is a tht:ee-part> 54-item, strongly agrfee/agree/disagree/ 
strongly disagree-type instrument for 10th to 14th grade students. 
(Testing ^time, 25 minutes.) 

This instrumbn:t vas given as an experiment to twenty post-secondary stu- 
dents, and twenty-one 10th to 12th grade students in a post-siecondary 
environment. Enough differences were generated, although some, students 
resisted taking the test jon the grounds, "What difference will it make?" 

It is recommended that the instrument be rewritten in more positive terms 
and given to 11th and 12th gr^ers, 
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INSTRUMENT m 



DATA REDUCTION 



' STRONGLY 

PART I - Job Seeking. Ski lis S chool * AGREE AGREE 



1. An employer will pick 

the applicant with the PVTI 2 
most education. • CCL 8 



9 
9 



DIS- STJIONGLY 
AGREE. DISAGREE 



8 

.3 



1 
1 



3. - Before showing up fbr 
an Interview, It Is 
" best to learn some- 
thing about the company 

• and why iJt Is In busi- 
ness . ' 



PVTI 
CCL 



7 
6 



13 
11 



4. It is best to tal£ 
salary before too 
long at the Inter- 
view. ' , 



PVTI 
CGt 



11 
11 



9 
4 



8. It is best to come 
to the Interview 

- with a carefully 
prepared "resume" 
of all your past 
work experience 
and your education. 

9. Your "resume" should 
Include your avocational 
interests, e.g. , clqbs 
joined,' hobbies, and 
special awards received. 



PVTI 
.CCL 



PVTI 
CCL 



6 
7 



14 
10 



14 
8 



.4 
5 



(Continued)^ 



*See footnote, last page of data reduction on this instrument. 
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INSTRUMENT m (contd) 

STRONGLY DIS- * STRONGLY 

PART n- Acceptive Self School AGREE.. AGREE AGREE DISAGREE 

Concept ' . > 

3. . When I am^with a 

group of people I ^ 

usually don't say ^ PVTI ' 3 2 13, 2 

very much for fear CCL ^ 3 10 7 1 

^ of saying the wrong 
thing. 

4. It worries me when my PVTI - 9- a ' ^ * 
friends dislike me. CCL 7 8 6 1 



6. 


My feelings are some- 


PVTI 


5 


6 


10 


4 




times easily hurt. 


LLL 


c 

J 


Q 

0 


"7 


X 


9. 


I am very different 


PVTI 


2 


6 


12 


- 




from other people. 


CCL 


2 


10 


7 


2 


PART 


Ill - Influential 














Self Concept 












2. 


I. am good at helping" 


PVTI • 


2 


16 


2 






people who «are upset 


CCL 


5 




18 






or troubled. 












4. 


I am good at debating. 


PVTI 


1 


7 


10 


2 




> 


CCL 


/» 


11 


4 


2 


6. 


*I work best by myself. 


PVTI 


4 


13 


3 








CCL 


2 


10 


6 


3 


IG. 


I take criticism ex- 


PVTI 


1 


13 


5 


1 




tremely well." 


CCL 


1 


8 


■ 10 ' 


. 2 


1.1. 


I can usually in- 


PVTI 




16 


- 3 






fluence^ others. 


CCL 


2 


8 


9 


1 


13.* 


I have a tendency to 


t'VTI 


^ i 


•A 


13 


3 




put off solving problems 


CCL 


2 


7 


10 


2 
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INSTRUMENT m (-contd) 

, School* 

19. I feel I must ignore 

the- feelings of others PVTI 

when I am wording on CCL 
an important project. 

21. I usually expect very PVTI 
little of other people. CCL 

^ V f • ' 

22. People usually uoder- PVTI 
stand me. * CCL 

24.* People usually try to PVTI 

take advantage of me. CCL 

7. I usually have bad luck. PVTI 

-CCL 



^Pinellas Vocational Technical Iiistit 
City Cejiter For Learning 



STRONGLY DIS- STRONGLY 

AGREE AGREE .AGREE DISAGREE 



2 


2 


■ 13 


3 


1 


6 • 


* 7 


5 


1 


' .8 


9 


2- 


2 


11 


7 




'1 


14 


3 


1 


4 


7 


9 






5 


13 


2 


1 


12. 


5 


-.. 2 






18 


2 


4 


- 2 


12 


3 



20 Students 14 th Grade 

21 Students 10-12 th Grade 
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Employment Entry Skills - it 25 



Instrument //25 is a 55-item, free-choice type instrument for 11th to 14th 
grade students. (Testing time, 15 minutes.) 

The instrument was administered to 12th grade students at Dunedin and 
Northeast High Schools. The following differences were considered as 
possibly significant: » 



Pilot School 



Control ^School 



Test Item 



17 
13 



13 

8 



1. I^know how tc\,work with words. 

2, I know how to work with data 
or numbers. 



11 



7. I know how to keep careful 
financial recoigds. 



12 



8. I know how to post debits and 
^credits . 



18 
18 

'18 



12 



11 



12 



9. I know how to use a type- 
' writer. 

11. I know how. to use a duplica- 
ting machine. * % 

13. I know how to us*e an adding 
machine or calculator. 



7 

16- 



6 
5 



14> I know how to do a lot of paper 
' work in a short amount of time. 

,15. I know how to take dictation at 
words per minute. 

26. I know how to design clothing. 

28. lAnow'how to sketch people so 
f^LjA\at they can be recognized. 



6 

6 



45. I know how to read fast 
words ^par minute. 

54. I know how to work in a 
scientific laboratory; 
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INSTRUMENT #,25 



DATA REDUCTION 



I KNOW HOW TO: 

1. Work with words. 

• * * 

2. Work with data or num|)^ers. ' " >' 

3. Work with* children. ^ 

4. OrganiZve my own business. 

v 

5. Organize my own club? • ^ , 

6. Spend my money wisely i' • . 

7. **Keep careful financial records. 

8. Pos.t debits and credits. 

* * • 

9. "^se a typewriter words per minute. ' 

10. Use a telephone. 

t 

11. Use a duplicatl^ng machine. 

12. Keep 3 neat correspondendence? file. 

V 

, 13. Use an adding machine or calculator. 



*Top row of figures: No. of students responding ''"can do better 
** Bottom row of figur'es: !*)o. of students responding '^cannot ,<lo 



NE 


/ 


CCL . 


PVTI 








13 


-1-7- 


* 23 


14 


■>2' 


' 1 


8 » 


3 










8 


13 


11 


11 


7 


■5- 


21 


5 


15 


16 


32 . 


• 9 


3 


3 


; 6 


4 . 


7 


6, 


. 16 


9 


8 


14 


29^ * 


8 


8 


"6 


15 




•7 


13 


17 


8 


L2* 






x^ 




6 , 


14 


3 




Xi. 


xo 


xu 


6 


8. 


i7 ^ 


6 


7 
1 


- T9 


1 1 
XX 


Q ' 


9" 


. 7 


21 


. 9 


12 


18 


13 


9- . 


W 




19 


7 


15 


17 


38 


19 " 




3- 


- 1 " 




11 


18 


19. 


13- ' 


5 


1 


14 


7- 


10 


11 


' 21 


10 


3 


7 


10 


7 ■ 










12, 


18" 


22 


•13 


4 


. 2 


12 


3 



than average, 
at all." ' 
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I'NSTRUf1ECl}-)^25 
(£ontdJ 



^ DATA REDUCTIO^^ 



'14% Do a lot of paper work in a short amount of time, 
IST Take dictation words per minute. 



•\. 16. Use a bookkeeping machine . 



\ 17. U^e a keypunch/ 

j 18. Use data processing equipment, e.g., computer,, 
' } sorter, collator. 



i 19. Solve arithmetic problems and puzzles. ^ * 



20. Use a slide rule. 



21* V3e' a saw and hammer to build things 



22.- Use -wood shop power tools. 



2 J* Operate, metal shop power tools, e.g.,-^ drill oress 
or%f inder. • ' » . 

24. Repair and refinish ^furniture • 

25, Design furniture of holdings 



26. Dfciign and make clothing. 



27, Design and make pottery. 



12th 


13th-14tH 


NE 


DU 


CCL 


PVTI 


2 


7 


7 


4 


10 


12 


18 


12 


1 


16 


. 3 


, 2 


lA 


4 


32 


17 


5 


2 


.1 


■ 2 


11 


\1 


" 33 


18 


3 


2 


1 


2 


14 


18 


32 


18 




J. 


i. J. 


0 

i. 


12 


18 


33 


18 




i. J 




1 ft 

i.O 


2 


5 


5 


1 


2 


v2 


14* 


8 


it 
9 


1 7 
i./ 


1 /i 












7 


4 


13 


14 


J 


1 A 




q 








14 


6 


15 


2& 


5 


4 


4 


7 


11, 


7 


15 


" 26 


7 


1 


2 


6 


3 




16 


27 


14 


6 


12 


13' 


, 2 


7 


7 


28 


17 


6 


4 


7 


2 


-7 


15 


25 


16 
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' IiNSTRUf'lENT #25 data reduction- 

(CONTD.) 



12th 13tK^14th 

' 'NE -DU CCL PVTI 

• i 

28. Sketch people so that they can be recognized. 5 •- 6 2 " 

< io 19 '28 16 



29. Hake portraits or' sculptures'. 


2 


- 


3 


1 




. 11 


1 17 


27 


17 


30. Make photographs. * 


10 


7 


12 


12 




4 


12 


32 


7 


31. Repair a damaged automoblle_Hody . - - — 


1 


— - 




- -B- 




<) 


19 


31 


11 


32. Tune up motorcycle or autorrobiie enei'ae. 


1 


2 


5 


13 


r 


9 


17 


33 


5 


33. Use vqltmcter. 


2 


2 


5 


15 




8 


18 


30 


4 


34.' Make simple repairs on a_TV_set..-- — ^ 


r 


' 3 : 


7 


9 




7 


16 


- 28 


9 


35. Make simple 'electrical repairs. 


5 


3 


9 


.13 




8 


17 


27 


3 


36. Make simple plymbing' repairs . 


3 


3 


6 


• 13 




12 


15 


28 


6 


37. Paint a house. \ " - , 


13 


15 • 


33 


19 




- 


4 


2 


- 


38. Drive a truck or tractor. ♦ 


5 


6 


10 


16 




, 6 


13 


26 


4 


39. Make mechanical drawings. 


2 


3 


3 


10 




9 


16^ 


33 


8 


AO. Read blueprinr:s. ' . 


5 


4 


7 


13 




7 


16 


26 


5 


41. Read scicntifrc books ^or magazines. 


5 


3 


26 


13 


i ■ 


2 


15 


7 


4 


42. Read special subjects on my own. 


13 


15 


30^ 


15 




1 


4 '■ 


4 


2 
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INSTRUMENT #25 Majmctm. . 

(CONTD..) • . 

12th " 13th-14th 







DU 


CCL 


PVTI 


43. Read gr write plays. ^ 


10 


12 


23 


5 


4 * 




6 


10 


14 


44. Act iT\ plays. 


, 8 


6 


21 


n 3 




5 


11 


12 


17 




0 


Q 








5 


9 


9 


10 




A 
H 


9 


Xi. 




i 


■ 10 


16 


33 


18 


1. 

A7 Wfi t*P rtnPt'fVi 


0 


C 
J 


1 7 
1/ 


/: 
0 


1 


8 


14 


17 


14 


48. Perform as a imisical soloist or in a hanrl 












2 


2 


6 


4 


*» 


13 


17 


25 


,13 


49. Do modern, interpretive, or ballet dancing. 


2 


2 


11 


3 




11 


17 


20 


17 


50. I have won ^awards for excellence. 


-6 


6 


12 


7 




7 


12 


18 


■ 12 


51. I have won awards for sports competition. 


7 


8 


10 


4 




6 


12 


20 


12 


52. Use a microscope. 


g 


Q 
o 








3 


11 


11 


8 


53'^ Use a chemistry set. 


5 


. 2 


6 


6 




7 


17 


27 


13 


54. Work in a scientific laboratory. 


6 


1 


4 


2 




8 


18 


28 


15 


55. I have participated in scientific experiments. 


^ 7 


. 7 


21' 


7 




2 


11 


15 


11 
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Employment Entry Skills - //25 (continued) 



Eleven of the differences were in favor of the pilot schools; two favpreS 
the control schools. Nine of the eleven differences at the pilot schools 
referred to office work. ^ 

This instrument may be a valid indicator of the type ^of curriculum which 
predominates in a school. It is recommended for large-scale testing at » 
the 11th and 12th grades. 



Employment Entry Skills (Interests) - Y/26 

Instrument //26 is a..lO-item free-choice type instrument for 11th to 14th 
grade students. (Testing time, 5 minutes.) 

This format appears to be capable of eliciting differences in interests 
related to employment. (Six of ten items showed considerable contrast.) 

It, is recommended that a battery of test items- be developed for the in- 
-s-truments, Bind glv^n" tlJ^Tiid'elffsnrirTir^ and 12th grades. " 





Strong 


Least 


School 


Interest Interest 


CCL 


18 


2 


PVTI 


15 


4 


CCL 


10 


10 


PVTI 


13- 


5 


CCL 


! 


8 


PVTI 


10 


8 


CCL 


4 


14 


PVTI 


10 


9 


CCL 


9 


9 


PVTI 


5 


12 , 


CCL 




'6 


PVTI 


6 


c : 


CCL 


10 




PVTI 


5 




CCL 


15- 


5 


PVTI 


16 


1^ 



T6jSt Item 

1. I like to r^ad m^gaz-ines and 
trade journals. 

2. I like to collect things. 

3. I like taking care of pets. 
4t I like to gamble at times. 

5. I like to tell stories. 

6. I like to 'belong to social clubs, 

7. I like to sing in a choral group. 

8. I enjoy watching athletic events. 
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Employment Entry Skills (Interests)* - //26 (continued) 



School* 


Strong 
Interest 


Least 
Interest 




Test Item 


CCL 
PVTI 


16 
13- 


5 
6 


9. 


I enjoy recitals, concerts, and 
musicals . 


CCL 
PVTI 


12 
5 


8 ~ 
13 


10. 


I -enjoy working on school or 
church social affairs. 



*City Center foi: Learning 21 Students 10-ll-12th Grades 

Pinellas Vocational-Technical 

Institute 20 Students 13-14th Grades 



Summary of Instrument Validity ^ 

In this section, the 26 product evaluation instruments will be categorized 
a cc ordi-ng^ lrxj l:he±r apparent valtdlTy^,^i.'e. , TheTr apparent readiness Tor 
test/re-test reliability' testing. 

Fourteen instruments ha^ve produced valid and some significant differences: 



//I //9 #12 //17 //23 

n no #13 #18 //25 

#5 //II //16 #19 

Eight instruments are recommended for redesign: 

#4 #8 #15 #24 

#7 #14 #22 , #26 



Four instruments are to be dropped from the battery: 

#3 #20 
#6 #21 



-RESULTS 

Of the fourteen instruments which include valid differences on the pre- 
vious pages, significant differences exist at .the ,01 level for grades 
K-1, 2, 3, 7-8-9, 10-11-12, using the following instruments: 
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Results (continued) 

Level of 

Instrument 



n 

€ 

#9 
//II 

m 



Grade Levels 


N 


Mean • 


EMS 


F-Ratio 


Significance 


K)i.SL LXp • 


7ft 
/ 0 




1 An 
X . 't J J 


10 ft"; 


.UJ. 


j^yi.SL uonurpx 


/'t 


J. • J J J. 




■- 




3rd Exp..' 


80 


23.512 


124.284 


14.34 


.01 


3rd Control 


Qn 
oU 


1 ^; Q07 








7,8,9 Exp. 


62 


36.126 


122.891 


21.87 


.01 


7,8,9 Control 


57 


29.280 








10,11,12 E:?cp. 


60 


.52-. 233 


191.579 


15.99 


.01 


10,11,12 












Control 


58 


41.948 








2 Exp. ' 


76 


90.263 


2.139 


11.18 


.01 


2 Control 


79 


82.405 









Other detectable differences' between experlirental and control groups 
are listed in the-i^^ probable order of significance, as follows: 



Instrument 


Grade Levels 


N 


Mean 


EMS " 


F-Ratio 


/>10 


4,5,6 Exp. 


77 


34.038 


172.909 


3.38 




4,5,6 Control 


77 


30.142 






// 5 


K,lst Exp. 


79 


2.670 


0.823 


0.86 




K,lst Control 


80 


2.537" 




* > 




- 2nd Exp . 


80 


12.262 


48.508 


0.77 




2nd Control 


79 


11.291 






/'16 • 


14 Exp. 


16 


74.8 








10,11,12 






No basis 


for EMS or F-Ratio due 




Control 


20 


57.6 


to population mix. 



Differences which require another kind of analysis have been reported in 
the analysis sect i or, as to the following instruments: 



hi 4-6 Experimental/Control 

//17 4-12 Experimental/Control 

//IS 7,8,9 Experimental/Control 

//19 ' 10-14 Experimental/Control 

/.'23 . 10-14 Experimental/Control 

//25 " 11-14 Experimental/Control 
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Results (contini»^d) 



tt is interesting to note that there were significant differences at the 
•01 level at all grade levels except grades 4-5-6 • When the 14 instru- 
ments are categorized by grade level, these differences appear as follows: 



Level of 

Grade Levels Instruments Significance 

K-1 ^ in .01" 

//5 ^.05 

2 --//IB .01 

09 ^.05 

J 

3 #9 ,01 

4-5-6 //lO Requires other anpTysiff 



— — — if! ' . Requires other analysis 

//17 Requires other analysis 

i 

7-8-9 //II . .01 

//18 Requires other analysis 

10-11-12 //12 .01 

10-14 //16 Requires further analysis 

10-14 , //19 Requires other analysis 

10- 14 //23 Requires other analysis 

11- 14 //25 Requires other analysis 



The foregoing indicates that the Career Awareness instruments may be able 
-to measure significant differences at all grade levels with further de- 
sign at K-1. The educational awareness instrument measures significant 
differences K-1. The instruments for the other six elements seem to re- 
quire a different kind of analysis (such as the Agree/Disagree format or 
the more complicated analysis required by Instrument //17.) Instrument de- 
signers should be more aware of these differences when considering the 
apparent evaluation needs of the eight elements. 

When categorized according to element^ it is apparent that the greatest 
differences were , measured by Instruments //9, 10, 11, 12 and 13, indicating 
that the pilot schools showed significantly greater knowledge of occupa- 
tions from the second .through twelfth grades than did the control schools. 
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Results (continued) 



Instrument //16 may be able fo extend these differences to thfe post-sec- 
ondary level in subsequent testing • 

Instruments //I and //5 showed greater educational and economic awarenesses 
on the part of the kindergarten and first-grade pilot school students. 
Instrument //2 showed greater educational awareness of another kind at 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade levels. 

Instrument //17 displayed some relatively new dimensions. Pilot students 
from the fourth through the twelfth , grades showed greater degrees of 
Occupational Self Concept, not only at the fantasy (or, interest) dimen- , 
sion, but in the narrowing of work options at the reality dimension. 

Both Career Planning Instruments //18 and #19 showed greater awarenesses 
on the part of the pilot students from g' rades seven throug h^Jmelue-^— — 

The Employability Skills Instrument //23 shbwed slightly greater aware- 
nesses on a small population of pilot school students in grade eleven. 

The Employment. Entry Skills Instrument //25 showed remarkably clear cur- 
riculum impact at the 12th grade level.' 

Continued funding will facilitate testing of lower and upper . grade levels, 
and will make it possible to refine this battery of instruments — not only 
for measuring differences betv;een experimental and control populations, 
but for measuring the significant growth of individual students in §ach , 
of the eight career education elements. 

Fourteen of the 26 instruments can be said to have measured considerable 
differences in knowledge and/or awarenesses on the part xsf the pilot ^ 
school students of the project, 

1 

Eight instruments measured only minor differences; new test items must be 
added for greater validity. Four of the 26 instruments measured no vaj-id 
differences. 

Until a reliability index is developed in subsequent testing of these in- 
strument??, it may be said that the Pinellas County Career Education 
Project has some well-founded support in its product evaluation. 
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PONTIAC, MICHIGAN, RESEARCH DESIGN CONTINUED 



In the school year 1971-72, the Pontiac, Michigan, Office of Research, 
headed by Dr, Merle Smith, produced what was generally known at the time 
to be the first (and only) product evaluation report of Student Perfor- 
mance using Career Education concepts (OEC-070-5183 Project FO-361-0122) . 
As there are still so few measures of Career Education variables avail- 
able at this time, the Pinellas County Career , Education evaluators have 
attempted to replicate parts of the Pontiac design in order to produce 
.greater knowledge of the new field. 

In Pontiac, only two of the eight elem^pts of the Career Education Mat- 
rix were chosen for Product Evaluation reporting: 



L_lo-assess-t-he--occupational knowledge of students 

2. . To assess the occupational self-concept of students. 

In Pinellas CountyT^'t^se objectives are measured by instruments //9, 
//lO, //li; //12. and //17. ^ 

In the first objective, "the ability to list occupations" was used as 
an indicator of occupational knowledge. The scoring keys (for instru- 
ments ^#9, //lO, //ll, and //17) also defined occupations as "in- 
come producing jobs capable of being classified into the major occupa- 
tional fields."' The Pinellas County Scoring Key (for instrument //9) 
attempted to assist lower grade children^ with the instruction to the 
scorer: "Sound out each word phonetically to give each misspelled word 
the benefit of the doubt." (It would have been awkward tjo^score_seco»Dd_ - 
and third graders without_this added instructionv) ^AsTLn Pontiac, "the 
ability to list an occupation was taken as an index of some knowledge 
about the given occupation." 

In the second objective, Pontiac used the North-Hat t rankings, where 
"questions were imbedded in a 12-item scale modeled after the Career 
Guidance Survey Developed by Leonard (1968)." ("The total test consis- 
ting of three sub-tests ~ Fantasy - Ability - Reality, FAR,") Pontiac 
reported "the scale was criticized on the grounds th^t... the list of 
* occupations was too short, and that there were too few occupations 
relevant to female students." 

The Pinellas County Career Education evaluators attempted to, remedy 
both of. these problems by developing an Occupational Self-Concept in- 
strument with occupational listings in all of the 15 USOE occupational 
clusters. The instrument was designed with from 12 to 20 occupations 
listed for each of the following 15 clusters: Health, Marine Science, 
Agri-Natural Resources, Environmental, Construction, Mass Communica- 
tions and Media, Manufacturing, Business and Office, Marketing and Dis- 
tribution, Hotel and Recreation, Personal Services, Transportation, 
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Fine Arts and Humanities, Public Service and Government. 

A replication of the Fantasy - Ability - Reality dimensions in the Pin- 
ellas County instrument //17 was approached in the following waysr 
Students were asked, first, to express either a Strong or Average In- 
terest for whichever occupations in the list (of approximately 28D oc- 
cupations) appealed to them (Fantasy dimension); then they were to go 
back to each interest expressed and check whether they thought they had 
a Strong or Average ability for that occupation (Ability dimension); in 
addition, for each interest checked, they were to check three other col- 
umns: "I would like to work in this jEield" (Fantasy dimension) ; "I am 
going to work in this field" (Ideality dimension); and "I already have a 
job in this field" (Factual — no dimension — dlstractor). 

Pontiac reported, "There was no attempt to establish reliability or va- 
lidity ,of the measures." In Pinellas County, the only attempts to es- 
tablish validity was in the screening of a large battery of test items 
representing all eight elements of the Ohio State Career Education Ma- 
trix. (Drs. Graebell and Burley, from the University of South Florida, 
assisted in the screenings; see Appendix E.) It was considered that the 
instruments which were x:hosen more nearly represented the dimensions of 
Career Awareness and Occupational Self -Concept than any one of a number 
of other instruments and test items available. 

Both instruments were Pilot Tested at the second, fourth, seventh, and 
ninth graded for face validity. 

As to reliability, Pontiac reported, "Any future research using ^ the Oc- 
cupational Knowledge Test should make provision for this possibility" — 
referring to the need for a control group. (Pontiac tested only stud- 
ents who had be^n exposed to Career Education- concepts i K through 6). 
1 

Pinellas County was fortunate to have received a grant calling for the 
implementation of career education concepts K through 14. Accordingly, 
the populations used for t.esting were as follows: four elementary pi- 
lot schools and four,*elementary control schools; one junior high pilot 
school and one junior high control school; one senior high pilot school 
and one senior high control school. Two post-secondary schools and one 
comprehensive junior high school were also tested, and are included with 
the raw data, but did not have matching schools (except for the post- 
secondary schools in Career Awareness at the Grade 14 level). 

\ 

Given a post-test only design at this time, th^ two Pinellas County ob- 
jectives are stated in behavioral terms: 

Objective ill 

Experimental (Pilot) students will demonstrate a S^ignif icantly 
greater amount of occupat;ional knowledge than Control students, as 
indicated by a comparison of lists of occupations written by each 
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'matched' group of students* The obj.ective will be attained if the 
combined class mean averages of the pilot schools are significantly 
greater than the combined class mean averages of the control schools, 
at the .05 level of significance. \ ^ 

Objective //2 ^ * 

Experimental (Pilot) students will demonstrate a significantly 
greater amount of occupational self-concept than control students, 
using the fantasy dimension, the ability dimension, and* th^ reality 
dimension, as indicated by a comparison^ifj^cciipatlonal lists, check- 

ed by;;;each„lmatxhed' -groups ^ sTuaints^ (In that this* is a com- 

pletely new instrument, only combined differences across all grade 
levels 4th through 12th will be reported.) 

The combined differences, of the pilot and control groups will be 
measured across the Santasy Dimension (two indicators), and from 
the Fantasy Dimension to the^ Ability Dimension, and from the Abxl- 
ity^^Dimension to the Reality Dimension, 

The objective will be divided into three parts, one for each of the 
three measures above. The sub-objectives 'will be achieved if: 

*a. The pilot schools show significantly greater differences 
^ across the Fantasy dimension than the control schools; 

*b. The pilot schools show significantly' greater differences 
between the Fantasy and Ability dimensions than the con- 
' o trol schools; 

c. The pilot schools show significantly greater differences 
between the Ability and the Reality dimensions than the 
control schools, 

at the 0.05 level of significance. 



INSTRUMENT DESIGN, POP.ULATIONS , SAMPLES, AND DATA COLLECTION PROCEDURES 



The instrument design, populations, samples, and data collection proced- 
ures are described in the preceding section. Certain a^spects will be re- 
viewed here as they pertain to Objectives //I and //2 of the replication 
design. 

After pilot testing, it was decided to limit the Career Awareness test, 
/ //9, to second and third graders; to change the format for fourth 

through ninth graders (//lO and //II); and to change the format again 
(//12) for tenth through twelfth graders. (See the different formats 
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in Appendix E. )^ '^e Occupational SelfnConcept test for Objeptlve #2 
was given to fourth through twelfth graders* 

As to the order of testing, the test of Career Awareness (Objective //I) 
was given first. The test of Occupational Self-Concept (Objective //2) 
was given second, so as not to contaminate the/ results of the Career 
Awareness te^ts. JWhen time for testing becMe ^ constraint, the tests 
were XAndomly scheduled across different g7:ade levels in-- different sch- 
ools.^ The grade levels involved in each test are as follows: 

Total^Nu=ibe»^f Sjtudents Tested 
per Grade Level 



Ele- 
ment 
* 


Grade 

Instrument Level 


Test 
Time 


Camp . Pk 

'& 
North 
Shore 


Eisen- 
hower 
& 

Bauder 


' Latce" 
view & 
Mad. 
Beach 


Palm- 
etto 
& 

Curtis 


CA 


Its 


2-3 


25 


80-2/3 


80-2/3 


80-2/3 


80-2/3 


CA 


IHO 


4-6 


20 


40-5 


40-6' 


40-5 


40-4 


osc 


//17 


4-6 


40 


40-4 


40-5 


. 40-6 


40-6 ' 










16th St. 


6f Southside 












7th 
Grade 


" 8th 
Grade 


9th 
Grade 




CA 


//II 


7-9 


20 


40 


40 


40' 




OSC 


//17 


7-9 


40 


40 


.40 


40 












■ Dunedln 


& Northeast 












10th 
Grade 


11th 
Grade 


12th 
Grade 


\ 


CA~ 


" m , 


10-14 


20 


. 40 • 


40 


40 




OSC 


//17 


10-14 


40 


40 


40 


40 





I 

I 
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DATA ANALYSIS 



Objective //la; Career Awareness - //9 (second grade ) - Class mean 
averages are restated from the preceding section, as follows: 



Pilot Schools 



Control Schools 



2nd Grade: 



CP 

LK 
EI 
PL 



15.6 
11.0 
10.2 
12.3 



NS 
MB 

BA 

Cf 



7.8 

12,3 
0 9.1 
14.2 



The combined school class mean averages ratio i.s 12.3/10.9. 

Objective la will be achieved if 12.3 (for 80 students) is significantly 
different from 10.9 (for 79 students) at the .05 level of significance* 
[No significant difference; 'See ^page 410.] 



Obie.ctive //lb;/ Career Awareness - if 9 (third grade ) - Class mean 
averages are i^estated from the preceding section, as fo Hows : 



Pilot 


Schools 


Control 


Schools 


CP 


28.7 


NS 


• 

12.3 


LK 


26.6 


MB * 


25.8 


EI 


16.8 


BA 


15.0 


PL 


21.8 


CT 


14 .2 • 




CI 







3rd Grade: 



The combinefl school class mean average ratio is 23.5/16.8, 



Objective lb will be achieved if 23 .,5 (80 students) is significantly 
different firom 16.8 (for 80 students) at the .05 level of significance. 
[0.01 leve]] of significance; see page ^10.1 

Objective he; Career Awareness - ^^IQ (fourth, fifth, and sixth grades ) 
Class mean averages are restated from the preceding section, as follows: 



Pilot Schools. 



Control' Schools 



4th Grade: 


PL 


20.1 


5th Grade: 


CP 


22.0 




LK 


22.1 


6th Grade; 


EI 


36.3 



CT 

NS 
MB 

BA 



26.0 

22.9 
18.4 

22.8 



? The combined school class mean average ratio is 25.2/22.5, or 34.0/30,1 
(using the 1/2 point scoring key). 
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Objective Ic will be achieved^ if 25.2 (for 77 students) is s.ignif icantly 
different from 22.5 (for 77 students)^ 6r if 34.0 (for 77 studentsf) is 
significantly different from 30,1 (for 77 students) at the ,05 level .of 
significance. ' ' 

- ' . ^ • . - 

Objective //Id; Career Awareness //II (seventh^ eighth, and ninth 
grides ) - Class mean averages' are restated from the preceding section, 
as follows: 

Pilot Schools ^ ^ Control Schools ' * 



7th Grade 16th 't.,40.4 SS 41.3 

8th Grade: 16th St. 36.4 , SS * 24.7 . ^ 

9th Grade: « 16th Stv 33.6 SS 21.0 • 

The combined school class mean average ratio is 36.§/29.1,'^r 52.0/42,4 
(using the 1/2 point scorijig key). ^ , ^ 

Objective Id will be achieved if 36. € (for 62 students) Is significantly 
different from 29.1 ,Uor 57 students);, or if "52,'0 (for 62 students) is 
signifi *ntly different from 42.4" (for 57 students), at the 0.5 level of 
significance. [0.01 level of significance; see page 410 ,] 

Objective //le: Career Av o reness - //12 (tenth, eleventh, and twelfcth 
grades ) - ^Class mean averages are restated from the preceding 'zaction, , 
as follows-: -v , 

^ » 0 Pilot Schools Control Schools 

« ■ " 

lOth Grade: DU 30.0 NE 33.0 

11th Grade; DU 30.1 NE , 29.0 

12th Grade: DU 45.4 NE 27.2 

The combined school class mean average ratio is 35.2/29.7, or 52.2/42.0 
(using the 1/2 point scoring key). 

Objective le will be achieved if 35.2 (for 60 students) is significantly 
different from 29.7 (for 58 students); or if 52.2 (for 60 students) is/ 
'significantly different from .42.0 (for 58 students), at the .05 level of 
significance. lO.Ol level of significance; see page 410 .] 
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Objective 2^; Occupational Self -Concept - //17 * \ 

'"I : . . > 

The average difference in Interest counts per grade level are restated 
from the preceding section as: 91.3/66.9 • 

Objective 2a (differences In Fantasy Level) will be achieved if 91.3 (for 
191 students) is significantly greater than 66*9 (for 191 students) at 
Che .05 level of significance." 



Objectives 2b and 2c * , 

The average of all differences between average Interest count and ability 
counts, and the average of all differences between ability counts and re~ 
alfty counts, are restated from the preceding section, respectively, as: 

Pilot Schools : Control Schocls^ 

~~ ^ ■ « 

, 67.2 and 167.8 45.1 and 120.5 

Objective 2b (differences betv^een Fantasy and' Ability Levels) will be 
achieved if 67.2 is "significantly greater than 45.1 ifioth ffiv 19L stu- 
dents) at the .05 level, of significance. - ' ' 

Objective 2q (differences between Ability and Reality Levels) will ^be 
achieved If 167.8-is slgnlf Icantxy greater than 120.5 (both for 191 stu- 
dents) at the .05 level of significance. 



As for the combined ratios of: 

,167.8 + 120.5 "67.2 + 45.1 



144.2/56.2 



(for 382 students) r researchers _ expect a wider gap .between the ability? 
and reality dimension than between Che fantasy and ability levels, if 144^2 
is signi'ficantly greater than 56.2 (for 382 students) at the .05 level of' 
slgnifif ice. * , ' > 



FINDINGS AND, SUMMARY 



S 



/ 



O'^ject ive 1 : Pontiac reported (page 54): "There is a persistent trend" 
^or''the number of occupational listings to increase with grade' level," and 
(page 56) "There appears to be a positive, relationship between a^^ and 
level of occupation5al knowledge." "But it*^ is impossible to explore this 
reia'ilonship in the absence of a control group. "^ -j 

The combined school class mean average ratios for the Pinellas County 
sub-6l1ectives are as follows: . ^ 

^Objectives 2a, 2b, and 2c: It appears' that significant differences 
exist at the 0.01 ]f*vel; however,' further numerical analysis i^ill be 
required to determine the reliability of this approach. 



Grade- 


) Objecti-cre 


Pilot Schools 


Control Schools 


2 . 


la 


' 12.3 ' 


' - 10.9 




Ik 




, *i6.8 


4.5.6 

i 


Ic 


25.2 


22.5 


4,5,6' . 


Ic* 


34.0 


30.1 


7 8 9 


Id'' 


"^fi ft 


9Q 1 




■V 




7.8.9- 


Id* 


■ -52.0 


42.4 


10,11,12 


le 


35.2 


29./ 1 


10,11.12 


le* 


52.2 


42.0 



*l/2-Point Scoring Key, 



In view of the Pinellas County class mean averages reported above (for - 
720 students), the persistent trend which Pontiac reports seems to continue 
from the 2nd through the 12th grade for the Career Awareness instruments in 
question. There may, however, be a tendency for the trend to peak and flat- 
ten out considerably after the 9th grade. 

The differences are consistently in favor of the pilot schools, and can be 
attributed to the strength of the career education project, rather than 
chance. Five of the eight differences are significant at the .01 

Je>/el. ' . • ' ' ' 



Objective 2 ; The following summary statistics are restated for 191 students 

Pilot Schools Control Schools ' 



Fantasy Dimension Differences 91.3 66.9 

Differences 'between. Fantasy and / 
Ability Levels 67.2 ^ 45.1 

Differences betweenTAbility and 

Reality Levels 167.8 ^ 120.5 - 

Objective 2a ; The pilot schools show greater differences across the Fan- 
tasy Dimension than the control schools. This is a strong indication of 
program contribution at the Fantasy ^evel; ^students in the p:j.lot schools 
have evidently achieved a growing self-concept relationship with occupa- 
tions. 



) 
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Objectives 2b, 2c ; Pontiac reported (Page 60) : "There is a gradual de- 
crease in scores from fantasy choice to abilfty to reality choice*" The 
Pinellas County study bears this out; lowever, the decrease between the 
ability and the reality ditnension is far more accelerated than between 
the fantasy and the ability dimensions ♦ 

The Pilot Schools show greater differences between the Fantasy and Abil- 
ity dimensions, than the Control Schools. Xhis may be attributed to the 
strong self-concept component of the Pinellas County Career Education 
project. 

The Pilot Schools showed greater differences between the Ability and Re- 
ality dimensions than the Control Schools* This may be attributed to a 
more realistic narrowing of the work options in the Pilot Schools, due to 
the exceptionally strong guidance component in the Pinellas Career Educa- 
tion Proj.ect. 

One logical continuation of the instrument design is to apply the Ginsberg 
type rankings to the broader number of occupations inherent in instrument 
//17. 



In summary, it may be stated that the Pinellas County Career Education 
Project achieved the objective "to increase occupational knowledge." 
The combined Pilot School averages showed consistently higher scores 
than their control school counterparts. 

* 

There was a consistently greater amount of occupational self-concept 
evidenced by the Pilof School students in grade levels 4 through 12, 
as well as a consistently greater amount of narrowing of work options 
in the reality dimension. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



FINDINGS 



1. In eight of the nine pilot schools there was an overwhelming 
acceptance of the new roles of counselor and occupational ^ 
specialist by teachers and administrators in grades K through 
12, given eight areas of responsibility. (The smallest margin 
of difference was 153 to 21, given a 58% return of all instru- 
ments.)* 



A strong commitment' was shown by counselors in the nine pilot 
schools, in changing their traditional roles toward more group 
guidance orientation, and toward the sharing of teacher respon- 
sibility for student progress. 

There was strong commitment on the part of new occupational 
specialists toward sharing the responsibility of developing 
resources for teachers . 

A number of parents served as role models, and more than ICQ 
persons from business and industry (representing all of the 
15 U.S.'O.E. occupational clusters) were involved with teachers 
and students. 



3, Eighty-three percent of all counselor and occupational spe- 
cialist activities recorded in the Pinellas County Career 
Education Process Diaries were in the elements of Career Aware- 
ness, Self Awareness, Educational Awareness, and Employability 
Skills. Parent and staff attitudes, on the other hand, sugges- 
ted priarity numbers 1, 5, 6, and 8, respectively, for these 
elements. The remaining 17 percent of the activities (dealing 
with the elements of Decision Making, Attitudes, Economic 
Awareness, and Skill Development) received priority numbers 
2, 3, 4, and 7 by parents and staff. The Process Diary re-' 
presents an initial effort to obtain feedback to be used as 
a basis for curriculum adjustments; however, this system needs 
to be expanded to include teachers, administrators, students, 

I 
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and parents, as well as the counselors and occupational 
specialists involved" this past yaar* 

4, Pinellas County parents, and staff demonstrated a high de- 
gree of conwaitment to the need for career education, accord- 
ing to an attitude survey, with 53% parent returns and 63% 
staff returns. (Given 11 questions dealing with the need - 
for Capeef" Education, the lowest expression of agreement was 
TJ^lrf^the highest was 99%.) 

5. There was a significant difference (at the .01 level) in the 
Educational Awareness of experimental versus control students 
in the Kindergarten and first grades. 

6, There were significant differences (at the ,01 level) in the 
Career Awareness of experimental versus control students in 
2nd, 3rd, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, ilth, and 12th grades.. (There 
were differences approaching the .05, level in the Career 
Awareness of experimental versus control students in the 4th, 
5th, and 6th grades.) 

7. There were considerable differences in the Occupational Self- 
Concept of experimental versus control students in grades 4 
through 14, in the Fantasy dimension, the Fantasy-Ability 
dimension, and the Ability-Reality dimension. 



In a continuation of the Pontiac, Michigan research design, Pontiac 
rjcported in 1971-72, "There is a gradual decrease in scores from 
fantasy choice to ability to reality choice." The Pinellas County 
study bears this out; however, the decrease between the ability 
and reality dimension was found to be far more accelerated than i 
between the fantasy and the ability dimensions. >^ 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

/ 

The schools in Pinellas County are part of a dynamic society which has 
consistently created demand* for new insights into learning processes, 
new ways of teaching and workable Sitrategies for relating the traditional 
academic focus of the classroom situation to the real world outside the 
school. 

Students, parents, educators, business and professional people, and civic 
organizations are calling for more effective and efficient resolution of 
educational and societal problems » Education is the responsible link 
between social needs and social improvements; therefore, new and better 
relationships flti education must be provided to help individual students 
find satisfactory places in society. 

Large numbers of Pinellas County youth fail to see any relationshln be- 
tween school experiences and identifiable steps beyond school. TV* is view 
is especially common to the large percentage of students not planning to 
attend college. The relationship between education and the individual's 
life work should be readily apparent to all students. 

Career education is needed for all students, K-1'4, adult and continuing. 
Adults are faced with many difficult problems in adjusting to and pre- 
paring for the d»»al roles of family members and workers. Many must redi- 
rect careers a .jiber of times during adult life. Assistance in career 
planning and personal development should be a continuing service provided 
by the schools. Consideration must also be given to the more severe 
problems of disadvantaged and handicapped students — those representing 
the results of failures in education and other social systems. 

If career education is to meet the challenge of change, it must assume 
major responsibility for creating self-awareness, career awareness, and 
career consciousness in all students, at all levels, to help develop 
necessary competencies, attitudes, and values that will enable the visua- 
lization of a career life and the accompanying life-style. 

Career education must ,be designed to meet the diversity of needs which are 
resulting from an increasingly complex student rjopulation in Pinellas 
County. The goals must range from providing college preparatory courses 
to. the offering of a wide range of technicaJly oriented occupational 
courses designed to meet manpower and other economic needs pertinent to 
the area. 

The curriculum for career education must be constantJy reviewed, evalu- 
ated and revised. Implementation strategies must also be exposed to the 
same processes. The complex and rapid changes in today's World demand 
new answers and approaches to curriculum design. If education is to keep 
pace, traditionally slow speeds of curriculum change and other educational 
procedures must be accelerated. Typical methods of instruction which 
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divide the world of knowledge into artif ically created segments fail to 
provide students with an understand\ing of the world in which various 
segments of this same knowledge must be related in a logical, meaningful 
fashion. 

Human relations skills have long been recognized as crucial to occupa- 
tional success. The ability to get along with others has been proven to 
be of vast importance in. the realm of industry. Personnel managers in 
the Pinellas-Hillsborough Metropolitan area are asking educators for 
emotionally stable people who can adjust easily, get along with fellow 
workers and possess a pool of transferable skills. Educators must find 
a way to direct curriculum and organize educational resources to meet 
these needs. 

In the quest for relevancy in education, nothing is more important than 
providing every youth and adult in Pinellas County with the capabilities 
necessaVy to make intelligent career decisions and the opportunity to 
prepare for entry and progress in such careers. As part of a dynamic 
social order, 'the Pinellas County School system must provide people with 
the ability to project themselves into future career roles, analyze these 
roles, and relate these projected roles tb a meaningful, happy and pro-- 
ductive life. Such are the purposes of career education. 

The Pinellas County Comprehensive' Career Education Project, a functional 
system for career development, has provided partial solutions to these 
serious educational problems. A carefully designed system of career 
education will ultimately prepare students for more successful work lives 
by (1) improving the basis for occupational choice, (2)^ facilitating the 
acquisition of job skills, (3) enhancing educational achievement in all 
subject areas at all levels, and (4) making education more meaningful and 
truly relevant to students. 

The career education project staff recommends: ' ^ 

1. Continuation and gradual expansion of the 
career education movement in the county 
school system. A comprehensive five-year 
plan has been prepared and submitted for 
approval . 

2. Continuation and further development of the 
COST /CAB (Counselor, Occupational Specialist, 
Teacher; Career Activity Book) Instructional 
System and the comprehensive evaluation model 
designed to evaluate the system. 

3. Continuation of emphasis on an evolving role 
for guidance and counseling as an integral part 
of the career education delivery system. 
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Career Education concepts were Implemented, with differing degrees of 
success in nine pilot schools, using teams of 1 'dividuais representing 
both the schools and the community. 

Occupational Specialists worked in all pilot ..chools and were responsible 
for much of the project's success. Guidance Counselors in the elementary 
schools were instrumental in creating an atmosphere which facilitated 
personal growth and development. 

In-service workshops were held during (1) the summer of 1972, (2) the 
1972-73 school year, and (3) the summer of 1973. Although, in-service 
efforts were judged successful by participants, this aspect of the pro- 
ject needs continued and intensified attention in order to provide 
service to all instructional staff and to reinforce those already involved. 
Procedures to, provide for sharing of ideas and mutual reinforcement are 
generally lacking and should be provided. 

Career Education in Pinellas County pilot schools is l)ecoming a strong 
delivery system for a total educational program. It is a comprehensive 
program integrated into the curriculum and systematically organized into 
components for elementary, junior high, senior high, post-secondary, and 
adujt programs. 



Recommendations by Components ; 

Elementary (K-6) 

Continued use and further revision of PAIS, LOOM, Orange 
County and PCCEP materials. 

Continuation of COST/ CAB. 

Development of the Career Activity Bock (CAB) in all clusters. 
Expansion of community and parent invol^^ement . 
Intensification of inservice activities. 
Facilitation of an exchange and visitation program. 
The addition of more vocational teacher consultants K-6. 
Secondary (7-12) 

1. Addition of ^ supervisor with direct responsibility for 
program development at this level. 

2. Development of Career Activity Books (CAB) in all clusters. 
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2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 



Secondary (7-12) (continued) 

3, Continuation and furtjier revision of the Counselor-Occupational 
Specialist and Teacher/CAB team approach to instruction, 

4, . Facilitate closer cooperation between pre-vocational and 

academic programs, 

5. Reinforce work study programs, 

6. Strengthen guidance through the COST/CAB instructional system 
and by providing material resources, 

^7. Intensify placement and follow-up efforts. 

8. Provide special services to dropouts, 

9. Provide inservice programs for academic groups (math, science, 
language arts, etc), 

Post-Secondary and Adult 

1, Intensify guidance services through pre-employment c'lnics, 
career counseling, and career information. 

2, Provide placement and follow-up services when requested, > 

3, Organize special services for dropouts, 

4, Utilize pbstsecondary and adult facilities as field trip 
experiences for younger students. 

5, Examine the COST/ CAB Instructional System and determine 
, feasibility and effectiveness at the postsecondary and 

adult level. 

Guidance and' Counseling 

1, Continuation of the key role of Guidance in the development 
of PCCEP, 

2. Facilitation of the evolving role for counselors in the - 
COST/ CAB Instructional System. 

Inservice 

1, Intensify inservice through junior college, ^university and 
staff development involvement. 

c 

2, Individualize inservice for particular interest groups. 
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Inservice (continued) 

3. Involve parents and the community • 

4. Revise and further develop the COST/CAB Instructional System. 

5. Develop CAB in all clusters. 
Placement and Follow-Up: ^ 

1. Implement a centralized placement and follow-up servicei 

2. Accept responsibixlty for issuing work permits. 

3. Conduct pre-employment clinics. (Employability Skills Course) 
Public Relations and Public Information: 

1. Intensify efforts in the upper Pinellas County area. 

2. Involve more civic and community groups. 

3. Actively involve parents. 

4. Actively involve more business and industry representatives. 
Articulation: 

1. Develop a task force to study the total articulation problem. 

2. - Use the COST/CAB instructional system to evolve one method 

for meaningful and manageable articulation. 

Evaluation: 

✓ 1. Revision, further development, and field testing of all 
instruments used during the first phase of operation. 

2. Determine test-retest- reliability of instruments. 

3. Develop a plan to share evaluation data with pilot schools, 
control schools, concerned county personnel, advisory 
groups, and the ^School Board. 
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